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PREFACE. 


HE  object  ftnd  scope  of  this 
volume  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  introductory 
chapter ;  and  here  the  Author 
only  desires  to  state  his  belief 
that  the  constituency  of  Readers 
to  whom  he  appeals,  is  a  very 
large  one — of  Readers,  he  means, 
interested  in  the  subject  with 
which  '  Sylvan  Speinc:  '  deals. 
"Whether  or  not  his  manner  of  dealing  with  this 
subject  will  commend  itself  to  them,  has  yet  to 
be  proved.  The  Author  can  only  say  that  he  has 
striven  to  do  justice  to  it,  and  that  he  has  been 
encouraged  and  stimulated  in  his  endeavours  by 
the  large  measure  of  success  which  has  attended 
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his  previous  efforts  in  a  similar  direction — success 
which  he  gratefully  acknowledges  to  be  due  to 
the  singular  kindness  of  the  Reviewers,  and  to 
the  appreciation  of  the  wide  circle  of  indulgent 
Readers,  of  his  former  books. 


London,  May^  1880. 


THE  ILLUSTEATIONS. 


I  OR  the  drawings  which  have 
been  reproduced  in  the 
Twelve  Coloured  Plates  in- 
cluded amongst  the  Illus- 
trations of  this  book,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  valu- 
able co-operation  of  Mr.  F. 
Edward  Hulme,  F.L.S.,  the 
able  and  accomplished  Artist  and  Author  of 
*  Familiar  Wild  Flowers.*  The  admirable  plant 
portraits  with  which  that  well-known  and  de- 
servedly popular  work  is  being  embellished,  are 
veritable  things  of  beauty.  No  more  faithful  and 
beautiful  representations  of  wild  flowers  have 
ever,  in  our  opinion,  been  made,  than  those 
which  Mr.  Hulme  has  been  producing  Irom 
month   to   month,  for  some  time  past,  for  the 
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serial  numbers  of  his  delightful  book ;  and  there 
are  very  few  indeed,  if  any,  which  equal  them  in 
any  work  published  before  the  appearance  of 
*  Familiar  Wild  Flowers.'  The  secret  of  Mr. 
Hulme's  success  in  depicting  plant  forms,  lies  in 
the  circumstance  that  he  combines  with  botanical 
knowledge  rare  powers  of  artistic  delineation, 
and  that  he  is  a  close  student  of  Nature,  from 
which,  and  from  which  alone,  all  his  drawings 
are  made. 

Our  desire  was  to  obtain  for  *  Sylvan  Spring  ' 
a  series  of  Twelve  Plates  which  should  contain 
floral  groupings  representative  of  the  vernal 
season ;  and  these,  Mr.  Hulme  kindly  undertook 
to  supply,  keeping  as  near  as  he  could — con- 
sistently with  the  somewhat  limited  time  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  obtaining  the  necessary 
material  for  the  plates — ^to  our  suggested  list  of 
subjects.  His  success,  in  this  especial  under- 
taking, we  can  confidently  leave  to  the  judgment 
of  the  public. 

The  work  of  reproducing  by  chromo-iithography 
Mr.  Hulme's  coloured  drawings,  was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.    Leighton   Bros.,   whose   reputation   for 
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colour  printing  stands  second  to  none  in  this 
country,  and  whose  execution  of  the  illustrations 
of  *  The  Fern  World '  had  left  nothing  to  be 
desired.  We  trust  we  may  be  allowed  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  admirable  fidelity  with  which, 
in  the  present  instance,  Messrs.  Leighton  Bros, 
have  copied  Mr.  Hulme's  work. 

The  Coloured  Plates  will  be  found  at  the  pages 
indicated  below : — 
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Plate  1   . 
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.  166 
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Of  the  Sixteen  full-page  Wood  Engravings, 
fourteen  are  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Birket  Foster, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Wimperis,  Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  and 
Mr.  F.  W.  Keyl ;  and  some  of  the  smaller  Wood 
Engravings  in  the  text  are  from  drawings  by 
Mr.  Harrison  Weir,  Mr.  J.  C.  Horsley,  and 
Mr.  John  Gilbert.  In  the  following  table  each 
Artist's  name  is  given  against  the  page  on  which 
his  illustration  appears  : — 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

HAT  a  hoBt  of  delightful 
associations  are  suggested 
by  the  mention  of  Spring  I 
— associations  which  touch 
the  fancy  and  stir  the  ima- 
gination in  a  way  that  is 
not  experienced,  in  the  same 
degree,  at  any  other  period 
of  the  year. 

The  glory  of  summer  is  but  the  perfection  of 
the  vernal  season,  whose  full  beauty  comes  upon 
ns  by  gradations  which  are  almost  inaensil)le ; 
leading  on  from  opening  bud  to  incipient  leaf, 
and  thence,  through  saccessive  stages  of  beauty, 
to  expanded  foliage,  whose  hue  is  deeper,  in  its 
B  2 
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tinge  of  green,  than  the  golden  tints  of  its  early- 
verdancy.  Who  can  indicate  the  dividing  line 
between  the  season  of  preparation  and  the  season 
of  fulfilment  ?  Who  can  apportion  the  share  of 
each  in  the  fragrance  of  Hawthorn  and  Honey- 
suckle, which,  bursting  upon  us  from  the  May 
hedgebanks,  lingers  on  sweetly,  that  of  the  one, 
oftentimes,  far  into  June,  that  of  the  other  into 
the  later  months  of  summer  ?  To  which  season 
do  the  flowers  and  ferns  belong  which  open  and 
uncoil  alike  in  Spring  and  summer  ?  Each  of 
these  two  seasons  has  its  especial  floral  accom- 
paniment; for  there  are  blossoms  which  never 
live  to  breathe  the  summer  air,  and  blossoms  un- 
known to  the  period  of  Spring.  But  there  are 
others  which  cross  the  indefinable  dividing  line 
and  link  the  seasons  together,  thus  making  them 
harmoniously  blend. 

Autumn,  too,  steals  gently  upon  us  from  the 
end  of  summer,  colouring  with  warm,  rich  hues 
the  leafage  of  the  forest,  and  adding  new  beauty 
to  the  woods  ere  the  hand  of  decay  is  made  mani- 
fest. So  gradually  does  the  mellowing  season 
follow  upon  the  wane  of  summer  that  only  eyes 
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accustomed  to  closely  watch  and  carefully  study 
the  progressive  operations  of  Nature  can  detect 
the  tiny  spots  of  colour  which,  in  spreading,  will 
redden,  imbrown,  and  empurple  the  foliage  of 
autumn. 

Winter  has  not  the  stealthy  step  of  summer 
upon  Spring,  and  autumn  upon  summer ;  nor 
does  Spring  always  advance  unawares  upon  winter. 

Spring  Lea  to  us,  oftentimes,  with  what  may 
be  termed  a  gentle  suddenness — with  a  burst  of 
sunshine  and  the  soft  glow  of  warm  winds,  some- 
times blowing  with  regular  and  continuous  per- 
sistency,  sometimes  borne  in  intermittent  gusts 
alternated  by  colder  currents.  In  our  variable 
climate  it  is  not  easy,  at  all  times,  to  recognize  the 
true  character  of  the  soft  winds  that  occasionally 
reach  us  on  the  icy  verge  of  winter,  and  seem  to 
teU  of  coming  Spring.  Such  winds  often  follow 
our  ice-bound  periods  of  frost  and  snow,  and 
make  us  feel,  even  in  midwinter,  that  cold  adds 
zest  to  our  enjoyment  of  warmth. 

But  the  reactionary  movements  of  winter  do 
not  deceive  the  plant  world,  whose  living  forces 
are  snugly  hidden  away  in  subterranean  darkness. 
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The  pervading  warmth  which,  sometimes,  for  a 
brief  season  intervenes,  in  winter,  to  thaw  our 
accumulations  of  frozen  moisture,  cannot  coax 
deciduous  vegetation  above  ground.  Root  and 
stem  refuse  to  yield  to  the  blandishments  of 
wintry  warmth;  but  they  know  far  better  than 
do  we  when  the  Spring  is  really  coming,  and  the 
sudden  geniality  which,  to  us,  seems  the  herald 
of  its  arrival  finds  them  fully  prepared,  and  ready 
to  unfold  their  beauty  to  our  eyes. 

And  nowhere  is  Spring  so  welcome  as  in  our 
great  cities,  and  perhaps  in  none,  even  of  our 
great  cities,  is  it  hailed  with  so  much  delight — with 
so  great  a  sense  of  relief — as  in  London.  It  is 
natural  that  this  should  be  so  ;  for  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  the  larger  the  town  the  greater 
is  the  love  of  the  inhabitants  for  the  country  and 
for  the  delightful  season  which  first  in  the  year, 
and  irresistibly,  turns  the  thoughts  of  towns- 
people to  the  country. 

We  have  said  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
know  the  true  character  of  the  warm  winds 
which  reach  us  towards  the  end  of  winter.  Yet 
we  usually  do  know,  almost  by  intuition,  when 
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Spring  tas  really  come.  The  last  chilling  wind 
of  winter  has  left  its  impress  even  in  the  cor- 
ridors of  our  houses,  and  we  step  out  into  the 
streets  persuaded  that  the  cold  has  not  yet  gone. 
When  lo !  our  cheeks  are  fanned  by  a  sudden 
glow  of  warmth,  about  which  there  is  a  touch  of 
luxurious  softness  that  whispers — almost  audibly 
— *  Spring ! '  If  we  doubt  the  message  borne  to 
us  on  the  genial  air,  let  us  walk  into  the  garden. 
We  can  there  no  longer  be  deceived ;  for,  many 
a  day  before,  a  mysterious  mandate  has  been 
carried  underground,  and  buds  are  swelling  whose 
dark  brown  coverings  can  no  longer  restrain  their 
green  enfolded  gems. 

Spring  now,  we  find,  comes  on  apace.  The 
mild  warmth  of  vernal  winds  is  succeeded  by 
genial  sunshine  and  gentle  rain.  The  buds  un- 
fold, throw  back  their  scaly  covers,  and  come 
boldly  out  into  the  daylight.  The  wintry  twigs, 
whose  graceful  tracery  had,  erewhile,  stood  out 
in  strong  relief  against  the  sky,  are  now  lined 
and  tipped  with  verdancy,  the  tender  hue  of 
which  contrasts  delightfully  with  the  sombre 
bark.     From  buds  to  leaves — the  golden  vernal 
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leaves ;  from  leaves  to  flowers — the  flowers  of 
Spring — ^white,  pale  yellow,  golden,  orange,  and 
purple — Spring's  colours;  for  summer  mostly 
claims  the  deeper  hues  and  warmer  tints. 

How  beautiful  is  the  pervading  geniahty  of 
Spring !  This  tender  season  favours  all  alike, 
and  makes  its  influence  felt  no  less  in  the  window 
gardens  of  the  poor  than  in  the  conservatories 
of  the  rich.  The  trees  in  the  grounds  of  sub- 
urban mansions  put  on  their  green  dress;  but 
so  do  the  shrubs  in  the  narrow  courts  and  alleys 
of  the  town.  The  imprisoned  occupants  of 
earthenware  pots  in  the  most  wretched  abodes 
of  poverty  are  gently  summoned  to  contribute  to 
the  prevaiUng  greenness  ;  and  they  answer  to  the 
call,  and  come  forth  from  their  winter  sleep  to 
gladden  the  sad  eyes  of  toil-worn  workers,  by 
swelling  bud,  expanding  leaf,  and  opening  flower. 
The  genial  influence  of  Spring  pervades,  too,  no 
less  the  sylvan  surroundings  of  the  humblest  cot- 
tage than  those  of  the  great  country  house. 

Delightfully,  to  those  in  city  pent,  comes 
Easter — ^the  first  holiday  of  the  year — sometimes 
with    wintry    cold,    but    generally   with  vernal 
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warmth.  Happy  is  it  for  holiday-seekers,  at  this 
season,  when  the  severe  monotony  of  a  long 
winter  has  given  place  to  the  genial  reaction  of 
Spring,  and  the  sun  shines  upon  this  brief  period 
of  relaxation.  The  exodus  from  town ;  the  *  dip  * 
into  the  deep  green  lanes ;  the  search  for  Prim- 
roses and  Violets,  for  Daffodils  and  Cowslips,  for 
the  Periwinkle  and  early  Harebell ;  the  dive  into 
the  woods,  where  the  ferns  are  springing  up, 
where  the  Oak  is  beginning  to  put  on  its  early 
dress  of  golden  green,  and  the  Beech  is  unfolding 
its  leaves  from  their  soft  envelopes  of  silver  silk — 
these  are  some  of  the  enjoyments  of  the  first 
Spring  ramble  at  Eastertide. 

There  is  some  heaviness  of  heart  in  coming 
back  to  town  from  the  copse,  the  lane,  and  the 
meadow.  But  town  trees  have  expanded  during 
our  absence,  making  city  streets  look  gayer  and 
brighter  than  when  we  last  saw  them ;  and  though 
we  can  no  longer  walk  where  the  Violets  nestle 
in  the  hedgebanks  with  the  graceful  forms  of  un- 
rolling fern  fronds,  we  may  get  faint  consolation 
in  the  sight  of  these  wild  gems  of  early  spring 
ad  they  exhale  their  sweet  odours  from  the  stores 
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of  the  poor  flower-sellers  at  our  street  corners • 
We  cannot  bring  the  country  with  us,  but  we 
may  rejoice  in  the  knowledge  that  our  town 
councillors  are  becoming  wiser  in  their  genera- 
tion, and  are  finding  how  healthful  and  delightful 
it  is  to  have  trees  in  their  midst. 

And  we  may  do  more  than  this.  We  may 
have  Spring  in  our  minds  and  Spring  in  our 
hearts.  We  may  learn  to  study  Nature  and  to 
love  her.  Love  will  indeed  inevitably  follow 
study ;  and  the  period  of  the  year  during  which 
the  study  of  Nature  will  prove  to  be  most  fasci- 
nating is  the  Spring. 

In  these  days  of  hard  work  and  engrossing 
occupation,  the  increasing  demands  of  *  business ' 
doubtless  afford  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
leisure,  to  the  great  majority  of  our  townspeople, 
for  making  actual  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  lane,  fieldpath,  brook,  moor,  and  glen ;  with 
the  birds,  animals,  and  insects  which  resort  to 
them,  and  with  their  graceful  and  beautiful 
clothing  of  trees,  ferns,  and  flowers.  But  if  love 
for  these  things  be  once  implanted  in  the  heart, 
and  enthusiasm  for  their  pursuit  and  investigation 
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be  once  instilled  into  the  mind,  the  opportunities 
of  none  amongst  us  will  be  so  restricted  as  to 
preclude,  altogether,  the  possibility  of  attention 
being  given  to  them:  whilst  the  busiest  will  be 
astonished  at  the  large  amount  of  leisure  which 
determination  will  enable  them  to  command — by 
the  utilization  of  odd  moments  ordinarily  wasted 
during  the  course  of  one  short  week — ^for  acquiring 
such  book  knowledge  as  will  add  immensely  to 
the  zest  of  their  enjoyment  of  the  country  on  any 
and  every  one  of  the  occasions  during  which  they 
are  enabled  to  visit  it. 

The  course  we  have  indicated  is  one  the  pursuit 
of  which  will  perhaps  be  rendered  more  pleasant 
and  attractive  by  the  offer  of  some  guidance.  The 
Spring  walk  into  woods  and  through  green  lanes 
gives  an  indefinable  sense  of  pleasure  even  to 
those  who  cannot  individualize  the  objects  of  their 
admiration.  The  soft,  sweet  breath  of  the  wild 
flowers,  the  burst  of  colour,  the  gentle  glow  of 
sunshine,  the  *  plash '  and  dreamy  *  gurgle '  of 
moving  water,  the  hum  of  insects,  the  joyous 
carols  of  birds — all  the  fresh  sights  and  sounds 
and  sensations  of  the  Spring  time  in  what  we 
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fondly  call  *the  country' — produce  in  the  most  un- 
learned in  God's  great  book  feelings  which  render 
mere  existence  inexpressibly  delightful.  But  the 
delight  is  intensified,  the  enjoyment  is  more  than 
redoubled,  when  the  instinctive  sensuous  feeling 
is  stimulated  by  intellectual  discrimination.  Who 
is  there,  amongst  lovers  of  the  country,  who  has 
not  experienced  a  feeling  akin  to  sadness  on  being 
unable  to  recognize  and  name  a  plant  or  flower 
whose  beauty  of  form,  colour,  or  perfume,  has 
attracted  him  ?  To  know,  at  least,  something  of 
the  beautiful  clothing  of  the  earth  is  a  gain  :  for 
the  knowledge  induces  a  feeling  of  *  homeUness,' 
to  use  a  peculiarly  English  expression.  We  feel, 
with  this  knowledge,  as  we  walk  into  the  shady 
copse,  by  the  hedgebanks,  or  along  the  stream 
side,  that  we  are  moving  amongst  acquaintances ; 
and  it  is  a  social  feeUng  of  a  refined  and  delightful 
kind. 

Even  *a  little  knowledge'  of  the  great  and 
beautiful  book  of  Nature  is  not  *a  dangerous 
thing,'  for  it  creates,  inevitably,  a  thirst  for  more: 
and  the  thirst  craves  for  satisfaction,  and  is  not 
satisfied  without  deeper  and  deeper  draughts,  each 
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one  of  which  is  more  delicious  than  the  last.  And 
unlike  the  vain  pleasure  which  leaves  a  sting  in 
the  train  of  enjoyment,  drinking  from  the  cup 
which  Nature  offers  us — if  we  may  continue  the 
simile — imparts  a  sweet  taste  to  the  palate.  The 
thirst  itself  is  not,  even  in  the  remotest  degree, 
a  painful,  but  is  a  pleasant  sensation;  for  the 
craving  and  the  gratification  are  both  delightful. 

If  this  volume  may  claim  originaUty  for  the 
mode  of  treatment  of  its  subject,  it  will  be  by  its 
endeavour  to  represent  Spring — that  is  to  say. 
Sylvan  Spring— in  its  progressive  character;  the 
existence  of  Spring  and  its  progress  being  broadly 
indicated  by  the  flowering  of  our  forest  trees. 

Tree  *  flowers  P  How  widely  is  the  beUef 
entertained  that  trees,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, do  not  produce  flowers.  The  Horse-chest- 
nut, the  Laburnum,  and  one  or  two  equally 
familiar  trees  doubtless  furnish,  according  to  the 
popular  mind,  instances  which  make  the  exception 
to  the  popular  rule.  But  to  associate  the  Elm 
and  the  Oak  with  flowering  plants  seems  un- 
natural according  to  the  same  rule.  In  the  case 
of  the  Oak,  the  silky-looking  tassels  which  depend 
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from  its  twigs  towards  the  end  of  April  or  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  and  constitute  its  flowers, 
appear  contemporaneously  with  the  young  leaves. 
But  the  Elm  blossoms,  coming  before  the  foUage, 
escape  attention;  and  those  who  may  look  for 
flowers,  after  the  period  of  leafing,  will  find  none. 
Hence,  when  interest  in  the  movements  of  the 
plant  worid  has  not  been  aroused,  the  regular  and 
beautiful  operations  of  Nature  remain  unnoticed  ; 
and  if  they  are  noticed  they  are  not  compre- 
hended. 

It  is  usual  to  speak  of  Spring  as  of  a  season 
which  comes  almost  suddenly  upon  us,  and  it  is 
commonly  forgotten  that,  long  before  its  advent 
is  proclaimed  by  external  signs,  preparation  for 
it  has  been  slowly  in  progress  in  underground 
darkness.  The  uprising  movement  of  the  sap,  in 
the  earliest  plants  which  greet  the  vernal  season 
with  young  leaves,  has  commenced  many  a  week 
ere  the  effect  of  the  movement  is  visible  to  ordi- 
nary eyes,  and  the  moment  when  the  returning 
activity  of  the  vegetable  world,  following  on  the 
plant  sleep  of  winter,  has  begun,  is  really  Spring, 
although  the  date  may  belie  the  calendar  and  be 
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altogetlier  out  of  tlie  conventional  reckoning 
time. 

There  is,  then,  what  we  may  call  a  '  natural 
history  *  of  the  vernal  season — a  history  whose 
landmarks  are  many  and  various,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  commence  in  January  and  to  end  with 
May. 

To  indicate  the  chief  features  of  this  delightful 
season,  as  exhibited  in  the  plant  world,  will  be 
the  object  of  the  succeeding  chapters,  which  will 
contain,  first  a  brief  description  of  some  country 
rambles,  and  wiU  then  proceed  to  give,  in  the 
order  of  month?,  something  like  a  chronological 
*  history '  of  Sylvan  Spring. 


PART    I. 


SYLVAN   RAMBLES. 


^-^ 


SyliVah    Spkiko. 


PLATE    2. 
1-  O&k.      S_  Wood  Sorrel. 


SYLVAN    BAMBLES. 


A  WOODLAND  VILLAGE. 

T  is  the  early  Spring 
and  Eastertide.    The 
long  course  of  an  un- 
usuaUy  severe  winter 
has  but  lately  ended, 
and  the  trees  do  not, 
as  yet,  give  abundant 
indications  of  leafi- 
ness.   But  the  vernal 
season  has  really  com- 
menced— its  flowers 
are    peeping    above 
the  ground,  and  we  have  come  here  to  gather  im- 
pressions of  the  budding  freshness  of  the  country. 
0  2 
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Though  it  is  a  woodland  village  to  which  we 
have  come,  there  is  nothing  in  the  place  itself  of 
especial  interest.  It  has  a  history,  and  a  name 
with  a  true  sylvan  ring  in  it.  It  had  mention  in 
Domesday  Book,  and  at  one  time  William  the 
Norman  was  the  lord  of  its  manor.  The  village 
church  is  a  modem  building;  but,  close  to  it, 
stands  the  house  in  which,  for  a  century  or  two, 
coiuijs  have  been,  as  they  are  still,  held  by 
forest  *  verderers.'  Houses  *  straggle  '  along  the 
main  street,  and  are  just  as  simple  and  rustic- 
looking  as  country  village  houses  usually  are. 
The  dwellings  of  the  better  and  of  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  place  are  intermingled  in  irregular 
alternation — some  fronted  by  little  gardens ;  and 
the  walls  of  many  of  them  covered  or  half  covered 
by  trailing  creepers.  You  cannot  look  from  end 
to  end  of  its  main  *  artery,'  for  the  latter  is  not 
straight,  but  winds — a  feature  common  to  many 
places  of  its  kind. 

Pre-eminently  quiet  and  secluded  as  it  is,  and 
delightful  for  that  reason,  the  charm  of  the  place 
is  found  mainly  in  its  position ;  for  it  is  almost 
in  the  heart  of  an  extensively  wooded  district. 
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Turn  which  way  you  will — north,  east,  south, 
west — ^woodlands  meet  you  at  all  points ;  traversed 
indeed  by  roads,  but  by  roads  which,  at  every 
step,  give  perspectives  of  noble  trees,  of  mossy 
lawn,  and  sylvan  glade. 

We  purposed  to  avoid  the  village  inns,  and 
seek  the  quietness  and  seclusion  of  private  apart- 
ments— ^if  possible  on  the  verge  of  the  woods* 
The  very  nook  we  desired  was  kindly  indicated 
to  us  ;  and  reaching  the  village  in  the  evening,  it 
was  quite  dark  ere  we  set  out  for  our  lodgings, 
accompanied  by  our  hostess,  who  had  courteously 
met,  on  its  arrival,  the  coach  by  which  we  had 
travelled  from  the  nearest  railway-station. 

There  is  generally  a  pleasant  surprise  in  store 
for  those  who,  getting  to  rural  quarters  overnight, 
look  out  in  the  morning  upon  scenes  of  rustic 
beauty  revealed  to  them  for  the  first  time  upon 
drawing  aside  bedroom  curtains.  On  the  evening 
of  our  arrival  the  sky  was  clouded,  and  the  dark- 
ness— owing  to  the  absence  of  the  moon  and  the 
obUteration  of  the  stars — was  so  intense  that  we 
could  not  even  discern  the  roadway.  But  our 
conductress,   with    the    confidence    inspired    by 
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experience  of  every  incli  of  the  way,  led  us 
unerringly  along;  and  at  length,  after  winding 
and  turning  in  the  darkness,  glimmering  lights 
at  the  end  of  a  long  and  narrow  lane  made  us 
aware  that  we  were  nearing  our  quarters. 

The  morning  comes  and  the  early  sunlight 
peeps  in  at  our  windows.  Descending  below 
stairs  and  drawing  aside  our  sitting-room  cur- 
tains, we  may  look  out  in  two  directions  upon  quiet 
landscapes  through  the  casement  windows.  To 
the  north-west,  beyond  the  lawn  enclosure  of  green 
turf,  starred,  here  and  there,  by  Daisy  blooms, 
a  meadow  stretches,  in  which  cattle  are  peacefully 
browsing,  and  in  whose  dividing  hedges  grow 
ivy-covered  Oaks,  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  one  of 
which  the  trailing  evergreen  has  densely  covered. 
Beyond  the  furthermost  hedge  is  another  meadow, 
and  then  an  upland  slope  of  woodland,  whose  tree- 
tops  make  the  brief  horizon,  and  end  our  view. 
Our  other  window  looks  south-west  upon  trees 
and  peeps  of  meadow-land,  and  upon  a  road 
whose  winding  course  is  soon  lost  from  sight. 


LANB  AND  BEDQEBANE. 


EW  things  are  more  plea- 
sant than  a  quiet  saunter 
through  an  English  coun- 
try lane  in  the  early 
Spring,  with  an  eye  for 
flowers  and  fresh  young 
leaves.  To  be  thoroughly 
enjoyable,  such  a.  walk 
must  be  taken  with 
plenty  of  time  on  one's 

.  bands ;  and  perhaps  no 
part  of  the  day  is  better 
for  the  purpose  than  the 
forenoon,  when  the  air  is 
soft  and  fresh,  and  the 
dew  yet   lingers    in  tlie 
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shade.  Mind  and  body  are  then  at  their  best; 
for  both,  refreshed  by  sleep,  are  put  into  that 
almost  indescribably  pleasant  state  which  makes 
the  mere  sense  of  anticipated  enjoyment  dehghtful. 
Every  breath  one  draws  under  such  conditions,  in 
the  sweet  country  atmosphere,  is  deUcious. 

Leaving  our  forest  lodgings  on  such  a  morning 
as  the  one  we  have  just  indicated,  we  set  out  with 
the  anticipations  of  a  first  Spring  visit  to  the 
country,  and  with  the  hope  of  seeing,  not  as  yet 
a  great  abundance  of  vegetation,  but  of  seeing 
everything  at  its  freshest. 

We  follow  a  lane  leading  towards  the  woods, 
and  bordered  for  a  short  way  on  either  side  by 
hedgebanks  bounding  enclosures — that  on  the 
left  fringed  by  picturesque  forms  of  Oak ;  the  one 
on  the  right  by  a  copse  of  Fir.  'Ditches'  on 
either  hand  border  our  way,  and  afford  abundant 
attraction  for  a  close  observer  of  Nature.  Just 
budding  forth  into  form  the  incipient  leaves  of 
the  Brambles,  with  whose  arching  sprays  they 
are  overspread,  contrast  delightfully,  -  by  their 
delicate  hue,  with  the  dark  green  leaves  of  last 
season — ^the   old   leaves  being  brown-edged   and 
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blotched  with  purple.  The  winter  leaves  of  the 
Bramble  are  very  variable  in  form  aud  colour, 
depending  on  the  positions  in  which  they  grow,  and 
upon  their  exposure  to  or  protection  from  frost 
and  cold  easterly  winds.  Sometimes  they  shrivel 
and  drop  to  the  ground,  and  sometimes  they 
preserve  their  summer  greenness,  or  the  em- 
purpling tinge  of  autumn,  the  winter  through. 

Green  moss,  from  beneath  the  shrubbery  of  the 
hedgebank,  displays  itself  in  vivid  relief  against 
the  mass  of  dead  leaves  strewn  from  the  last  fall ; 
and  in  the  same  position  we  espy  pretty,  shin- 
ing  and  leathery  Uttle  fronds  of  the  Hard  Fern 
{Blechnum  spicant)^  looking,  as  they  do,  so  much 
like  small  double-toothed  combs.  There  is 
scarcely  any  evergreen — if  we  except  the  Ivy  and 
the  Hartstongue — so  very  fresh  and  delightful  as 
the  Hard  Fern  in  early  Spring.  Oftentimes  it 
affords  the  only  relief  in  parts  of  a  hedgebank  or 
on  the  sheltered  ditch  sides,  from  a  prevailing 
mass  of  brown  leaves ;  and  wherever  it  is  found 
growing,  it  will  conveniently  unite,  contrast,  or 
blend  with  its  surroundings ;  the  persistence  of  its 
own  dead  fronds,  clustering  around  the  newly- 
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formed  ones,  m^Dg  a  change  of  another  kind  in 


the  prevailing  greenness  of  the  summer  vegeta- 
tioQ. 

The  Hazels  from  the  bank  above  the  water 
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level  are  beginning  to  lose  their  pendant  catkins, 
and  to  put  on  their  clothing  of  leaves.  But 
the  Hedgenut-tree  {Gorylus  avelUma)  deserves 
more  than  a  passing  notice.  When  autumnal 
tints  are  beginning  to  appear  in  hedgerow  and 
coppice,  and  the  familiar  clusters  of  edible  nuts, 
imbrowned  by  the  hue  which  betokens  ripeness, 
peep  out  coyly  from  between  the  mellowing 
leaves,  the  Hazel  obtains  much  more  notice  than 
it  does  in  the  Spring  time.  At  that  season,  indeed, 
thousands  of  those  who  may  wander  into  country 
lanes,  will  pass  unnoticed,  because  unrecognized, 
the  tree  or  shrub — as  it  may  chance,  for  Gorylus 
avellana  is  one  or  the  other  according  to  circum- 
stances (though  more  frequently  a  hedge  shrub 
than  a  tree) — which  later  on  becomes,  for  its  fruit, 
an  object  of  eager  search.  Yet  long  before  the 
hedgebanks  are  dressed  in  the  leafage  of  Spring, 
the  Hazel  has  commenced  its  vernal  season.  It 
begins  its  work  of  preparation  for  this  season 
tovirards  the  end  of  chilly  January,  when  often  the 
rime  of  the  hoar-frost  still  whitens  the  wintry 
forms  of  vegetation,  by  throwing  out  its  catkins 
—pendant    golden    green    tassels,    which    hang 
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gracefiiUy  in  twos  and  threes,  and  in  varying 
lengths,  an  inch,  two  inches,  three,  and  four. 
The  Hazel  catkins  are  the  Hazel  bloom,  for  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  rule  in  the  plant  world, 
Corylus  avellana  blossoms  before  its  leaves  come 
out.  But  these  graceful  pendant  flowers  are  the 
male  or  barren  blossoms — barren,  however,  only 
in  the  sense  of  being  non- fruit-bearing ;  for  they 
bear  about  them  the  half-mysterious  pollen,  or 
fertilizing  dust,  which  impregnates  the  crimson- 
tipped  fertile  flowers  that,  coyly,  and  more  mo- 
destly, peeping  out  from  other  parts  of  the  same 
tree,  anon  develope  into  the  familiar  hedgenuts. 

This  association  of  male  and  female  flowers  on 
the  Hazel  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  curious 
and  interesting  class  moncBciay  the  twenty-first  of 
the  LiunaDan  system  of  classification  of  plants. 
Monoecious  plants  {monos^  one,  and  oikoSy  a  house) 
have  their  stamens,  or  male  organs,  in  one  set  of 
flowers— which  are  the  barren  pendant  catkins  in 
the  case  of  the  Hazel — and  their  pistils,  or  female 
organs,  in  another  set  of  flowers,  which — also  in 
the  case  of  the  Hazel — appear  inconspicuously  at 
the  tops  of  Httle  bud-like  protuberances,  but  arc 
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revealed  to  careful  eyes  as  minute  but  brilliantly, 
crimson  filaments. 

Long,  however,  before  these  tiny  crimson 
blossoms  have  become  developed  into  rudimentary 
firuit,  and  even  before  the  Hazel  leaves  have  fully 
come  out,  the  catkins  have  begun  to  droop  and 
become  discoloured ;  and  finally — ^when  their  work 
of  fertilization  is  finished — ^they  die  and  drop 
from  the  twigs  which  held  them. 

Just  now  we  gathered  a  spray  of  Hazel  bearing 
catkins  in  varying  stages  of  their  existence,  some 
beginning  to  wither  and  others  which  had  but 
lately  come  out.     But  the  leaf  buds  on  the  same 
twig  have  only  now  begun  to  burst,  disclosing 
their  enfolded  sets  of  green  leaves.     From  one 
of  these,  no  larger  than  a  pea,  we  take  an  incipient 
leaf,  and  examine  it  with  our  pocket  microscope. 
How  beautiful  is  this  tiny  undeveloped  thing,  a 
mere  speck  of  green  to  the  naked  eye ;  but,  seen 
through   the  glass,  a  delicate  green   gem,  with 
the  beautiful   tracery    in   miniature  of  the  full- 
grown  leaf,  possessing,  moreover,  the  added  love- 
liness of  a  fringe  of  silvery  silk  along  its  tiny, 
serrated  edge,  and  silvery  silk  also  strewn  upon 
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its  microscopic  surface,  which   Bpai4JeB  as  the 
delicate  threads  catch  and  reflect  the  light. 

From  the  Hazels  pass  we  to  the  Willows  and 
Osiers,  which  grow  out  from  oar  wayside  hedge- 


banks.  Equally  curious  and  interesting  is  the 
early  blossoming  of  these  trees.  Like  Gorylus 
avellana,  the  Willow  has  its  flowers  in  advance 
of  its  leaves.  But  the  Willow  blossoms  are  not 
merely  of  two  kinds,  barren  and  fertile,  or  male 
and  female,  for  each  kind  is  borne  on  a  different 
tree.    Unlike  the  Hazel  blossoms  too,  those  of 
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the  Willow  do  not  droop,  but  grow  erect  on  the 
twigs  of  the  tree.  The  lai^e  bud-like  clusters 
of  male  blossoms  are  roundish-oblong  bodies, 
bristling  with  yellow  two-anthered  stamens,  which 
peep  out  from  the  shelter  of  overlapping  scales. 
The  catkin  bearing  the  female  blossoms  is  also  a 
roundish-oblong  body,  but  is  rounder  than  that 
which  bears  the  male  flowers. 

In  the  wood  engraving  wo  give  on  the  previous 
page  is  shown  a  twig  of  the  common  Osier  (Salix 
vimi'oalia)  with  catkins  of  male  blossoms.  In 
an  enlarged  form  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
engraving  are  figured  two  anthers  of  a  barren 
flower,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  is  shown,  also 
in  an  enlarged  form,  a  germen  or  ovary  from  a 
catkin  of  fertile  flowers. 

In  the  lane  through  which  we  passed  a  few 
minutes  ago  we  picked  the  twig  of  a  female 
Willow;  and  on  examining  it  we  find  that 
the  catkins,  alternately  placed  along  the  stems 
which  bear  them,  look  like  little  silk  tassels,  but 
they  stand  erect,  the  bright  fringe  of  the  tassels 
consisting  of  closely-packed  narrowly-oblong  little 
bodies,   largest  near  their   bases — ^the  parts   of 
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attachment  to  the  catkin — and  narrowing  upwards 
to  a  golden  green  point.  These  little  bodies  are 
the  pistils  or  female  and  productive  organs  of 
the  trees ;  and  each  is  provided  with  two  stigmas, 
and  includes  a  one-celled  ovary,  or  seed-bearing 
receptacle.  The  pistils  on  the  catkins  we  have 
just  picked  are  incipient  and  minute,  but  anon 
they  would — had  they  remained  on  the  tree — 
have  enlarged  and  ripened,  would  then  have  split 
open  at  the  top  into  two  parts  or  valves,  and 
each  valve  or  door,  rolling  back,  would  have  dis- 
closed, within  the  disrupted  ovary,  numerous 
seeds  tufted  with  silky  down,  seeds  which  the 
first  wind  would  have  dispersed  far  and  wide, 
each  one  sailing  upon  its  downy  wings. 

But  ere  we  dismiss  this  Willow  twig  from 
consideration,  we  must  mention  the  tiny  incipient 
foliage  which  is  just  coming  out  upon  it.  The 
naked  eye  would  scarcely  discover  a  green  leaf 
anywhere  upon  the  twig;  but,  bringing  the 
microscope  to  bear  upon  one  part  of  it,  where 
a  bud  scale  has  recently  burst,  we  may  discover 
a  minute  green  leaf,  whose  back  and  edges  are 
densely  clothed  with  white  and  silky  down,  whilst 
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upon  tbe  green  upper  surface,  the  light  sparkleo 
from  the  scattered  silky  hairs. 

Some  species  of  Willow  are  very  beautiful. 
The  accompanying  6gure  represents  one  that 
has  been  said  to  be  '  the  most  beautiful  of  its 
kind  in  the  whole  world.'  It  is  the  Woolly 
Broad-leaved  Willow  {Salve  lanata). 


It  grows  on  some  of  the  mountains  of  Scotland, 
but  is  rare.  Its  golden  catkins  are  especially 
prominent;  and  when,  in  the  early  Spring,  its 
young  leaves  begin  to  come  out,  the  silky  hairs 
which    cover  their  surface  catch   the   sun-rays 
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and  sparkle  with  brilliant  effect.  In  our  wood 
engraving  are  shown  leaves  of  Salix  lanata  as 
well  as  a  portion  of  a  twig  of  this  species  with  a 
barren  catkin  bristling  into  its  investing  stamens. 
On  the  right  hand  of  the  engraving  is  a  germen 
of  a  female  catkin,  and,  on  the  opposite  side,  figures 
showing  the  stamens — ^in  a  way  common  to  some 
species  of  the  genus  Salix — with  their  filaments 
united,  all  three  of  these  small  figures  being 
enlarged  from  the  natural  size. 

To  bees  the  male  Willow  catkins  are  very 
precious ;  for  within  the  scales  which  overlap  the 
buses  of  the  stamens  are  glands  containing  honey 
which  has  been  secreted  there,  and  these  pendant 
blossoms  are,  therefore,  among  the  earliest  flowers 
to  contribute  to  the  sweetness  so  largely  stored 
up  in  the  hive. 

Among  the  early  flowers  which  stud  the  moist 
lane  banks  we  find,  of  course,  the  Primrose ;  and 
familiar  as  is  this  delicately  beautiful  flower,  we 
must  pause  a  moment  to  descant  upon  it,  and  to 
note,  at  least,  such  minute  details  of  loveliness 
as  may,  perchance,  escape  the  incurious  eye. 
Perhaps  no  plant  in  bloom  in  the  early  Spring- 
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time  is  so  strongly  suggestive  of  the  opening  of 
the  yemal  season  as  is  this  delicate  species  which, 
though  the  Primula  vulgaris  of  the  botanist,  is 
common  only  in  the  sense  of  being  abundant. 
The  very  freshness  of  the  green  leaves  is  delight- 
fully representative  of  the  fresh  verdancy  of  the 
opening  Spring — ^verdancy  which  is   more   con- 
spicuous and  enlivening,  at  that  season,  than  at 
any  other,  because  of  the  contrast  afforded  by 
the  dead  vegetation  of  the  hedgebank.     But  the 
Primrose  leaf  is  not  green  alone.     The  base  of 
its  mid-stem  is  often  beautifully  tinged  with  pink, 
which  not  unf requently  spreads,  in  a  gentle  glow  of 
colour,  along  the  stem — blending  with  the  whitish 
greenness  of  the  latter  whilst  suffusing  it  with  a 
delicate  blush — into  the  leaf.     The  forked  veins 
and  the  reticulating  veinlets  which  ramify  over 
the  leafy  surface,  commencing  from  the  mid-stem, 
are,  too,  very  beautiful ;  and  the  eye,  assisted  by 
the  magnifying-glass,  will  look  with  pleasurable 
wonder  upon  the  wealth  of  downy  hairs  which 
overspread  its  under  sides. 

From  leaves  to  blossoms  of   sulphur  yellow 
which  has  no  rival  in  the  delicate  lightness  of 
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its  tint — ^the  pervading  hue  thrown  out  in  relief 
by  the  star  of  deeper  colour  which  forms  the 
centre  of  the  five  spreading  petals  of  the  floral 
crown,  and  surmounts  and  surrounds  the  five 
pollen-covered  stamens  whose  heads  peep  out 
from  the  depths  of  the  tubular  part  of  the  salver- 
shaped  corolla,  encased,  in  its  turn,  in  the  light- 
green  urn-shaped  calyx.  The  hue  of  pink  which 
often  spreads  upon  the  leaf -stalks  is  seen 
also  upon  the  long  and  delicate  flower  stems 
which  support  the  sweet  pale  blossoms  of  this 
delightful  plant. 

Note  we  next  the  Lesser  Celandine  {Ranunculus 
ficaria  of  the  botanists),  a  thing  indeed,  *  of 
beauty,'  in  leaf  and  flower.     Wordsworth  says, — 

'  Long  as  there's  a  nun  that  sets 
Primroses  will  have  their  glory  ; 
Long  as  there  are  violets, 

They  will  have  a  place  in  story.* 

But,  he  continues, — 

'  There's  a  flower  that  shall  be  mine, 
'Tis  the  Little  Celandine.' 

We  saw  just  now,  in  our  lane,  a  lot  of  these 
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beautiful  little  plants,  «ad  here  are  some  more 


of  them  witli  their  long  leaf  and  flower  stems — 
the  leaves  heart-shaped,  beautifully  glossy  and 
prettily  veined — verdant  patches  of  lighter  hue 
spreading  upon  the  dark-green  leaf  surface — and 
finely  contrasting  with  the  deep  yellow  of  the 
spreading  oval-shaped  petals,  nine  in  number, 
surrounding  the  circlet  of  the  still  yellower 
anthers  of  the  stamens,  the  floral  crown  resting 
upon  the  yellowish-green  calyx,  or  cup,  whose 
sepals  are  three  only  in  number. 
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From  flowers  to  ferns  once  again.  Here,  peep- 
ing out  from  the  depths  of  our  lane  bank  are 
more  specimens  of  the  shining,  evergreen  fronds 
of  Blechntim  spicantj  the  dark  hue  of  last  year's 
fronds — in  those  we  now  see — delightfully  con- 
trasting with  the  fresh  green  of  some  opening 
ones.  As  yet,  however,  only  the  barren  fronds 
have  appeared,  for,  though  this  fern  has  two 
kinds  of  frond,  the  taller,  fruitful  ones  with  their 
narrower  leaflets  and  thickly  spore-covered  under- 
sides, will  not  begin  to  unroll  upwards  until  the 
advance  of  early  summer  has  coaxed  them  above 
ground. 

We  must  not  forget  another  evergreen,  the 
familiar  Ivy.  How  delightfully  this  beautiful 
plant  refreshes  every  dark  comer,  dispelling  the 
gloom  of  deadness,  even  in  mid-winter,  and 
looking  bright  and  joyful  in  the  earliest  period 
of  returning  Spring!  The  Ivy  shuns  no  place 
where  its  glossy  and  leathery  leaves  can  be  of 
service.  It  twines  upon  knotted  tree-roots;  it 
clings  about  their  swelling  boles  ;  it  climbs  a 
naked  hedgebank,  adheres  to  stony  surfaces,  and 
trails  through  matted  masses  of  rankest  vegeta- 
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tion.  It  makeB  tlie  deadness  of  decayed  and 
imbrowned  leaves,  picturesque ;  for  it  curieB  life 
and  persistent  greennese  everywhere.  It  clambers 
lovingly  up  the  Oak,  aa  if  to  give  perennial  ver- 
dancy  to  the  rugged  wintry  form  of  the  monarch 
of  the  wooda.  But,  even  by  itself,  it  is  always 
picturesque  and  always  beautiful,  whether  we 
regard  its  twisting  stems,  its  fibrous,  travelling 
rootlets,  or  its  glossy  foliage. 

In  a  forest,  too,  the  Ivy  is  one  of  the  chief 
adjuncts  of  picturesqueness  and  beauty.  One  can 
go  nowhere  without  seeing  it.  The  forest,  indeed, 
would  not  be  the  forest,  as  we  fondly  picture  it, 
without  this  charming  trailer.  There  it  lends 
force  to  grandeur  and  power  to  sjrmmetry ;  but, 
in  the  hedgebank,  it  reigns  almost  supreme.  It 
knows  no  rival  in  depth  of  greenness,  and  scarcely 
an  equal  in  persistent  verdancy  and  pervading 
beauty. 
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AD  we  stayed  a  little  longer, 
we  might  have  noticed  much 
more  than  we  have  noticed 
that  is  interesting  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  hedgebanks  by  which 
we  have  passed.  We  might 
have  identified  and  mentioned 
many  little  plants  and  shrubs 
that  are  coming  into  leaf,  and 
will,  ere  long,  contribute  their 
share  to  the  wealth  of  sylvan  bloom  which  will  deck 
the  later  Spring.  But  we  have  described  only 
those  plants  whose  flowers  render  them  prominent, 
or  are  noticeable  by  their  exceptional  verdancy. 
Onr  sylvan  rambles  will  be  continued  in  the  later 
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season,  and  we  sliall  liave  more  to  say  of  way- 
side and  hedgerows. 

But  now  we  liave  reached  the  end  of  our  lane, 
and  have  come  upon  a  road  skirting  the  verge  of 
open  woodlands.  As  we  turn  into  this  road,  the 
woods  rise  along  a  slope,  which  commences  on 
the  right-hand  side  of  the  way.  And  here  the 
effect  of  colour  under  the  Oaks  and  Beeches  which 
grow  upon  the  ascendmg  ground  is  singularly 
striking.  Along  the  road  on  each  side  runs  a 
stream  of  water.  Undulating  meadow  enclosures, 
on  our  left,  give  a  prospect,  between  trees,  of  the 
now-distant  village  houses.  The  woodland,  in 
two  belts,  with  glades  between,  runs  upwards 
on  the  opposite  side.  The  ground  beneath 
the  trees  is  red  with  the  fallen  leaves  of  Beech 
and  Oak ;  and  whilst  the  gnarled  and  twisted  Oak 
branches  are  garlanded  with  climbing  Ivy,  a 
purple  mist  hangs  in  the  boughs  of  Beech  ;  for 
the  scales  of  the  swelling  leaf-buds  acquire  a 
greater  depth  of  colour  than  their  empurpling 
winter  hue. 

The  warm  glow  of  the  strewn  red  leaves 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  bright  green  patches 
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of  moss  which  are  spread  upon  the  ground,  and 
are  heightened  in  colour  where  the  sunKght,  which 
is  streaming  through  the  tree-tops,  falls  upon  them. 
Hues  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  too,  stain  the  rugged 
tree  boles,  where  moss  and  lichen  cluster  upon 
the  rough  bark;  and  to  all  is  lent  a  sparkling 
brightness  by  the  glitter  of  sunUght  upon  the 
HoUj. 

Our  road  winds  upwards,  turning  round,  as  it 
ascends,  to  the  left.  We  have  proceeded,  how- 
ever, but  a  few  steps  onwards,  ere  we  stop  to 
enjoy  and  admire  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the 
scenery  on  the  right.  Just  at  this  spot  a  stream 
coming  out  of  the  woods  to  meet  the  one  which 
runs  down  along  the  road-side  from  the  hill  we 
are  ascending,  passes,  at  the  point  of  junction, 
under  an  arch  that  crosses  the  way.  Our  sense 
of  enjoyment  of  the  woodland  scene  is  heightened 
by  the  musical  murmuring  of  the  water.  The 
dead  leaves  of  last  season  seem  almost  to  live 
again  under  a  new  aspect  as  the  sunlight  brings 
out  the  exceeding  richness  of  their  hues  of  red 
and  brown.  On  the  same  leafy  bed,  where 
the  first  frosts  of  the  late    winter  laid  them, 
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Bracken  fronds  gracefully  lie,  adding  to  tbe  russet 
tints  of  the  foreground.  Over  the  moss  trail 
sprays  of  lyy ,  and  yerdant  tufts  of  grass  peep  up 
between.  On  some  of  the  boughs  of  young 
Beeches,  CDcrusted  with  light  and  dark  patches 
of  lichen,  the  amber-coloured  withered  leaves  of 
the  past  autumn  still  hang,  whilst,  underneath, 
the  arching  sprays  of  Blackberry  yet  carry  their 
dead,  evergreen,  or  empurpled  foliage. 

We  soon  reach  the  highest  point  of  our  upland 
road,  and,  looking  across  to  the  left,  get  a  pretty 
peep,  through  a  group  of  trees  near  the  road-side, 
of  our  woodland  village,  its  church  and  houses 
almost  hidden  from  our  point  of  view  amongst 
the  trees  by  which  it  is  environed. 

On  our  right  is  still  the  fringe  of  the  open 
woods,  bordered  by  Qorse  in  full  bloom,  the  green 
and  gold  of  which  finely  contrasts  with  the  dead 
masses  of  Brake,  and  the  red  fallen  leaves  of  Oak 
and  Beech.  The  leaves  of  Hollies  sparkle  as 
they  catch  and  reflect  the  sunlight,  and  the  air  is 
full  of  the  music  of  singing  birds. 

The  woodland  becomes  wilder  as  we  descend,  on 
its  other  side,  the  brow  of  the  hill.     The  wayside, 
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on  either  hand,  is  broken  and  irregular,  and  is 
covered  by  forms  of  mossy  Oak  and  Beech,  whilst, 
on  the  green-sward  beneath,  are  scattered  clumps 
of  flowering  Gorse.     On  our  right,  we  may  get  a 
pretty  peep,  under  the  spreading  arms  of  an  ivy- 
covered  Oak — by  the  side  of  which  is  a  Holly-tree 
three  feet  in  circumference — into  the  depths  of  the 
woodland.     Though  the  imbrowned   and  lichen- 
encrusted  Oaks,  and  the  whiter  Beech  boughs  are 
not  dressed  in  their  full  Spring  foliage,  they  serve, 
by  their  more  sombre  hues,  to  bring  out  into  strong 
relief  the  bright  opening  leaves  of  some  Hawthorns 
near  by.     No  green  in  the  Spring  woodlands  looks 
quite  so  pleasant  and  delightful  as  that  of  the 
Hawthorn  in  young  leaf.     As  we  look  upon  the 
scene  just  now  before  us — the  ground  glowing  in 
red,   with   its   carpeting  of   dead  leaves,  out  of 
which  rise  the  forms  of  great  trees,  relieved,  here 
and  there,  by  the   sober  verdure   of  Holly  and 
Ivy,  the  tender  freshness   of  the    leafing   Haw- 
thorns being  heightened   by   the   soft   glow   of 
sunshine — we  get   an    impression    as    of   Spring 
struggling  for  ascendancy  with  winter. 
Continuing  our  way,  we  can  follow  with  the  eye, 
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for  some  little  distance,  the  coarse  of  the  woodland 
road  we  are  trayersing,  which,  taking  a  bold  and 
symmetrical  sweep  round  to  the  right,  is,  in  the 
distance,  lost  from  view  amongst  the  trees  whidi 
now  border  the  road  on  either  hand.  Jnst  where 
it  disappears,  the  woods  open  out  with  snigii- 
lar  beauty,  the  immediate  foreground  being 
studded  with  Oaks  and  Beeches  which  ara 
strangely  gnarled  and  twisted,  whilst  Ivy  is 
picturesquely  entwined  about  their  branches,  and 
their  boles  are  patched  with  orange-coloured 
lichens  and  deep  green  moss. 

All  trace  of  enclosure  becomes  lost  as  we  pro- 
gress, and  wild  open  woods  border  the  way  on 
either  hand.  There  is  always  a  keen  sense  of 
pleasure,  to  which  few  persons  are  strangers,  in 
thus  wandering  away  in  woodland  country  from 
inhabited  dwellings,  and  from  all  signs  of  cultiva- 
tion. Animated  nature  possesses  an  attraction, 
and  creates  an  absorbing  interest  for  us,  even 
when  we  are  alone,  an  interest  and  an  attraction 
that  preclude  the  possibility  of  experiencing 
feelings  of  loneliness. 

A  ramble  through  the  wild  uninhabited  parts 
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•  Yoi  those  who  love 
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of  mountainous  or  moorland  country  may  pro- 
duce, perhaps,  in  some  persons,  feelings  akin  to 
loneliness  and  a    sense   of  desolateness,  should 
there  be  no  clustered  trees  within  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  visible  horizon.     But  for  those  who 
love  to  carefully  read  the  book  of  Nature,  there  is 
^^  indefinable  charm  in  such  wild  rambles ;  and  if 
the  pedestrian  should  choose  to  wander,  not  gun 
ia  liand,  and  with  murderous  intent,  to  make  war 
Qpon  the  wild  inhabitants  of  God's  free  earth,  but 
observantly  and  thoughtfully,  the  mountain  deer 
°^y  sometimes  crouch  near  him ;  wild  rabbits  and 
°^Oorland  birds  will  remain  unstartled,  if  he  will 
^^t   still  and  watch  them ;  and  he  may  discover 
*  ^orld  of  strange  and  beautiful  vegetable  life  on 
t*^e  stony  surfaces  of  the  great  moorland  rocks. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  woodland  walk  in 
tH©  early  Spring.  There  is,  as  yefc,  little  visible 
^sect  life,  but  the  birds  are  singing  around  us, 
^^d  joyously  welcoming  the  vernal  warmth  of  the 
*viii.  The  surface  of  the  ground  becomes  more 
^^^dulating,  and  is  wilder  in  character ;  flowering 
Glorse  adds  its  rich  glow  of  colour  to  the  knolls 
^nd  hollows  of  the  woodland  glades,  and  to  the 
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green  of  the  wayside  turf ;  and  great  Oaks,  on 
either  hand,  give  an  aspect  of  qniet  grandeur  to 
the  scene. 

Just  now  the  spray  of  some  of  the  Oaks  and 
Beeches  is  especially  beautiful,  though  abundant 
green  from  opening  leaves  cannot  be  discerned ; 
and  the  reason  for  its  exceptional  beauty  will  be 
soon  apparent.  The  leafless  twigs  of  these  trees, 
when  at  their  prime,  always  present  a  subject  for 
study  and  admiration,  because  of  the  character- 
istic nature  of  their  ramification.  The  ramifi- 
cation of  the  Oak  is  especially  and  strongly 
characteristic  of  the  tree,  whilst  that  of  the 
Beech  is  remarkable  for  its  gracefulness;  and 
these  particular  features  can  always  be  seen  the 
winter  through.  But  in  the  early  Spring  about 
the  time  the  leaves  begin  to  burst  their 
purplish  envelopes,  the  leaf  buds  expand  under 
the  pressure  of  the  rising  sap ;  and  thus  a  richer 
depth  of  colour  is  lent  to  the  fine  spray  of  the 
trees ;  and  the  effect — when  masses  of  Oak  and 
Beech  twigs  are  shown  under  a  strong  light,  and 
the  reddish-brown  colour  of  the  rounder  Oak 
buds  is  mingled  with  the  more  uniform  hue  of 
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the  elongated  leaf  cases  of  the  Beech — ^is  as  if  a 
green  and  purple  mist  hung  about  the  tree-heads 
— an  effect  which  is  extremely  beautiful. 

But  we  cannot  longer  linger  on  the  borders  of 
this  woodland.  We  must  make  a  plunge  in 
amongst  the  trees ;  and  just  as  the  wish  to  do 
so  comes  uppermost,  we  reach  an  open  glade,  and, 
crossing  a  mossy  sward,  in  hue  of  golden  green,  we 
pass  in  amongst  tall  forms  of  Beech.  Here,  as 
before,  the  fallen  Beech  leaves  contrast  richly 
with  the  mossy  boles  of  the  graceful  trees,  with 
the  bright  colour  of  the  turf,  and  with  the  glisten- 
ing Holly,  and  the  prevailing  hues  are  heightened 
by  the  glow  of  the  blossoming  Gorse.  Pass- 
ing close  by  flowering  masses  of  the  prickly 
shrub,  we  are  impelled  to  stop  for  a  moment 
to  admire  the  exceeding  richness  of  its  hue. 
The  beauty  of  these  striking  flowers  is  well 
protected  by  the  rigid  spines  which  do  service 
as  leaves.  The  colour  of  the  petals,  when  closely 
examined,  is  a  yellow  of  singular  depth,  and  even 
the  sepals— forming  the  calyx,  which,  in  most 
flowers,  is  green — are  here  also  yellow,  though 
the  yellow  is  of  a  duller  and  paler  tinge.     The 
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pervading  yellowness  of  masses  of  Gt>r8e  blossom, 
in  contiguous  chmips,  oftentimes  lends  to  the 
landscape  so  intense  a  colour  as  to  produce  a 
dazzling  and  resplendent  effect. 

We  continue  our  path  over  mossy  turf  and  by 
the  mossy  and  lichen-covered  boles  of  noble 
Beeches ;  now  pressing  beneath  our  feet  the  dry 
and  crackling  leaves,  now  treading  on  the  noise* 
less  velvety  carpeting  of  the  ground.  Anon  we 
press  through  prickly  masses  of  Furze  and  brush 
against  clustering  Holly.  In  places  the  soil  is 
dry;  in  others  moist  with  the  streams  which 
trickle  from  the  uplands,  and — where  they  flow — 
deepen  the  verdant  hue  of  the  moss  and  other 
wild  plants  of  the  wood. 

Following  now  the  downward  course  of  the 
upland,  we  presently,  at  the  bottom,  come  upon 
the  murmuring  current  of  one  of  the  numerous 
streams  which  lend  so  much  life  and  add  so  great 
a  charm  to  this  noble  woodland.  We  can  cross 
this  stream  by  an  easy  spring ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
we  alight  on  a  bed  of  wild  plants — Water  Crow- 
foot, Little  Celandine,  and — most  conspicuous 
and  beautiful — Wood  Sorrel  in  full  flower. 
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For  the  exquisite  little  plant  last  named  we 
must  claim  something  more  than  brief  attention. 
Known  to  many  ramblers  through  the  woods,  and, 
by  sight,  to  thousands  more  who  may  not  know 
its  name,  Oxalis  acetosellay  the  common  (most 
beautiftd,   though  plentiful)    Wood    Sorrel   may 
always  be  recognized  amongst  the  tiny  growths 
of  the  shady   woodland   greensward   or  flower- 
bespangled  forest  stream-bank  by  the  singularly 
delicate  golden-green  hue  of  the  upper  sides  of 
its  clover-like  leaves.     Poised  on  a  delicate  and 
herbaceous  stem,  sometimes  green  and  sometimes 
of  alight  pink  colour,  the  little  trifoliate  leaf — 
^h  leaflet  broadly  heart-shaped — lifts  its  beauti- 
ftd head  just  level  with  the  points  of  tufted  grass. 
From  each    rootstock    grow   several    pubescent 
leaves,  and    oftentimes    the    little   plants    grow 
densely  clustered,   refreshing   the   eye  by  their 
delightful    hue — the    light    green   colour  of  the 
^pper  sides  being  often  contrasted  by  shades  of 
richer  colour  underneath — reddish    or    purplish 
pink,  and  both  sides  are  beautifully  veined.     But 
if  the  leaves  are  golden-green  gems  with  occa- 
sional   flashes  from  underneath    of    ruby    and 
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amethyst,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  blossoms? 
They,  too,  are  supported  on  the  most  slender 
and  delicate  of  green  or  pink  stems,  and  their 
five-parted,  white,  oval-shaped  petals  are  exqui- 
sitely veined  with  lilac  or  pink  or  purple — ^for 
the  colours  vary  under  varying  circumstances  of 
growth. 

He  who  has  once  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
charmiug  little  plant  will  never  forget  it ;  for  if 
he  be  imbued  with  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  the 
woods,  it  will  haunt  his  imagination  and  make 
him  fancy  that  he  hears  again  the  murmuring 
*  plash '  of  the  streamlet  on  whose  flowery  borders 
these  fairy-like  plants  of  early  Spring  have  spread 
their  mimic  forests  of  golden-green  foliage,  and 
reared  the  crowns  of  their  white-empurpled 
petals. 

One  circumstance  in  the  wise  economy  of 
Nature  we  must  note  in  connexion  with  the 
Wood  Sorrel,  ere  we  part  from  the  tiny  plant. 
Our  coloured  illustration  shows  the  leaflets  of 
oue  leaf — that  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  plate 
with  its  purple-pink  underside  towards  us — ex- 
tended.    Those  of  the  opposite  leaf — with  the 
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deeper  colour  of  its  underside  slightly  disclosed 
— are  drooping.  The  one  leaf  presents  the 
morning,  the  other  the  evening  aspect  of  the 
leaves  of  Oxalis  acetosella.  As  we  look  upon 
the  sunny  bed  of  these  beautiful  plants,  by  its 
streamlet  border,  the  sun  is  shining  on  the 
delicate  leaves,  and  as  sunshine  largely  aids  the 
formation  of  plant  secretions— including  those 
which  give  to  vegetation  the  inexpressible  charm 
of  colour — the  Uttle  leaves  are  extended  in  such 
a  way  as  to  secure — by  the  largest  exposure  of 
surface — the  greatest  benefit  during  the  hours  of 
sunshine.  The  same  position  of  the  leaves  serves 
the  useful  purpose,  during  midday  heat,  of  arrest- 
ing the  moisture  which  might  otherwise  become 
evaporated  from  the  roots — answering,  indeed,  to 
the  functions  of  a  shield.  But  when  evening 
closes  in,  after  the  heat  of  the  day,  refreshing 
dews  will  fall,  and  the  Wood  Sorrel  leaves  bow 
their  heads,  and,  assuming  the  form  of  miniature 
umbrellas,  invite  the  drops  to  roll  over  them  and 
to  fall  beneath,  where  eager  rootlets  are  awaiting 
the  welcome  supply  of  moisture. 
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PLATE    3. 
l.mnovr.  2.fl-jfnrose.    3.  Pea«>ck  BuUcrfVy. 
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BY   THE   WAY8IDB. 

EAVING  the  woods,  we  Bhall 
cross  a  damp  and  marahy 
tract  of  ground,  through 
which  we  must  pass  with 
careful  steps.  A  week  or 
two  earlier,  had  we  taken 
this  route,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  attract  our 
attention  in  any  part  of 
this  boggy  expanse,  except 
a  wealth  of  large,  green,  succulent-IookiDg  leaves, 
spreading  over  its  moister  parts.  But  now  the 
marsh  is  aglow  with  great  yellow  blossoms  which 
recline  on  its  surface  in  all  directions,  in  rich 
abundance   and  in   splendid   luxuriance.     These 
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are  the  blossoms  of  the  Marsh  Marigold  {GaJiha 
paltLstris)  plants  which  look  something  like  enor- 
mous Buttercups,  ^hej  are  in  reality  related  to 
the  Buttercup  family,  and  are  most  prominent 
and  striking  flowers — ^perhaps  the  most  prominent 
in  damp  comers  and  marshy  places  of  any  of  the 
flowers  of  early  Spring. 

When  once  seen,  as  our  coloured  illustration 
will  suggest,  the  large,  glossy,  succulent  and  some- 
what kidney-shaped  leaves  will  not  easily  be 
forgotten.  But  the  flowers  demand  the  chief 
attention  in  the  descriptive  enumeration  of  the 
attractions  of  Caltha  palustris — Galthay  a  cup ; 
palu8j  a  marsh  :  *  marsh  cups,'  but  veritable  cups 
of  gold.  There  is,  in  a  botanical  sense,  no 
corolla,  and  consequently  there  are  no  petals  in 
the  blossom  of  the  Marsh  Marigold.  The  golden 
floral  leaves  which,  oval  in  shape,  and  five  in 
number,  spread  out  around  the  flower  centre,  are 
not  petals  but  sepals,  and  they  form  the  calyx. 
If  there  were  but  the  tiniest  green  or  other 
coloured  expansions,  in  cup  form,  spreading  out 
underneath  what  we  see  of  the  golden  blossom, 
what  are  sepals — the  divisions  of  the  calyx — would 
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be  petals.  For  convenience  of  expression  and  to 
avoid  confusion,  the  term  perianth — periy  around 
and  atUhoSy  a  flower— is  used  to  indicate  the  floral 
leaves  when  there  is  only  one  set  of  these.  A 
flower  which  possesses  both  organs — calyx,  mostly 
green  and  without  scent,  and  corolla,  ordinarily  of 
a  colour  other  than  green  and  frequently  perfumed 
—will  be  said  to  have  a  double  perianth. 

But  we   are   wandering   somewhat  from   our 
Marsh  Marigolds,  whose  large,  golden  blossoms 
are  turned  upwards  to  the  sun,  displaying,  thickly 
clustered  around  the  pistils  in  the  centre  of  each 
floral  cup,  the  anther-headed  filaments  of  the  beau- 
tiful stamens  charged  with  golden  pollen  dust. 
Gold,   indeed,   there   is  everywhere   within   this 
bright  flower  disk — for  perianth,  filaments,  an- 
thers and  fertile  dust,  are  all  spread  lavishly  with 
the  rich  colour  of  the  precious  metal ;  and  if  we 
look  at  the  beautiful  sepals  under  a  strong  light 
with  our  pocket  microscope,  they  will  look  as 
if  they  were   composed  of  sparkling  gold   dust 
cemented  into   the   elegant  parts  of  this   floral 
crown.      The  green  flower  stems  are,  ordinarily, 
s^  ioch  or  two  in  length,  and  each  bears  a  single 
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blossom  oonspioaouslj  at  its  apex;  and  though, 
bjr  this  arrangement,  we  have  not  the  general 
effect  produced  bj  crowded  inflorescence,  there 
is  singular  beauly  in  the  individual  heads  of 
gold. 

Turning  away  reluctantly  from  these  splendid 
plants  of  the  marsh,  we  shall  presently  be  wan- 
dering once  more  along  the  wayside,  and  shall 
note  what  we  can  that  is  conspicuous  in  the 
appearance  of  what  we  may  call  wayside  trees — to 
distinguish  them  from  the  trees  of  the  wild  wood- 
land or  forest. 

And  perhaps  none  of  our  wayside  trees  will 
more  readily  attract  our  attention  than  the  Poplar, 
and  this  because  of  its  cheerful  motion.  Though 
the  peculiar  character  of  tremulousness  is  ordi- 
narily  ascribed  to  the  Aspen,  or  Populus  tremula, 
all  the  trees  of  the  genus  Populus  are  more  or 
less  remarkable  for  the  restlessness  of  their 
foliage ;  and  one  of  the  explanations  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  Populus  is  derived  from  a  belief  that 
it  was  called  arbor  populi^  or  tree  of  the  people, 
in  ancieut  Rome,  not  because  it  was  planted  in 
public  places  or  places  of  popular  resort,  but 
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because  its  leaves  were,  like  the  people,  easilj 
moved  or  agitated. 


The  Poplar,  like  the  Hazel,  flowers  in  early 
Spring  when  most  trees  are  leafless ;  but  unlike 
it,  though  like  the  Willow,  it  is  dioecious,  or,  as 
we  have  already  explained  when  speaking  of  the 
Willow,  the  male  and  female  bloBSoma  are  not 
only  produced  separate  from  each  other,  but  each 
kind  is  produced  on  a  separate  tree.  The  blossom, 
appearing  in  the  form  of  catkins — so  curiously 
like  caterpillars  adhering  by  their  heads  to  the 
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Poplar  twigs — are  of  yaryiog  colours  in  the 
various  species — ^yellow,  greenish-yellow  or  red — 
and  sometimes  the  red  anthers  of  the  stamens  in 
the  male  blossoms  of  some  of  the  species  of  the 
genus,  and  the  crimson  stigmas  of  the  pistils  of 
others,  are  so  numerous  and  conspicuous  during 
the  early  Spring  as  to  give  quite  a  fiery  glow  to 
the  whole  tree.  When  this  flush  of  colour  begins 
to  subside,  as  it  soon  does,  the  leaves  appear — 
at  first  of  a  bright  green  or  yeUowish  green 
colour,  deepening  as  they  develope,  and  twinkling 
restlessly  in  the  sun  even  in  their  incipient  state. 
The  leaf  of  the  "White  Poplar  {Populus  alba) 
differs  from  that  of  the  Aspen,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  accompanying  illustration  of  the  former.  In 
both  figures  the  male,  or  barren,  and  female,  or 
fertile,  catkins  are  shown,  the  former  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  figure,  the  latter  on  the  opposite 
side,  whilst  underneath  each  is  a  magnified  illus- 
tration of  one  of  its  individual  flowers.  Very 
unlike,  it  will  be  seen,  to  the  majority  of  flowers, 
are  these  Poplar  blossoms.  The  barren  flower  of 
the  Aspen  will  be  seen  to  rise  from  the  base  of  a 
scale  which  spreads  above  it  curiously,  like  a 
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human  hand,  the  anthers  of  the  stamens,  about 
eight  m  number,  showing  above  the  rim  of  a  cup, 
-whilst  the  rounded  germen  of  the  pistil  of  the 
femfde  flower  surmounted  hy  its  four  stigmas  and 
invested,  at  its  lower  part,  hj  the  somewhat  cup- 


shaped  perianth,  also  rises  from  the  base  of  a  pal- 
mate or  hand-shaped  scale.  The  scales  attached 
to  the  blossoms  of  the  White  Poplar  differ,  it  will 
be  noticed,  from  those  of  the  Aspen  in  being 
fringed  and  fan-shaped  instead  of  deeply  indented 
or  palmate,  and  though  the  cup  of  the  barren 
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flower  is  Bimilar  in  appearanoe  to  that  of  the 
flower  of  Poptdus  tremula^  the  pistQ  of  the  totOe 
blossom  is  oval  in  shape  and  its  four  stigmas  are 
spreading  instead  of  being  npright* 

We  have  just  come  in  sight  of  some  Lombardy 
Poplars  {Populus  fastigiata)^  which  though  not 
natives  of  Britain,  are  perhaps  more  familiar  to 
English  people  than  our  indigenous  Poplars. 
Their  tall,  spiry,  and  peculiarly  characteristio 
form  will  always  render  the  species  easily  re- 
cognizable. The  crimson  flush  of  the  anthers  of 
the  male  trees  has  died  away  some  time  since, 
and  the  trees  themselves  are  now  dressed  in  the 
cheerful  green  of  early  Spring  leafage.  The  leaves 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  our  native  Black 
Poplar  {Popuhis  nigra) — inversely  pear-shaped, 
with  serrated  margins,  pointed  apices,  wavy  mid- 
veins,  and  veinlets  alternately  branching,  the 
branches  forking  ere  they  reach  the  leaf  margins. 

Here  are  some  fertile  individuals  of  this  interest- 
ing species,  and  banging  to  their  twigs  are  the  seed 
capsules  on  green  stems,  the  capsules  having  short 
stalks,  and  being  placed  alternately  along  the  main 
fruit  stems  in  the  form  of  bunches — ^like  bunches,  in 
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fact,  of  green  currants,  and,  like  them,  drooping — 
main-stems,  stemlets,  and  capsules.  The  capsules, 
or  seed  boxes — green  ttfi  yet — are  somewhat  pear- 
shaped.  These  we  have  just  picked  are  each  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  long  by  about  one  sixth  of 


an  inch  broad,  and  the  entire  bunch  of  capsules, 
numberiog  more  than  thirty,  is  fire  and  a  half 
inches  in  length.  Looking  at  an  individual  cap- 
Bule,  we  shall  notice  a  dividing  line  passing  around 
it  longitudinally.  Our  pocket  microscope  will 
enable  us  to  see  cleiu'Iy  that  this  line  marks,  in 
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realifrir,  the  ooune  of  a  seam  uniting  into  one  Hie 
two  equal  parts  of  tlus  tiny  seed-box.  The  partB» 
now  green,  adhere  firmlj  to  each  other;  but  when 
ripe  the  capsule  will  split  open  in  the  direction  of 
the  seam  and  disclose  and  liberate  the  imprisoned 
seed.  Even  now,  if  with  the  point  of  a  penknife 
we  press  along  the  line  of  the  seam,  we  shall 
discover,  as  we  burst  the  green  case,  that  the 
cavity  is  packed  full  of  white  silky  down  and 
incipieDt  greenish-coloured  seeds.  This  down, 
which  is  very  beautiful  in  appearance,  constitutes, 
in  fact,  what  wiU,  by-and-by,  in  the  mellow  season 
of  ripening,  become  the  wings  of  the  enclosed 
seeds — wings  which  will,  as  they  escape  from  their 
tiny  prisons,  bear  them  through  the  air  in  all 
directions. 

It  is  really  a  pretty  sight  to  open  even  one  of 
these  incipient  capsules  and  to  note  the  delight- 
ful contrast  between  the  verdant  covering  of  the 
little  seed-box  and  the  glossy,  silvery  silk  con- 
tained within,  and  shining  brilliantly  as  its  sub- 
stance catches  and  reflects  the  light.  What  an 
interesting  and  beautiful  purpose  this  downy  sub- 
stance effects  when  it  serves  the  office  of  wings  ! 
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for  it   carries  the  minute  and    half-mysterious 
germs  of  tree-life  far  and  wide,  dropping  them  no 
one  knows  where,  until  the  tiny  seeds,  planted, 
watered  by  the  rain,  and  protected  by  the  circum- 
stances  of    their  position,   have  remained  long 
enough  to   enable  them,  after  passing  through 
their  earliest   stages   of  growth,   to  exhibit  the 
familiar  character  of  the  parent  tree.    Who,  except 
the  careful  student  of  Nature,  ever  thinks,  when 
his  eyes   are  refreshed,  on  some  sultry  summer 
day,  by  the  pretty  quivering  of  the  leaves  of  some 
tall  Poplar  which  may  rear  its  form  against  the 
sky,  that  the  microscopic  germ  which  gave  origin 
to  the  mature  life  and  beauty  of  the  tree,  was, 
long  years  before,  enclosed  within  its  minute  in- 
tegument,  borne  on  its  silky  wings  from  a  spot 
Diany,  many  miles  away ! 

On  our  wayside  ramble  we  shall  certainly  pass, 
growing,  at  least,  out  of  some  garden,  lawn,  or 
other  enclosure,  the  Horse- Chestnut  {JEsculus 
"'^ppocastanum)^  and  there  is  scarcely  a  more 
striking  spectacle  than  this  tree  presents  in  the 
early  Spring,  when,  responding  to  the  genial 
warmth  of  the  season,  its  buds  begin  to  swell  and 
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burst  their  winter  coverings.  The  winter  form 
of  this  handsome  and  delightful  tree  is  very  re- 
markable on  account  of  its  peculiar  robustness  of 
habit,  and  on  account  also  of  the  singular  rigidity 
of  its  twigs,  surmounted  as  these  are  by  the 
conical  points  which  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
sleeping  buds,  though  the  latter  are  completely 
draped  in  their  dark  brown  and  almost  black 
coverings.  But  the  buds  of  the  Horse-Chestnut 
twigs — large  during  mid-winter  as  compared  with 
the  winter  twigs  of  other  trees — assume  a  singular 
appearance  on  the  arrival  of  Spring.  The  gummy 
substance  which  has,  during  winter,  been  present 
upon  the  oatside  of  their  dark  protecting  sheaths 
— serving  the  useful  purpose  of  protecting  the 
enfolded  leaf  by  preventing  the  deposition  of 
moisture  which,  freezing  upon  it,  would  injure  or 
destroy  it — now  begins  to  shine  upon  its  dark 
surface. 

The  winter  or  sleeping  buds  of  the  Horse- 
Chestnut,  though,  as  we  have  said,  large  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  many  other  trees,  enclose  a 
space  which  is  really  very  small  for  the  size  of  the 
Jgaf  enfolded  within.     But  in  this,  as  in  every 
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other  case,  Nature  observes  a  beautiful  economy 
of  space,  moulding  the  incipient  leaf  on  the 
smallest  possible  scale,  and  storing  up  in  the 
earth,  beneath  the  Horse-Ohestnut  roots,  the 
elemental  substances  which  will  contribute  to  the 
development  and  full  expansion  of  the  large  leaves 
of  Msmlus  hippocastanum.  But  it  is  the  work  of 
Spring  to  bring  these  subterranean  forces  into 
^tion;  and  the  effect  of  this  action  is  speedily 
felt  by  the  crumpled  leaf  which,  but  lately  com- 
pressed into  the  envelope  of  the  dark-brown, 
gummy  scales,  begins  to  feel  its  power,  to  strive 
fop  air  and  sunlight,  and  to  burst  its  encom- 
passmg  case.  First  of  all  there  is  a  small 
fracture  of  the  bud's  extreme  point  which  begins 
to  glow  with  a  hue  of  lighter  colour  that  is 
thrown  out  in  relief  against  the  dark  outer  sur- 
face of  the  bud  scales,  and  is  caused,  partly  by 
the  whitish  green  surface  of  the  inner  bud  scales 
and  partly  by  the  protuberance  of  the  tip  of 
the  enclosed  leaf  • 

And  now  let  us  follow,  step  by  step,  one  of  the 
^ost  beautiful  processes  of  Nature.  We  cannot 
follow  her  workings  as  closely  as  we  might  wish, 

?  2 
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because  human  eyes  can  only  see  comparatiyely 
broad  results,  and  cannot  discern  much  of  what^ 
f  asWoned  in  darkness,  is  brought  to  light  when 
the  vegetable  world  is  subjected  to  the  genial 
influence  of  Spring.  It  is  some  time,  indeed, 
before  we  can  fully  recognize  how  much  is  com- 
pressed within  the  small  space  of  the  Horse- 
Chestnut  bud  we  are  now  considering.  It  is 
not  merely  a  leaf  which  is  enfolded  within  this 
little  envelope.  It  is  an  entire  twig  in  miniature, 
with  its  complement  of  leaf  stems,  leaves,  and 
flowers.  No  human  art  could  pack  so  elaborate 
and  beautiful  a  system  of  parts  within  so  tiny  a 
space.  How  complete  and  wonderful  this  system 
is  in  the  case  of  the  Horse- Chestnut  bud  the 
microscope  has  revealed  to  us ;  for,  even  in  mid- 
winter, it  was  found  by  an  eminent  German 
naturalist  that  not  only  leaves  and  flowers,  but 
the  very  pollen  on  the  stamens  of  the  floral 
organs  existed,  in  miniature,  within  the  bud.  A 
twig  of  Horse-Chestnut,  with  its  ^pike  of  blossom 
in  late  Spring  or  early  summer,  includes  several 
expanded  leaves,  and  it  is  wonderful,  indeed,  to 
to   know    that   the    whole  of  such    a   twig  lies 
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in   microscopic    form    within    the    winter    bud 
scales  I 

But  we   must  not    digress,   pleasant  though 

the    digression    be.      We    are   considering,   not 

winter,  but  sylvan  Spring.     The  hidden  winter 

leaf  has  yielded  to  the  potent  influence  of  the 

Temal  season ;  and  its  whitish-green  downy  apex 

has  begun,  as  we  have  seen,  to  protrude  from 

the  investing  scales.     Very  soon — for  the  early 

growth  of  the  Horse-Chestnut  bud  is  rapid — the 

enfolded  leaves  emerge  from  the  scales,  which  fall 

back   and  enable  us   to  count  them.     We  find 

that  they  are  no  less  than  sixteen  in  number,  in 

four  sets  of  four  each — ^the  sets  being  arranged  in 

opposite  pairs,  and  the  scales  wrapped  over  each 

other  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  scales  in 

Pine  cones.     The  outer,  exposed  parts  of  all  the 

scales    are  black   or   dark-brown    and    gummy. 

As  the  enfolded  leaves  continue  to  develope  the 

inner  scales  continue  also — for  a  time — to  grow, 

for  the  wise  purpose,  doubtless,  of  protecting  the 

delicate  texture  which   they  cover  from  the  in- 

jurious  effects  of  late  frosts  or  cutting  easterly 

winds. 
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In  a  sliort  time  the  bud  contentB  have  com- 
pletely emerged  from  their  coverings,  and  the 
latter  fall  back,  finally  curl  up  and  disappear  from 
the  tree.  We  are  not  long  now  in  discovering 
the  form  of  the  twig ;  for  what  at  first  seemed 
only  one  folded  leaf,  soon  developes  into  half  a 
dozen  leaves,  arranged  in  opposite  pairs  on  the — 
as  yet — green  twig.  Presently  each  leaf  assumes 
its  individuality,  and  stands  out  on  its  long  stalk, 
flinging  its  tip  downwards,  and  asauming  thd 
appearance  as  of  a  hand  with  its  fingers  drooping, 
whilst  the  stem  of  the  incipient  twig,  the  leaf- 
stalk, and  the  crumpled  leaf,  are  covered  with 
silky  down  that  gives  to  them  a  hoary  look. 

From  this  stage  the  development  of  the  tw^  is 
very  rapid;  so  rapid,  indeed,  as  compared  with 
the  twigs  of  many  other  trees,  that  in  three  weeks 
or  a  month  from  the  bursting  of  the  bud  it  has 
usually  reached  its  maximum  summer  length. 
The  two  outside  the  seven — seven  is  the  ordi- 
nary number — leaflets  which  compose  the  leaf 
first  stand  away  from  the  others  somewhat  like 
the  extended  thumb  and  Httle  finger  of  a  human 
hand.    Then  the  remaining  leaflets  become  sUghtly 
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stiffened  in  turn,  until  all  seven  are  arranged  in  a 
lax  circle  around  the  apex  of  their  mutual  leaf 
stalk.  At  this  period  of  its  growth,  the  elegant 
drooping  of  the  Horse-Chestnut  leaf  makes  a 
singularly  characteristic  appearance.  The  laxity 
which  causes  the  leaf  tissues  to  droop  in  so 
peculiar  a  manner  is  doubtless  due  to  the  soft  and 
succulent  nature  of  the  leaves  in  their  early  stage, 
and  to  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  their  growth. 
As  the  sap,  however,  flows  up  from  the  roots, 
they  soon  acquire  rigidity,  their  colour  changes 
from  a  light-green  hue  to  a  more  sober  tint,  and 
they  hang  from  the  tree  in  the  full  glory  and 
beauty  of  their  verdant  largeness,  as  Spring 
merges  into  summer.  Meanwhile  with  the  pro- 
gress of  the  foliage  towards  perfection,  the  pre- 
parations for  the  period  of  flowering  have  been 
advancing  apace,  and  when  the  great  green  leaves 
have  reached  their  final  stage  of  development,  the 
beautiful  pyramidal  heads  of  blossom,  standing 
almost  erect  upon  the  twigs,  and  sweeping  around 
and  upwards  over  the  slope  of  the  tree,  in  masses 
of  white  and  pink,  present  an  aspect  of  sylvan 
loveliness  which  can  be  rarely  equalled. 
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Our  evergreens  are  not  insensible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Spring.  The  winter  would  be  very 
dreary  but  for  the  perennial  greenness  of  some  of 
our  trees  and  shrubs ;  and,  though  winter  leaves 
wear  very  sober  tints  of  verdancy,  they  afford  a 
delightful  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  pervading 
dreariness  of  the  dead  season.  But  the  old  green 
which  has  served  its  purpose  so  well  during  the 
winter,  looks  very  dull  when  compared,  on  the 
same  plant,  with  the  fresh  young  leaves  of  Spriag. 
In  some  evergreens,  the  contrast  of  old  and  new 
foliage  is  peculiarly  striking ;  and,  not  to  dwell 
upon  the  more  familiar  examples  which  suggest 
themselves  in  proof  of  this  statemenc,  let  us  notice 
one  tt^e  which  we  may  often  find  growing  in 
garden  enclosures,  the  Evergreen  Oak  (Qitercus 
ilex).  Here  is  a  specimen  growing  by  the  way- 
side, with  the  dark-green,  shining,  winter  leaves 
showing  in  strange  relief  against  the  young  foliage, 
which  is  so  densely  covered  with  light  down,  as 
to  look  almost  like  leaves  clipped  out  of  white 
velvet  and  fastened  on  to  the  dark  evergreen  tips 
of  last  year's  shoots.  If  an  old  Ilex  leaf  be  held 
E^inst  the  light,  the  reticulated  venation  is  very 
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coriouBly  and  distinctly  shown,  tte  veins  appearing 
irhite  and  almost  transparent  against  the  dark 
ground  of  the  leaf  tissue. 

It  might  appear  natural  to  loot  by  the  wayside 
for  the  Wayfaring  Tree  (FiiwrauOT  lantana).-    But 


>t  is  not  the  position  where  it  is  found  growing,  but 
^  peculiar  appearance  of  this  tree  which  has 
^gested  its  name.  The  young  stems  of  its 
^g8,  and  the  undersides  of  its  leaves,  are  so 
Miictly  covered  with  mealy  down  as  to  give  them 
>  Sort  of  dusty,  travel-stained  look ;  and  hence  its 
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common  name.  The  mealy  appearance  of  its 
young  shoots  is  just  now  very  conspicuous.  Its 
large,  handsome  leaves  grow  in  opposite  pairs,  are 
egg-shaped,  and  have  a  most  elaborate  and  sym- 
metrically-beautiful system  of  veins  and  veinleta 
— the  prominent  mid-vein,  branch  veins,  forked  at 
their  apices — near  the  indented  leaf-margin — and 
the  reticulating  veinlets  between,  being  seen  with 
peculiar  distinctness  on  the  soft,  velvety-looking 
underside.  The  flowers,  which  are  the  crowning 
beauty  of  the  "Wayfaring  Tree,  grow  in  crowded 
white  masses,  on  what  botanists  call  a  terminal 
cyme.  The  inflorescence  is  called  terminal,  because 
it  is  produced  at  the  end  or  tip  of  the  twig  which 
bears  it,  instead  of  springing  from  any  other  part 
of  it ;  and  it  is  called  a  cyme  (from  the  Latin  cyma, 
a  sprout),  because  the  little  stems  bearing  the 
individual  flowers  sprout,  so  to  speak,  or  branch 
from  a  number  of  peduncles,  or  foot-stalks,  which 
in  their  turn,  are  arranged  in  a  whorl,  or  circle, 
around  the  top  of  the  main  flower  stalk.  The 
Common  Elder  blossom  offers  a  more  familiar 
example  of  the  cyme.  The  corollas  of  the  indi- 
vidual white  flowers  of  the  Wayfaring  Tree  are 
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eacli  cleft  into  five  lobes,  and   are  seated  in   a 
calyx  of  five  segments. 

As  the  cymose  form  of  blossoming  common  to 
many  of  our  English  plants,  is  very  curious  and 
interesting,  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  exactly 
the  arrangement  of  the  flowers  upon  the  cyme  of 
Vibv/mum  lantana^  which  we  have  just  picked. 
Prom  the  upper  part  of  the  single  main  flower- 
stem  which  shoots  from  the  end  of  the  twig,  eight 
branch  stems  start,  seven  in  a  circle  round  a 
central  one,  taking  a  direction  upwards  and  out- 
wards, like,  for  instance,  the  wires  of  a  reversed, 
half-opened  umbrella  around  the  umbrella-stick. 
Each  of  these  eight,  principal  stems  gives  origin  at 
its  upper  end  to  five  secondary  stems,  four  round 
a  central  one.  These  secondary  stems  are  again 
branched  upon  the  same  plan,  the  final  or  ultimate 
stems  or  pedicels  (from  the  Latin  pediculuSf  *  a 
little  foot)  *  bearing  the  small  white  corollas.  It 
is  the  elaborately  compound  nature  of  the  cymose 
system  of  flowering  which  gives  so  crowded  an 
appearance  to  the  blossoms.  It  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  central  stems  in  each  of  the  little 
systems,  clusters,  or  whorls  of  the  cyme  are  some- 
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what  longer  and  consequently  higher  than  the 
outer  sterna ;  and  this  makes  the  difference  between 
a  cyme  and  an  umbel,  the  latter  being  a  mode  of 
inflorescence  in  which  all  the  flower  stems, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  proceeding  from  a 
common  centre,  are  of  equal  length,  thus  giving  a> 
flat,  whilst  the  cyme  gives  a  round  appearanoe  to 
the  upper  side  of  the  blossom. 

Our  path  chaDcing  to  mn  for  a  lifctle  way  by  a 
stream  side,  we  notice  on  the  damp  ground  of  the 
sloping  bank  which  runs  down  from  near  our  feet* 
to  the  water's  edge,  a  large,  conspicuous  plant, 
whose  flowers,  growing  in  clusters,  hang  their 
heads  as  if  bowed  with  grief.  Even  when  flower- 
less,  this  plant  would  attract  the  attention  of 
incurious  persons  by  the  robustness  of  its  habit, 
and  by  its  boldly-branching  stems.  Closer  ac> 
quaintance  will  discover,  first,  the  hairy  rougbnesB 
of  leaf  and  stem,  and  then  a  peculiarity  which  is 
especially  noticeable.  The  leaves  near  the  root 
are  distinctly  stalked,  but  those  higher  up,  both 
on  the  main  stem  and  on  the  branches,  or  ramifi- 
cations of  the  main  stem,  are  curiously  winged, 
that  is  to  say,  that  instead  of  there  being  a  clear 
length  of  stem  between  the  point  of  attachment  of 
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the  main  stem  to  the  branch  whence  it  springs, 
and  the  base  of  the  leaf,  there  are  narrow  ridges  of 
leaves  running  along  the  stem  on  both  its  sides — 
but  generally  more  conspicuously  on  one  side — 
and  gradually  diminishing  towards  its  base.  The 
leaves,  which  are  broad,  but  tapering  to  a  point  at 
their  apices,  usually  grow  singly,  but  where,  as 
is  sometimes  the  case,  two  grow  opposite,  or 
nearly  opposite,  the  leafy  wings  from  the  base 
of  each,  running  down  the  stalks,  form  four 
ridges,  and  present  an  appearance  as  of  four 
grooves  along  the  stem.  To  the  touch,  the  stem 
seems  to  be  square.  The  veining  of  each  leaf  of 
the  Comfrey  {Symphytum  officinale) — for  that  is 
the  name  of  our  plant — is  very  distinct  and  con- 
spicuous. A  rigid  and  very  prominent  mid- vein 
runs  through  it  from  base  to  apex,  and  gives  off 
on  each  side  veinlets  which  branch  and  become 
reticulated  conspicuously  over  the  whole  under- 
side. Both  leaf  surfaces,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
face of  the  stem,  are  rough  to  the  touch,  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  numerous  bristly 
hairs.  The  leaves,  though  in  colour  a  somewhat 
dull  green,  are  generally  glossy  on  their  upper 
sides. 
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A  peculiarity  marks  the  flower  clusters  as  well 
8  the  leaves  of    the    Comfrey.     These  clusters, 
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bunches,  or  racemes — a  raceme,  or  bunch,  indi- 
cating a  mode  of  inflorescence,  in  which  several 
flowers  spring  from  a  common  axis,  or  central 
part  or  column — are  formed  by  an  arrangement 
of  the  flowers  in  pairs,  not  equally  on  all  sides 
of  the  main  flower  stems,  but  on  one  side  only ; 
and  it  is  the  flowering  side  which  is  bent  down  or 
curved — scorpion-like — suggesting  the  use  of  the 
term  soorpoid  to  describe  it.     This  form  gives  the 
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peculiar  drooping  appearance  which  furnishes  one 
prominent  feature  for  the  identification  of  this 
plant.  But  there  are  other  noticeable  pecuUarities 
which  will  be  presently  touched  upon.  Each 
individual  blossom  is  poised  on  a  short  hairy  stem, 
which  is  united  to  the  five-parted  and  somewhat 
um-shaped  calyx.  In  this  cup  rests  the  bell- 
shaped,  or  urn-shaped,  tubular  and  cream- 
coloured — but  sometimes  pink  or  purple — corolla. 
The  corolla  is  in  one  piece,  like  an  um  or  deep 
bell,  but  its  rim  is,  after  the  manner  of  the  calyx, 
cleft  into  five,  pointed  segments,  which  are  slightly 
turned  back.  Into  the  sides  of  the  cavity  of  the 
corolla  are  inserted  the  stamens,  ten  in  number — 
double  that  of  the  lobes  of  the  cleft  corolla — 
mounted  on  short  filaments,  and  having  long 
pointed  anthers,  the  arrangement  of  stamens  being 
in  a  circle  around  the  corolla  walls.  The  two 
figures  in  our  engraving,  showing  individual 
blossoms,  the  one  entire,  and  the  other  opening 
out,  exhibiting  the  inside  of  the  corolla,  will  illus- 
trate the  shape  of  the  corolla  and  the  calyx,  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  stamens.  There,  in  the 
depths  of  the  calyx,  below  the  stamens,  nestles  the 
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pistil,  with  its  ovary  of  four  cells,  from  the  centre 
of  which  rises  one  tall  style,  surmounted  by  its 
stigma,  which,  with  the  upper  portion  of  the  style, 
protrudes  conspicuously  beyond  the  rim  of  the 
corolla.  By-and-by,  when  the  stamens  have  ful- 
filled their  office  of  shedding  pollen,  the  urn- 
shaped  floral  crown  will  become  loosened  at  the 
base  and  drop  to  the  ground,  with  the  withered 
stamens  ensconced  within  it.  But  the  green  calyx, 
with  the  long  styles  of  the  pistils  remaining  in 
their  places  after  the  corolla  has  fallen  away,  will 
present  an  odd  appearance,  hke  a  bristling  row 
of  miniature  bayonets  retained  to  protect  the 
swelling  ovaries. 

Our  short  ramble  by  the  wayside  is  almost 
ended.  But  there  is  one  tree,  not  yet  noticed, 
that  claims  our  attention — the  Lime  (Tilia 
eurojKpa).  Before  this  tree,  in  early  summer, 
impresses  all  who  look  at  it  with  a  sense  of  the 
exceeding  beauty  of  its  fully- expanded  foliage,  it 
presents  an  aspect  full  of  interest  for  those  who 
love  to  closely  watch  the  operations  of  Nature. 
Like  many  other  trees,  the  Lime  begins  to  make 
provision  on  the  fall  of  the  year  for  the  work  of 
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tbe  ensuing  Spring;  and  an  examination  of  its 
twigs  in  midwinter  will  show  that  all  its  buds  are 
fiiUy  formed  and  covered  by  reddish- coloured 
cases.  A  close  examination  of  the  tree  is  re- 
quired, in  order  to  ascertain  that  the  tiny  rounded 
ends  of  its  twigs  are  buds ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered how  extremely  delicate  is  the  Lime  leaf, 
the  freshness  and  fulness  of  these  buds,  even 
during  winter  frost  and  snow,  are  really  won- 
derful. 

But  on  the  approach  of  Spring  the  Lime-tree 
buds  begin  to  swell  and  assume  a  brighter  tinge 
of  red,  and  when,  at  length,  they  burst,  we 
may  see  the  protrusion  of  tiny  green  things — 
like  minute  green  wings — from  between  the  con- 
cavities of  the  oval-shaped  reddish  scales.  These 
scales  are  generally  four  or  five  in  number  on  each 
bud,  adhering  at  their  bases  and  overlapping  at 
their  edges — each  one  being  so  convex  as  to  have 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  microscopical  canoe. 
When  the  scales  have  fallen  farther  back,  a 
microscope,  by  enabling  the  eye  to  peer  into  the 
opening  afforded  by  the  relaxing  scales,  would 
reveal    the    beautiful    arrangements    of    Nature 
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within  the  bud  interior.  By  this  means,  the  plan 
after  which  the  leaf  is  folded  by  doubling  and  ' 
sometimes  redoubling  within  its  envelope  would 
be  noticed.  When  it  has  fairly  emerged  from  i 
its  enveloping  scales,  we  may  see,  if  we  look  | 
down  into  the  interior  of  these  still  adhering 
scales,  the  form  of  an  advancing  stem — the 
advance  guard,  so  to  speak,  of  an  incipient 
twig.  By  a  beautiful  provision  of  Nature,  similar 
to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  the  case 
of  the  Horsc-Chestnut,  the  bud  scales,  instead  of 
at  once  falling  off,  not  only  adhere  for  some  time 
to  the  growing  twig,  but  enlarge  as  it  increases ; 
and  the  object  of  this  arrangement  is  doubtless 
to  protect  the  tender  tissue  from  late  frosts  and 
cold,  biting  winds.  Two  of  the  larger  scales 
usually  remain  much  longer  than  the  others ; 
remaining  indeed — and  increasing  in  size  mean- 
while— until  several  alternate  leaves  have  been 
formed,  and  the  twig  has  acquired  a  length  of 
two  or  three  inches.  Then,  when  they  can  no 
longer  serve  any  useful  purpose,  they  fall  from 
the  tree.  But  before  dropping  from  the  twigs 
they  afford  a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  young 
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and  golden  green  leaves  ;  for  the  Lime  bud  scales 
are  of  a  most  delicate  hue,  and  in  their  enlarged 
state  are  flesh-coloured  with  a  warm  tint  of 
light  red.  If  we  examine  them  closely  they 
look  like  tiny  strips  of  fairy  velvet;  and 
the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass  would  reveal 
to  us  fringes  of  delicate  hairs  along  the  leaf 
edges  and  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf  stem. 
And  how  beautiful,  at  this  stage,  are  the  tender 
leaves  of  the  Lime — delightful  expansions  of  the 
most  delicate  cellular  tissue,  covering,  if  laid  on 
the  hand,  a  small  space,  but  nevertheless  in  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  form ! 

But  the  Limes  we  have  just  reached,  in  our 
wayside  ramble,  are  in  the  full  glory  of  their 
Spring  foliage;  and  few  people  probably  have 
failed  to  be  impressed  with  the  luxurious  softness 
and  beauty  of  the  leaves  of  these  trees  at  this 
season.  Merely  to  look  at  them,  indeed,  at  such 
a  time,  gives  to  the  lover  of  Nature  an  almost 
inexpressible  feeling  of  pleasure,  for  they  repre- 
sent the  perfection  of  the  loveliness  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  ripe  foliage  of  Tilia  europcea.  At 
an  earlier  period  there  is  a  concentration  of  this 
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especial  loveliness :  for  the  minute  leaves  but 
recently  escaped  from  their  scaly  envelopes,  and 
opened  ont  to  the  light,  are  perfect  in  form 
though  not  in  development;  and  we  may  see 
similar  examples  of  recently  opened  leaves  in  the 
trees  now  befoi'e  us.  There  is  the  heart-shaped 
figure ;  the  straight  green  line  of  the  central  vela 
traversing  the  green  surface  midway  from  the  end 
of  the  leaf  stalk  to  the  pointed  leaf  apex;  the 
brsQchiog  side  veins — branching  ^ain  and  fork- 
ing as  they  near  the  leaf  margin ;  the  beautifully 
indented  edges  of  the  latter  finely  serrated ;  the 
dcHcate  hairs  which  are  strewn  along  the  leaf 
margin  and  over  the  leafy  surface ;  and  finally,  the 
exquisite  gloss  occasioned  by  the  transparency  of 
the  walls  of  the  superficial  cells — walls  which  are 
almost  like  windows  of  glass,  and  which,  in  any 
case,  enable  us  to  see  the  grains  of  the  beautiful 
Mid  almost  mysterious  chlorophyll  which  are  dis- 
tributed in  countless  numbers  within  the  interiors 
of  these  superficial  cells. 

Let  us  look,  however,  from  the  Lime  trees  in 
their  early  sylvan  beauty  to  the  ground  below 
them  I    There  lie  tens  of  thousands  of  the  reddish 
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tinted  flesh-coloured  bud-cases,  makiug  the  very 
earth  beautiful.  Only  those,  perhaps,  who  have 
eyes  for  looking  into  the  small  things  of  Nature 
would  care  to  look  at  these  fairy  bud  coverings. 
But  even  in  their  fallen  state  they  teach  us  a 
lesson.  They  have  now  become  entirely  severed 
from  the  tree,  and  will  soon  be  mingled  with  the 
soil ;  but  they  will  help  to  enrich  it  for  the  benefit 
of  future  crops  of  leaves ;  and  we  know  how  useful 
a  purpose  they  have  lately  served  in  protecting 
the  tender  forms  of  the  refreshing  foKage  whicb 
will  each  day  give  us  more  and  more  delight  as 
we  look  up  into  the  increasing  mass  of  expanding 
green. 
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HEDQE  AND  COPSE. 

/^     ONSPICUOUS  amongst 
^^^^  the  early  Spring  blos- 
^  *      soms  which  whiten  the 
hedgerows  are  those  of 
1  i*^cirMP¥'>>  ^^^^^fcf-       ^^®  Blackthorn,  whose 
V^^jlf^j^biyl''  flowering  furnishes  one 

of  the  curious  anoma- 
hes  of  plant  life.  Many 
a  wanderer  from  town 
to  country,  at  a  season 
when  late  frosts  have 
scarcely  disappeared, 
and  the  icy  touch  of 
easterly  winds  is  still  felt,  has  been  puzzled 
to  see  the  white  patches  which  here  and  there 
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are  shown  in  relief  against  tlie  dark  background  , 
of  the  hedge.     To  such  personR  the  possibility  of  '' 
blossom  at  so  bleak  a  season  is  beyond  conception, 
when  the  hedgerow  is  almost  bare  of  greenery;  t 
and  it  hardly  occurs  to  them  that  there  can  be  l 
flowers  before  leafage,  or  bloom  upon  black,  wintry-  ] 
looking  twigs.     We  are  only,  of  course,  alluding  1 
to  the  uninitiated  amongst  the  ramblers  into  lane  j| 
and  copse,  not  to  those  who  look  with  curious 
and  earnest  eyes  iipon  the  face  of  Nature.     But 
there  are,  in  this  busy,  pushing  world,  many  more 
people  than  it  might  be  supposed  there  are  who 
have  no  eyes  for  rural  sights ;   and  if  this  last 
remark  should  occasion  any  surprise,  let  a  test  be 
applied  of  the  accuracy  of  what  baa  been  stated, 
by  questioning  the  balf-dozen  acquaintances  first 
encountered  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  differ- 
ence which  distinguishes  the  Whitethorn  from  the 
Blackthorn.     Probably  three  out  of  the  six  would 
not  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation; 
and  if  they  could  do  so,  hardly  one  of  the  three 
would  be  able  to  describe  the  Blackthorn  blossom, 
with  an  accoxmt  of  the  number  of  the  petals  in 
each  corolla,  and  of  the  elegant  form  of  the  calyx 
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of   tlie    latter.     But    amongst    those    who    can 
describe    and    who    have    described    this    eariy 
flowering  shrub  or  tree — ^f or  it  is  both — are  in- 
cluded writers  who  cannot  see  beauty  in  it  when 
spread  with  its  white  blossoms.     One  writer,  for 
instance,  says,  unf eeUngly,  that  its  *  white,  ragged 
petals  contrast  strangely  with  the  sombre  hues 
of    the  bare  boughs   around  them — they  look,' 
he  continues,  *  cold  and  cheerless,  and  carry  the 
znind  back  to  the  frosts  and  snow  of  the  winter 
vrhich  has  just  passed,  instead  of  forward  to  the 
tright  days   of  Spring  which   are    coming.     A 
single  Primrose,'  he  adds,  *  a  leaf-bud  of  Haw- 
tihorn  or  Elm — either  of  these  is  a  prophet  in 
whom  we  place  unbounded  confidence ;  they  are 
emblems  of  soft  west  winds  and  sunny  showers : 
T>ut  the  Blackthorn  bespeaks  our  attention  to  the 
possible  return  of  black  east  winds,  frosty  nights, 
and  nipping  blights.*     Even  Gilbert  White,  in  his 
delightful  *  Natural  History  of  Selbome,'  says  of 
the  Blackthorn  that  it  ^usually  blossoms  while 
cold,  north-east  winds  blow ;  so  that  the  harsh, 
rugged  weather  obtaining  at  this  season'  (pre- 
sumably March)  *  is  called  Blackthorn  winter/ 
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We  venture  to  think,  however,  that  there  is 
something  very  beautiful  in  the  deUcate  cluster- 
ing of  white  blossoms  on  the  dark-looking,  rigid 
twigs  of  the  Blackthorn.    And  the  blossoms — 


i 


mostly  produced  singly  on  the  stems,  though 
sometimes  growing  so  closely  together  as  to 
give  an  appearance  of  thick  clustering — are  very 
pi-etty  and  very  striking  when  closely  examined — 
the  corolla  consisting  of  five,  small,  oval-shaped 
white  petals,  surmounting  a  green  bell-shaped 
calyx  whose  upper  lobes,  blunt,  pointed,  and  five 
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in  number,  are  continued  beyond  the  calyx  tube. 
These  lobes  or  sepals  of  the  calyx,  green  in 
colour,  are,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  in  number 
as  the  white  petals  of  the  corolla,  and  being 
spread  out  so  that  each  sepal  comes  between  and 
nademeath  two  petals,  the  interior  of  the  corolla 
looks  as  if  it  were  marked  with  green  stripes, 
whilst  from  its  centre,  coming  in  fact  from  the 
depths  of  the  bell-shaped  calyx,  rises  the  pistil 
of  the  flower,  surrounded  by  its  stamens  which 
spring  from  the  bases  of  the  petals — the  style 
or  column  of  the  pistil  being  crowned  by  its 
^cid  stigma,  and  the  tops  of  the  stamens  sur- 
Diounted  by  their  pollen-bearing  anthers.  Their 
iiumerous  stamens  give  a  very  bristly  appearance 
to  the  flowers,  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  which 
^e  ODhanced  by  the  bright  green  flower  stems 
on  which  they  are  borne. 

If  we  would  see  the  Spindle  Tree  {Euonymus 
^TopcBus)  in  flower  we  must  resume  our  ramble, 
through  copse  and  by  hedge,  a  little  later  in  the 
season.  The  branches  of  this  tree  are  green 
ftud  smooth;  its  four-petalled  flowers  are  also 
green,  and  are  produced  in  little  cymes,  three  on 
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each  ultimate  peduncle  or  stent.     Its  leaves 


long,  narrow  and  drawn  out  very  much  at  their 
points,  diBtinctly  stalked — the  stalk  being  about 
one  sixth  the  length  of  the  leaf.  The  texture  of 
the  leaf  is  soft  and  herbaceous,  and  its  habit  is 
somewhat  drooping;  in  hue  of  a  rather  dull 
green,  except  the  young  leaves  of  Spring  which,  at 
the  apex  of  the  growing  stem,  are  glossy.  The  leaf 
edges  are  finely  toothed,  and  the  venation  is  very 
distinctly  seen  against  the  light.  The  leaves  of 
the  Spindle  Tree  are  somewhat  dist'antly  placed 
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along  the  twigs  and  grow  in  opposite  pairs — the 
hanging  or  drooping  of  their  long  points  giving 
a  characteriBtic  appearance  to  the  tree.  When 
the  young  leaves  are  first  produced,  they  have  a 
peculiarly  thin,  long-drawn-out  appearance,  look- 
ing somewhat  like  little  tufts  of  grass  at  the  end 
of  the  twigs,  their  points,  rounded  outwards  and 
downwards,  being  bent  under  and  adding  a 
curious  feature  to  the  tree. 

A  pretty  sight  is  the  Bfu-berry  (Berberis  vul- 


garU)  in  flower — its  racemes  of  yellow  bloasom 
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depending  from  the  axils  of  its  leaves,  and  the 
leaves  and  flowers  protected  by  an  armament 
of  thorns — three  thorns  bristling  out  from  every 
part  of  the  stem  which  gives  origin  to  foliage 
and  inflorescence.  The  nppcr  siirfaces  of  the 
leaves  are  smooth,  but  their  edges  are  toothed  or 
spined.  The  point  where  the  upper  side  of  a 
leaf-stalk  joins  the  stem  upon  which  it  grows  ia 
botanically  call  the  an'l,  or  the  axil  may — ^in 
another  way — be  described  to  be  the  angle  formed 
by  a  leaf  or  leaf-stalk  with  the  twig  out  of  which 
it  springs :  or  the  angle  formed  by  a  twig  with 
the  bough  from  which  it  takes  origin.  Any- 
thing, whether  a  leaf  or  flower,  produced  in  such 
an  angle,  is  termed  axillary.  The  Barberry  offers 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  axillary  kind  of 
inflorescence,  for  its  racemes,  depending  bunches 
or  drooping  clusters  of  flowers,  proceed  from  the 
axils  of  its  leaves  at  which  points  they  are,  as  we 
have  seen,  carefully  protected  by  the  triplets  of 
spines  or  thorns.  There  are  sis  sepals  in  the 
calyx,  and  six  petals  in  the  corolla  of  each  flower ; 
each  petal  moreover  having  inside  at  its  h&se  two 
curious  little  bodies  in  the  shape  of  oblong  red 
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glands.     The  pistil  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 

corolla  and  is  flat-headed.     The  stamens,  six  in 

number,  are  inserted  each  at  the  base  of  a  petal, 

and  are  yellowish  in  colour,  and  recline  against 

the  petals    away  from    the    pistil.      They    are 

flattened  and  two-anthered — the  anthers  looking 

somewhat  like  horns.     Concerning  the  little  red 

griands  which  have  been  mentioned  as  adhering 

to  the  bases  of  the  petals,  there  is  something  very 

ctixious  to  relate.     When  they  are  touched — ^by 

^  sects  or  otherwise — the  stamens  spring  forward 

*^t^d  shed  their  pollen  on  the  stigma — the  poUen- 

^^Cieiving  apparatus  of  the  pistil.     In  a  few  hours 

*^^er  performing  this  feat  they  resume  their  old 

Position,    but  quickly   move  again,  in  the   same 

^^^^^nner,  when  excited  by  another  touch.     It  will 

•^o  seen  what  an  important  part  may  be  taken 

•^y  the  tiniest  insect  in  the  fertilization  of  a  flower. 

^he  operation  of  pollen-casting  by  the  Barberry 

• 

^ti  the  manner  described  is  usually  performed  in 
Wight   sunny  weather,  when   insects,  to   obtain 
their  pollen  dust  food,  visit  the  flowers  of  Berberis 
'^Igaris  ;  for,  in  doing  so,  they  cannot  avoid  touch- 
ing the  sensitive  glands  of  the  corollas.     There  is  a 
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peculiar  amount  of  yellowness  permeating  tte 
Barberry,  for  its  wood  is  yellowish  and  the  inside 
of  its  bark  is  yellow  also,  circumstances  which 
account  for  the  fact  that  a  yellow  dye  is  manu- 
factured by  the  aid  of  this  interesting  plant. 

Green  flowers  I  It  is  contrary  to  the  popular 
idea  to  associate  flowers  with  the  colour  green : 
and  those  of  the  Buckthorn  {Bhamnus  cathortieus). 


clustering  around  the  twigs  and  half  hidden  by  the 
foliage,  are  ao  inconspicuous,  on  account  of  their 
hue,  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  look  rather  closely  at 
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the  plant  even  when  in  the  full  pride  of  blossom, 
to  recognize  that  it  is  actually  in  flower.     The 
sharply-serrated  leaves  of  the  Buckthorn  are  very 
prominently  veined,  are  borne   on  short  stems, 
and  grow  in  clusters  or  little  bunches  on   the 
twigs:    and  the  flowers,  as  we  have   seen,  are 
produced  in  fascicles  or  little  bundles,  each  indi- 
^dual  blossom — mounted  on  a  short  stalk — having 
*     four  parted  corolla  on  a  vase-like  calyx.     In 
tbe  barren  flowers — for  most  of  the  plants  of  this 
class  are  dioecious,  a  term  which  has  already  been 
^^plained — the  stamens,  rising  from  the  depths 
of    the  calyx,  are  four  in  number,  each  crowned 
^y   a  two-celled   anther.     In  the  fertile  flowers 
ftxe  stigmas  are  placed  above  a  short  four-cleft 
8tyle.    It  is  a  curious  fact  that  in  the    male 
lowers  of  Bhamnus  catharticus  there  are  usually 
Pi'esent  abortive    female   organs,  whilst  in  the 
female  flowers — ^bome  on  different  plants — abor- 
tive male  organs  are  found ;  so  that  the  species 
18— to  use  a  strictly  botanical  expression — poly- 
gamo-dioecious ;   that  is  to  say  that  whilst  the 
effective  male  and  female  organs  are  produced  on 
distinct  plants,  each   individual  plant  is  partly. 
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though  ineffectively,  hermaphrodite.  Our  ,  en- 
graving will  show,  in  an  enlarged  form,  a  barren 
blossom  with  its  stamens,  peeping  above  the 
corolla,  whilst  on  the  right-hand  side  of  this 
figure  is  a  representation  of  the  fertile  blossom 
with  tbe  stigmas  of  the  pistil  showing — another 
figure  at  tbe  extreme  right  showing  more  clearly 
the  form  of  tbe  pistil  by  the  removal  of  the 
perianth. 

The  beautiful  three-lobed  and  clearly-reined 
leaves  of  the  Guelder  Rose  {Viburnum  opulus) 
would  attract  our  attention  in  the  hedge  or  the 
copse  apart  from  the  splendour  of  its  blossom. 
The  petiole  {from  the  Latin  petiolus,  *  a  little  foot ') 
of  each  leaf,  or  that  portion  of  its  stem  to  which 
the  leaf  is  attached,  is  provided  with  curious, 
fleshy-looking,  two-lobed  glands,  whilst  lower 
down,  close  to  the  axil  of  the  leaf  are  some 
oblong  leafy  appendages,  looking  somewhat  like 
little  tufts  of  hair  or  short  tendrils.  The  white 
blossoms  of  the  Guelder  Eose  are  borne  on 
densely  crowded  cymes,  the  outer  flowers  of 
which  are,  as  our  coloured  illustration  will  show, 
much  larger  than  those  in  tbe  mass  within,  and 
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are  entirely  sterile,  having  neither  stamens  nor 
pistils. 

In  a  country  walk,  with  nothing  to  interfere 
with  a  studious  contemplation  of  Nature,  we  may 
pass  a  hundred  beautiful  objects  that  we  do  not 
notice  simply  because  our  attention  has  never 
been  specially  called  to  them.  For  some  persons 
one  set  of  objects  will  naturally  have  interest, 
owing  to  some  individual,  though  perhaps  not 
easily  explainable,  prepossession ;  for  other 
persons,  another  set  of  objects  will,  for  a  similar 
reason,  possess  equal  attraction;  whilst  there 
are  still  others  who  see  nothing  to  notice  or 
admire.  The  indifference  of  the  latter,  however, 
naay  oftentimes  be  owing  to  the  circumstance 
that  their  attention  has  never  been  called  to  the 
commonest  objects  of  the  country,  and  the  busy 
occupations  of  their  lives  have  prevented  them 
from  seeking  such  acquaintance  with  books  as 
might  have  inculcated  a  taste  for  inquiring  into 
the  wonders  of  the  natural  world.  And  perhaps 
few  ways  of  endeavouring  to  inculcate  such  a 
taste  are  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  to 
invite  especial  attention  to  objects  which,  though 

H  2 
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seen  to  be  very  beaatiful  when  carefully  examiQed, 
will  be  ordinarily  passed  unheeded.  There  are 
probably  many  persons,  for  instance,  who  have 
passed,  when  wandering  by  hedges,  or  through 
copses,  without  noticing  the  exceeding  and  pecu- 
liar gracefulness  of  the  unrolling  fronds  of  the 
Soft  Pnckly  Shield  Fern  (Pol'/sHchum  antjuJare), 
in  the  early  Spring.  This  very  beautifixl  fern  is 
especially  noticeable  in  summer,  not  merely  by  its 
gracefulness,  by  the  largeness  and  handaomeness 
of  its  fronds,  and  by  the  elaborate  subdivisions 
of  the  spreading  pinnaB  of  the  latter,  but  by  the 
multitude  of  rust-coloured  scales  which  densely 
cover  the  crown  and  stipes  of  the  plant,  and 
extend  over  the  whole  of  the  under  sides,  and  in 
a  considerable  degree  of  the  upper  sides,  of  the 
mid-veins  of  its  pinnse  and  pinnules,  giving  the 
appearance  of  a  sort  of  scaly  cup  when  the  crown 
is  closely  encircled  by  the  stems  of  the  fronds 
rising  above  and  around  it. 

But,  though  always  graceful,  the  Soft  Prickly 
Shield  Fern  wears,  in  Spring,  an  aspect  of  droop- 
ing softness  which  is  especially  noticeable.  As 
the  unrolled  fronds,  clustering  on  the  crown,  like 
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a  nest  of  scaly  buds,  begin  to  push  upwards  and 
uncoil,  a  beautiful  contrast  is  presented  by  the 
light  golden  green  pinnules — as  they  come  into 
sight — showing  against  the  rust-colour  of  the 
scales.  The  process  of  development  continuing, 
all  the  several  parts  of  the  frond — principal  mid- 
rib or  rachis,  secondary  rachides  and  mid-ribs  of 
the  ultimate  pinnules — follow  the  same  plan  of 
unrolling,  namely,  from  base  to  apex.  In  this 
process,  as  in  all  the  operations  of  Nature,  there 
is  a  beautiful  economy  of  time,  for  the  moment 
the  upward  uncoiling  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
frond  has  commenced  so  soon  do  the  pinnae  of 
this  part,  thus  released  from  imprisonment, 
^^n  to  to  unroll  laterally,  releasing  in  like 
manner,  by  this  lateral  movement,  the  pinnules 
^nunged  along  and  on  each  side  of  their  mid- 
stems. 

A  frond  oi  Pohjstichum  annulare  may  be  briefly 
described  as  being  lance-shaped,  widest  about  the 
centre,  tapering  to  a  point  at  its  apex,  and  taper- 
ing  slightly,  also,  towards  its  base,  the  pinnae 
placed  alternately  along  on  each  side  of  the 
rachis,    being   long,    narrow    and    pointed,   and 
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consisting,  each,  of  two  rows  of  distinctly-atalked 
and  angular  or  BomewLat  wing-shaped  pinnules. 
The  general  form  of  the  frond  being  understood,  let 
us  direct  especial  attention  to  the  period  in  Spring 
when  all  the  parts  of  the  frond  are  unrolled,  even 
to  the  ultimate  pinnules,  but  before  these  parts 
have  assumed  their  final  rigidity.  It  is  at  this 
particular  season  that  the  plant  wears  bo  singu- 
larly striking  an  aspect  of  drooping  gracefulness. 
To  enable  the  reader  the  better  to  appreciate  its 
actufd  appearance,  let  him  look  at  a  specimen 
growing,  shuttlecock  fashion,  midway  on  a  sloping 
bank  or  from  the  '  coign  of  vantage  '  afforded  by 
a  jutting  point  of  rock.  In  such  a  position  he 
will  see  it  to  the  greatest  advantage ;  the  fronds 
springing  from  the  crown  in  a  close  circle,  all 
their  apices — of  fronds  and  pinna — elegantly 
drooping,  but  drooping  according  to  one  plan, 
backwards  and  downwards.  The  fronds,  as  a 
whole,  are  concave,  so  also  are  the  pinnas,  and  so 
are  the  pinnules ;  the  general  direction  of  the 
whole  plant  being  one  of  convexity  on  its  upper 
sides  and  graceful  concavity  on  its  under  sides. 
Add  to  this  appearance  the  soft  succulent-looking 
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qoality  of  the  tender  tissue  and  the  delightfully 
tender  hue  of  its  golden  green  colour,  and  it  will 
be  conceded  that  no  plant  wears  a  more  graceful 
and  beautiiul  aspect  in  Spring  than  the  Soft 
Prickly  Shield  Fern. 


SYl«Ml  SPRIKQ 


1.  Apple.      8.  Hornbeam.      3.  BrirosLono  B\ttterny. 
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PRING  is  delightful  every- 
where; but  nowhere  are 
its  pre-eminent  freshness 
and  beauty  so  seductive 
and  exhilarating  as  in  a 
forest.  We  are,  as  we 
write,  on  the  verge  of  a 
forest  in  the  early  morn- 
ing  of  a  spring  day.  One 
of  the  windows  of  our  inn  looks  northwards,  and 
Commands  also  a  north-westerly  view ;  another 
's  so  situated  as  to  afford  a  prospect  to  the  east 
^nd  partly  to  the  south.  To  the  north  our 
*iorizon  is  bounded  by  an  irregular  line  of  wooded 
**ill  countrj',  and  between  it  and  our  window  lies 
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a  stretch  of  imdulating  forest.  In  the  immediate 
foreground,  as  we  look  in  the  direction  of  the 
distant  hills,  spreads  a  brief  expanse  of  grassy 
glade.  Then  begins  a  gentle  declivity,  the  edge 
of  which,  just  where  the  descent  commences,  is 
crowned  with  clumps  of  Gorse  in  full  flower. 
From  this  point  the  ground  gradually  sinks  down 
into  a  valley — Oaks  of  differing  sizes  and  various 
in  age,  all  rich  with  the  young  glory  of  their 
spring  leafage,  being  scattered  along  the  course 
of  the  declivity,  which  is  broken  and  wild  in 
character.  Then,  from  the  hollow  of  the  valley 
the  forest  rises  over  the  wood-crowned  uplands 
which  make  our  north  horizon.  Midway  on  the 
opposite  uplands  are  open  hilly  glades,  rich  in 
colour  by  the  reddening  hue  of  Heather,  which 
exhibits  the  mingled  tints  of  past  and  present 
leafage.  The  blue  sky,  far  above,  is  dappled  with 
motionless  white  clouds.  But,  lower  down,  masses 
of  vapour,  moved  by  the  wind,  are  passing  rest- 
lessly across  our  line  of  vision.  Through  a  gap 
in  the  moving  mass  the  sun  peeps  out,  and  its 
rays,  falling  on  the  landscape,  burnish  the  green- 
ness of  glade,  tree,  and  bush.     But,  the  momen- 
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"fcary  brightness  is  again  obscured  as  mist  roUs 
sM^ross  the  face  of  the  great  golden  orb.    As  we 
cure   looking  the    mass   of  vapour    increases  in 
"volume,  and  momentarily  shuts  out  the  view  of 
lihe   distant  woodlands,   obscuring  indeed,  with 
TnarveUous  rapidity,  everything  save  the  imme- 
diate foreground,  where  the  splendour  of    the 
flowering  Gorse  remains  undiminished. 

But  another  change  is  near ;  for  the  sky  visibly 
darkens,  and  presently  there  is  a  downpour  of 
rain  that  soon  clears  the  misty  atmosphere,  and 
speedily  prepares  for  the  reappearance  of  the 
sun,  which  again  looks  out  from  between  large 
masses  of  white  cloud,  bringing  into  contrast  with 
the  warmer  tints  of  the  landscape,  and  with 
scattered  clumps  of  Pine  foliage,  the  spring 
green  of  Oak  and  Beech. 

A  freshening  of  the  breeze  and  a  rapidly 
clearing  sky  tempt  us  to  leave  our  forest  lodging 
— our  inn  stands  alone  in  an  almost  uninhabited 
district — and  follow  a  forest  road  which  runs  in 
an  easterly  direction.  For  some  distance  we 
pursue  what  is  veritably  a  golden  avenue,  for  on 
each  side  of  the  way  rise  great  masses  of  Gorse, 
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covered  with  its  gorgeous  bloom,  the  hght  spring 
green  of  the  leafy  clothing  of  the  prickly  shrub 


Btrongly  contrasting  with  the  brown  and  withered 
foliage  of  last  year.  Struggling  through  the 
bushy  masses  oE  the  Gorse  are  green  sprays  of 
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Bramble,  looking  delightfully  fresh,  whilst,  here 
and  there,  pressing  up  through  the  same  spines 
of  greenery,  are  tall  forms  of  Brake,  and  in  the 
spaces  between  the  Gorse  clumps,  the  fronds  of 
Fteris  aquilina  also  display,  in  freedom,  their 
gracefulness  and  beauty.  The  air,  all  around,  is 
full  of  the  sweet  songs  of  birds  rejoicing  in  the 
brightness  of  the  spring  sunshine,  the  notes  of 
the  lark  sounding  high  above  the  bird  music.  So 
tall,  for  some  way,  have  been  the  Gorse  clumps, 
that  they  have  shut  out  the  view  of  the  forest  on 
both  sides  of  us.  But  we  soon  reach  a  point 
from  whence  we  can  command  an  extensive 
prospect  of  rolling  ground  which  looks  as  if  it 
were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold. 

Leaving  at  length  our  furzy  avenue,  we  turn 
into  the  open  forest,  and  have  proceeded  but  a 
short  way,  when  our  further  progres3  is  arrested, 
as  we  reach  the  crest  of  a  little  knoll,  by  a 
prospect  of  sudden  splendour.  So  thickly  at  this 
spot  does  the  Gorse  cluster,  that  we  appear  to  be 
standing  breast-high  in  a  sea  of  gold.  From  our 
feet  the  ground  sinks  down  into  a  forest  hollow. 
The  slope  of  the  immediate  declivity  is  coloured 
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by  blossoming  Gorse,  by  the  red  glow  of  last  year's 
leaves,  by  Bracken,  Heather,  and  Hard  Fern,  and 
by  dwarf  shrubs  of  shining  Holly.  In  the  hollow 
below,  the  sunlight  falls  upon  clustering  masses 
of  Oak  and  Beecb,  dressed  in  the  exquisite  leafago 
of  Spring;  and  from  these  the  eye,  as  it  is  lifted, 
sees  woods  rising  over  woods,  stage  after  stage, 
until,  in  the  far  distance,  a  faint  line  iodioatea  the 
limit  of  the  wooded  horizon. 

When  in  the  full  glory  of  its  summer  colouring, 
the  foliage  of  the  Monarch  of  the  Woods  makes 
us  forget  that 

'  The  Oak's  tender  leaf  is  of  emerold  and  gold.' 

Yet  the  spring  woodland  owes  most  of  the  light- 
ness of  its  golden  hue  to  the  tree  whose  later 
dress  of  green  impresses  us  with  ideas  rather  of 
magnificence  than  of  beauty.  There  is  an  almost 
indefinable  softness  in  the  leaf  of  the  Oak  lately 
escaped  from  its  red  scaly  covering.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  leaves  which  lend  their  delightful  hue 
to  brighten  the  Oak  heads  in  Spring.  There  are 
the  almost  golden  tassels  of  flowers — blossoms 
which  are    cot  conspicuous  like  those    of    the 
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Horse- Chestnut,  the  Hawthorn,  or  the  Mountain 
Ash,  by  contrast  of  colours,  but  are  of  much  the 
same  hue  as  the  Oak  leaves,  though  of  greater 
richness.     He  who  would    see  the   Oak  flowers 
must  peep  under  the  nestling  shadows  of  the  leafy 
spray.     There  they  may  be  seen,  hanging  down  in 
dense  clusters  or  bimches  like  yellow  silk  fringe. 
These  pendulous  bunches,  lax  and  soft  to  the  touch, 
are  the  barren  '  catkins,'  or  aggregations  of  indi- 
Tidual  flowers,  each  one  of  which  includes  no  less 
than  from  five  to  ten  stamens.     The '  barren '  cat- 
kins  do   not  produce  the   familiar  Oak  nut,  or 
acorn;   yet,   without   them,   acorns  there  never 
^ould  be.     If  we  look  closely  amongst  the  Oak 
leaves  on  the  same  tree  on  which  we  find  the 
barren  flowers,  we  may  see,  depending  from  the 
axils  of  some  of  the  leaves,  what,  as  our  coloured 
illustration  will  show,  look  like  green  threads  with 
a  few  yellow  flowers  growing  upon  each,    and 
having  in  fact  the  appearance  of  barren  *  catkins ' 
stripped  of  most  of  their  blossoms.     These  are 
the  fertile  Oak  flowers ;  and  when  the  fructifying 
joUen,  from  the  stamens  of  the  *  barren '  ones, 
las  imbued  them  with  its  mysterious  vitality  they 
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become  in  time  incipient,  and  finally  perfect 
acorns. 

The  red  bloshwhicli  oftentimes  orerBpreads  the 
spring  Oak  leaves  must  not  be  forgotten.  The 
effect  of  thia  soft,  warm  lint  may  be  seen  in  our 
coloured  illustration  of  Oak  leaves  and  fertile  cat- 
kins, and,  when  largely  displayed,  it  helps  to  lend 
singular  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

Among  the  sweet-scented  flowers  of  the  forest 
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are  tbose  of  the  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  aucuparia), 
a  tree  which  bears  no  kind  of  relationship  to  the 
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Oommon  Ash  {Fraxintis  excelsior) ,  and  only  bears 
dts    common    name    because  of  the  general  re- 
semblance of  its  leaves — ^in  their  pinnate  arrange- 
ment, with  leaflets  in  opposite  pairs  along  the  leaf- 
stem,  and  a  terminal  leaflet  at  the  stem  apex — to 
those  of  Fraxinus  excelsior.     Wandering  through 
the  woodlands,   one  may  often   be  attracted  by 
gusts  of  delicious  perfume,  like  that  from  the  Haw- 
thorn, when  no  Hawthorn  is  near.     If  search  be 
made  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  the  fra- 
grance will  be  found  to  come  from  the  Mountain 
Ash.     When  in  the  full  glory  of  leaf  and  flower, 
this  tree  is  a  singularly  beautiful  object,  exhibiting 
delightful  hues  of  green,  purple,  and  white. 

We  have  just  passed  a  Mountain  Ash  in  full 
blossom,  growing  near  the  crest  of  the  uplands, 
from  which  we  obtained  our  recent  forest  view, 
and  we  shall  be  well  repaid  for  a  few  minutes 
spent  in  examining  it.  The  leaf-stems  are  purple, 
and  the  leaflets  arranged  along  the  midribs  in 
opposite  pairs  are  of  a  vivid  green.  They  have 
serrated  margins,  and  a  most  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful system  of  venation.  But  its  great  clusters 
of  delicately-white   flowers   are   the   most    con- 
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spicuous  feature  of  the  tree.  The  main  stem  of 
each  cluster,  or  corjmb,  is  branched  into  alternate 
smaller  stems,  and  these  are  once  more  branched, 
the  alternate  stems  beai'ing  little  stalked  blossoms 
in  bunches  of  two,  tliree,  four,  five,  and  sometimes 
six.  The  flower  buds,  just  before  expansion,  look 
like  tiny  white  balls  supported  each  by  a  green, 
five-parted  calyx,  and  both  when  in  bud  and  when 
open,  the  whole  corymb  of  blossom  bears  a  strong 
general  resemblance  to  the  corymbose  flowers 
of  the  Hawthorn.  When  spread  open,  the  five 
petals  of  each  corolla  are  seen  to  be  concave  in 
form,  the  concavity  being  on  their  upper  sides. 
In  the  centre  of  the  corolla  rises  the  pistil,  and 
surmounting  and  surrounding  it  are  tbe  numerous 
stamens,  the  delicate  filaments  of  the  latter 
crowned  by  their  curious,'  two-celled  '  anthers. 
Along  the  purple  stems  which  support  the  fiowera 
are  scattered  downy  hairs, .  which  give  a  frosted 
appearance  to  the  stems,  and  cover  them  as  with 
a  delicate  bloom,  like  that  on  the  surface  of  stone 
fruit. 

When  the  breath  of  Spring,  on  the  mountain 
sides  where  Fi/nis  aitcuparia  finds  -its  habitats. 
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mixes  with  the  dehcious  perfume  of  this  beautiful 
tree,  the  exquisite  fragrance  is  oftentimes  wafted 
far  away.     Who,  indeed,  can  tell  where  the  per- 
fume of  wild  flowers  is  carried  ?     How  often,  when 
irandering  through  the  woods,  have  we  stopped 
almost  involuntarily,  momentarily  enraptured  by 
some  sudden  gust   of  sweetness,   the   source  of 
'w^lich  the  most  careful  search  has  not  enabled  us 
t  o  detect  ?     Every  one  can  recognize  the  delicious 
f>^rfume   of  the  Hawthorn  blossom;    and  often- 
es,  doubtless,  in  hilly  country,  when  we  think 
^  have  scented  the  fragrance  of  the  beautiful 
^^wers  of  that  thorny  tree,  it  may  be  that  we  are 
taUng  the  sweet  breath  of  the  Mountain  Ash, 
ought  to  us  as  the  air  from  the  uplands  is  blown 
^  ^Dwn  into  the  valley. 

It  is   a    pretty   sight   in    Spring   to    see    the 

^"fendding  over  of  the  delicate  birchen  twigs  with 

^lieir  tiny  incipient  leaf  forms — looking  in  the  dis- 

^^Bce  like  a  green  mist,  entangled  in  the  graceful 

^pray  of  *  The  Lady  of  the  Woods.'     But  as  we 

continue  our  present  ramble,  the  Birch  leaves,  light 

green  in  hue  and  glossy,  are  *  twinkling '  in  the  sun 

^  they  gently  move,  on  their  reddish  green  stems. 

I  2 


pointctl    at   its  apex,    and  cleg 
margin  being  divided  into  bay 
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minent  and  distinct  mid-vein,  bra 
in  opposite  pairs  diagonally  to 
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like  green  caterpillars,  are  the  cylindrical  fertile 
catkins,  holding  to  the  tree  by  short  stalks.  On 
longer  and  more  lax  catkins  on  the  same  tree 
grow  the  barren  flowers,  whose  anthers  give  to 
them  a  brighter  hue  by  the  presence  of  the  yellow 
and  fertilizing  pollen  dust. 

Few  of  our  native  forest  plants  are  so  amply 
endowed  with  the  qualities  of  dignity,  elegance 
and  beauty  as  the  Foxglove  {Digitalis  purpurea) ^ 
some  specimens  of  which  wo  encounter  in  our 
forest  walk.  In  the  early  Spring,  long  before  the 
period  of  its  blossoming,  its  deep  green  leaves  are 
striking  by  their  fulness  and  largeness,  whilst  its 
thick  green  stem — soft  and  velvety  to  the  touch 
by  the  presence  of  the  downy  hairs  with  which 
it  is  clothed — is  overspread  with  a  purple  bloom 
which,  perhaps,  more  than  the  hue  of  the  later 
blossom,  has  served  to  give  its  specific  name  of 
purpurea  to  this  handsome  plant.  Its  leaves, 
also,  are  tinged  with  this  hue  of  purple.  Looked 
at  at  a  distance,  these  leaves  would  appear  to 
have  stems ;  but  the  apparent  stem  is,  in  reality, 
but  the  narrow  continuation  of  the  leaf  in  wing 
form  along  on  each  side  of  the  mid-vein.    The 
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cially  on  its  uiitler  siilo— veiiile 

to    tho   finely-serrated  margin, 

Teinlets  there  is  an  elaborata 

system  of  reticulation  over  all 

The  upper  side  of  the  leaf  is  da 

and  glossy;  the  under  side  is 

and- soft  to  the  touch  by  the  el 

over  all  the  surface,  of  downy 

singly  and  in  alternation  around 

stem,   the  leaves   become    smal 

upwards  until  they  dwindle  into 

grow  on  and  upwards  between 

The   stem    also    tapers,   and    n 

rapidity,   from   the  point    wher 

commences. 

It   is   curious    and  intorostiuf 
development  of  the  blossom  of  i 
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pinkish  purple  cups,  the  upper  part  continues  its 
upward  growth,  and  then  we  have  a  glow  of 
colour  from  the  clustering  blossoms  below,  and 
preparation  for  the  blossoming  above  when  the 
lower  bells — each  consisting  of  a  corolla  in  one 
piece — drop  to  the  ground.  The  gradation  of 
flowering  is  a  pretty  sight  to  watch.  As  the 
bell-shaped  corollas  disappear  from  below  they 
leave  the  pear-shaped  seed  cases  standing  erect, 
each  in  its  still  green  calyx,  whilst,  rising  from  the 
apex  of  each  seed  case,  is  the  long  style,  an  inch 
in  length,  of  the  pistil — its  apex,  the  stigma,  split 
open  into  two  lobes.  At  first,  and  immediately 
after  the  purple  corolla  has  slipped  from  its  green 
cup,  the  style  of  the  pistil  is  beautifully  overspread 
with  a  hue  of  purple ;  but,  as  the  seed  case 
enlarges,  the  style  becomes  embrowned,  withers 
and  finally  drops  away. 

The  crowning  beauty  of  the  Foxglove  is  found 
in  the  elegant  corollas  of  its  blossom  as  they 
hang  from  their  green  cups — cups  composed  each 
of  five  oval-pointed  sepals  rounded  at  their  bases. 
Though  the  corolla  may  be  described  as  cam- 
panulate  or  bell-shaped,  the  bell  is  of  a  peculiar 
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formation.  It  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  vrhere 
its  base  touches  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  it  is 
white  and  of  just  sufficient  circumference  to 
closely  invest  the  sides  of  the  seed  case.  Then 
it  is  narrowed  into  an  empurpled  tubular  neck 
afterwards  becoming  expanded  into  its  beautiful 
bell.  The  upper  side  of  the  latter  is  of  a  rich, 
reddish  purple  colour,  whilst  the  purple  ground  of 
its  under  side  is  blotched  with  patches  of  white. 

The  interior  of  the  Foxglove  blossom  is  singu- 
larly beautiful.  Its  expanded  mouth  is  divided — 
by  slight  indentations  in  the  rim  of  the  corolla 
— into  four  lobes  or  lips,  all  turned  outwards. 
The  lowermost  of  these  floral  hps  is  bent  out- 
wards more  than  the  others,  and  has  an  appear- 
ance of  drooping.  At  the  bend  of  this  lower 
drooping  lip,  and  just  at  the  entrance  to  the 
cavity  of  the  blossom,  is  a  fringe  of  hairs  placed 
there  as  if  to  guard  the  approach  to  the  beautiful 
interior.  The  edges  of  the  lips  of  the  corolla 
are  also  fringed  with  hairs.  What  may  be  termed 
the  floor  of  this  interior  cavity  is  white ;  but  dark 
purplish  red  spots  are  abimdantly  distributed 
over  it,  with  splashes  here  and  there  of  the  pre- 
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'ailing  hue  of  light  reddish  purple.    Its  ceihng— 
i^f  we  may  so  name  it — and  also  its  walls  are,  in 
^3olour,  of  a  light  purplish  red  with  whitish  splash- 
ings  and  markings.     Here  and  there — and  more 
^r  less  abundant  in  different  blossoms — the  mark- 
ings are  of  such  a  kind  as  to  give  peculiar  beauty 
^•o  the  interior.     This  happens  when  the  white 
^K>lour  of  the  ground,  instead  of  being  spread  in 
large  patches,  is  gathered  into  small  white  spots 
liaving  in  their  centre  smaller  spots  of  a  dark 
Ted  purple  colour,  and  being  surrounded  by  the 
normal    colouring    of    light    red    purple.      The 
yellow-anthered  stamens  of  the  Foxglove  blossom 
spring  from  the  upper  side  of  the  neck  of  the 
tubular  base  of  the  corolla,  their  white  filaments 
being  attached  for  a  short  distance  to  the  corolla 
wall.     Looking  into  the  mouth  of  the  blossom, 
the  yellow  anthers  appear  as  if  they  were  attached 
to  the  roof  of  the  interior,  whilst  behind  them  are 
seen  the  wavy  courses  of  the  flat  white   fila- 
ments. 

Have  we  digressed  too  much  ?  We  trust  not. 
If  there  are  *  sermons  in  stones,'  much  more  will 
the  blossoms  of   a    single  wild  flower  furnish 


^.    L.ic    ruxgiove's  fair 

enjoyment  of  a  country  rambl 
iu  the  thoughtful  examinatioD  o: 
of  beanty  than  in  the  more  sei 
which  Nature  offers  to  ns. 

Wandering  on,  deeper  into  t 
pass  amongst   some  Hollies. 
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"when  it  is  conspicuous  in  the  woodland  by  reason 
of  its  pre-eminent  verdancy  amongst  the  prevail- 
ing deadness  of  deciduous  vegetation.  Its  depth 
of  glossy  green,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  its 
berries  add  a  charm  to  the  wintry  woods  that 
few  other  plants  can  lend.  In  the  Spring,  the 
new  wealth  of  sylvan  greenness  put  on  by  plants 
which  have  been  sleeping  during  the  months  of 
cold  and  frost  serve  to  dim,  by  comparison,  the 
lustre  of  the  Holly,  though  it  does  not  detract 
from  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  the  spiny-leaved 
tree.  But  though  the  leaves  of  Holly,  overspread 
in  Spring  by  their  hue  of  sober  green,  may  suffer 
by  comparison  with  the  bright  foliage  of  the  Oak 
or  Beech  which  may,  perchance,  be  expanding  its 
young  leaves  overhead,  it  tievertheless  has  its 
especial  contribution  to  make  to  the  peculiar 
attractions  of  the  vernal  season ;  for,  in  Spring, 
the  Holly  blossoms.  Seldom  do  we  hear  of  these 
Holly  flowers.  Every  one  knows  the  berries.  They 
are  plucked,  admired,  used  for  ornament — giving 
brightness  to  thousands  of  homes  at  the  festive 
Christmastide — and  kept  for  many  months  as 
bright  reminders  of  happy  gatherings.    Yet  whilst 


known  of  them,  that  manypersont 
ing  '  many  ' — believe,  we  fancy,  ti 
come  '  of  themselTes  *  without  a 
precursors. 

But  as,  in  our  ramble,  we  are  p 
forest  glade,  admiring  the  young  { 
Oak  and  Beech,  let  us  look  careful 
dark-leaved  tree,  whose  glossy  and 
contorted  foliage  bespeaks  a  Hollj 
months  before,  was  the  glory  of  thi 
■woodland ;  and  let  us  mark  the  i 
greenish  whiteness  that  seems  to 
shadows  which  nestle  among  the  1 
■we  approach  closer,  the  whiteness 
produced  by  clusters  of  tiny  balls  fl 
incipient  berrieB.  These  are  the 
buds  densely  clustered  in  the  axils 
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and  is  supported  by  its  light-green,  imbricated 
calyx.  Where  two  or  three  leaves  grow  near  each 
other  on  a  twig,  the  thick  axillary  bunches  of 
flower  buds  become  confluent,  and  oftentimes 
closely  surround  the  twig  on  all  sides. 

On  another  tree,  a  little  further  on,  the  buds 
liave  become  expanded  blossoms,  and  the  pink  flush 
of  the  former  has  apparently  disappeared,  but 
is  in  reality  only  hidden ;  for  the  petals  in  opening 
have  rolled  back  and  bent  downwards,  hiding 
their  external  pinkness,  and  exhibiting  only  the 
whiteness  of  their  inner  sides.  These  petals  are 
four  in  number  in  each  flower,  placed  in  opposite 
pairs.  Eising  from  the  centre  of  the  corolla,  and 
placed  alternately  with  the  petals,  are  four  delicate, 
white  filaments,  each  surmounted  by  two-celled 
pollen-bearing  anthers,  the  four  stamens  sur- 
rounding the  short,  brown-coloured,  fleshy,  moist- 
looking  and  four-lobed  pistil.  If  we  pluck  one 
of  these  tiny  blossoms,  or  look  into  it  with  a 
magnifying-glass,  we  shall  see  the  yellow  pollen 
cUnging  to  the  anthers,  and  portions  of  pollen, 
also,  lying  about  within  the  floral  cup,  upon  the 
petals  and  on  the  stigma. 
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But  whilst  we  are  curiously  examining  these 
Holly  blossoms,  we  are  sensible  of  the  strong 
balsamic  perfume  which  comes  from  them.  The 
apology,  in  fact,  which  the  spiny  Holly  offers  for 
appearing  in  Spring-time,  with  its  dress  of  winter 
green,  lies  in  the  delicate  whiteness,  and  in  the 
sweet  perfume  of  its  crowded  blossoms. 

We  often  do  not  know,  when  we  are  looking  at 
a  beautiful  object,  how  much  our  sense  of  pleasure 
is  enhanced  by  an  involuntary  association  of  ideas. 
When  our  eyes  light,  for  instance,  upon  edible 
fruit  blossoms,  our  mind  anticipates  fruit.  There 
may  be  no  visible  foi-m  of  cluster  or  bunch,  and 
no  incipient  swelling  beneath  the  glowing  flower 
petals.  Yet  we  know  that  fruit  will  come,  and 
the  knowledge  tinges  our  impressions  of  what  is 
actually  before  us,  even  though  we  may  be  un- 
conscious, at  the  moment,  of  anything  beyond 
what  we  see. 

Apple  blossoms  seem  to  us  to  liave  a  peculiar 
power  of  touching  the  mind  with  a  sense  of 
fruit-suggesting  ripeness,  richness,  and  luxurious 
enjoyment  in  the  mellow  season  of  autumn ;  and 
it  may  be  that  admiration  of  the  glorious  spectacle 
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presented  by  an  Apple  Tree  in  full  flower  is  largely 
influenced  and   stimulated  by  thoughts   of   the 
coming  luscious  harvest.      Apple   blossom  has, 
Tievertheless,  great  beauty  in  itself,  apart  from  any 
effect  produced  by  association  of  ideas ;  and  that 
we  may  the  better  prove  that  our  own  admiration 
of  the  apple  blossom  is  not  influenced  by  notions 
of  edible  fruit,  let  us  say  at  once  that  it  is  of  the 
Wild  Apple  we  are  speaking — some  specimens  of 
which  we  have  found  in  our  ramble — and  not  of 
the  useful  and  beautiful  varieties  which  the  in- 
dustry and  skill  of  the  gardener  have  produced. 
Yet  we  do   not   forget  that  the  apple  of  Pyrus 
malady  though  it  is  sour  to  the  taste,  is  beautiful 
to  the  eye  in  its  glossy  envelope  of  red  and  yellow; 
and  our  mind  is  doubtless  influenced  in  its  notions 
of  present  loveliness  by  unconscious  images  of  the 
coming  splendour  of  the  bitter  fruit. 

But  however  we,  any  of  us,  gather  our  im- 
pressions, no  one,  we  think,  will  deny  that  there 
is  no  siglit  in  sylvan  Spring  more  beautiful 
than  a  Wild  Apple  Tree  in  full  flower  in  the  open 
forest.  The. leaves,  at  that  season,  appear  to 
occupy  quite  a  subordinate  place,  for  the  flowers 


■whole  arrangement  of  brancb 
spray,  on  the  tree,  add  to  the  pic 
beauty  of  the  effect  produced  by 
We  have  just  plucked  a  twig 
have  found,  in  full  flowering  s 
corner  of  a  glade.  It  is  no  raoi 
long ;  yet  it  is  covered  by  as  mar 
leaves  and  blossoms,  each  knot 
several  leaves,  and  to  three,  four, 
buds  or  fully-expanded  blossom 
symmetrical,  thia  loaded  twig  is 
turesque.  Its  dark-coloured  bar; 
little  knotty  excrescences,  and  bit 
gold  of  encrusting  lichen,  contras 
the  tender  green  of  the  leaves,  anc 
tihd  flowers — white,  splashed  witl 
cateshadesof  pink  and  red.  Where 
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Poised  on  their  long  white  filaments  in  the  centre 
of  each  flower  are  the  clusters  of  yellow,  pollen- 
covered  anthers,  surmounting  the  ovaries  which, 
now  incipient,  will  anon  develope  into  a  homy  five- 
celled  case,  and  will  be  enclosed  in  the  yellow  and 
red-hued  autumnal  fruit-covering  of  fleshy,  suc- 
culent pulp.  Underneath  each  corolla  is  the  Ught- 
green  calyx,  cut  into  five  lobes  in  its  upper  part, 
but,  imlike  the  corolla  petals,  which  are  separate, 
united  below.  At  the  base  of  the  calyx  we  can 
already  see,  even  in  the  buds  which  are  not  as 
yet  expanded  into  flowers,  a  swelling  which  indi- 
cates the  future  apple.  The  pink  and  red  splashed 
upon  the  petals  is  more  abundant  on  their  outer 
sides,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  coloured  illustration ; 
and  the  balloon-shaped  buds,  enlarged  but  as  yet 
unopened,  often  glow  with  a  rich-hued  redness 
which  almost  entirely  overspreads  them.  Beyond 
all,  there  is  the  pervading  perfume  of  the  ex- 
panded flowers,  filling  the  air  with  sweetness,  and 
adding  to  our  sense  of  pleasure. 


Plate  6. 
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NE  day  in  spring,  when  wandering 
through  some  woods,  we  were 
attracted  by  a  burst  of  fragrance 
which  suddenly  crossed  the  bridle 
path  we  were  following.  At  the 
same  time  we  noticed  the  ex* 
ceptional  abundance  of  Primroses 
on  all  sides  of  the  way.  We  had 
just  previously  entered  upon  a 
region  of  singular  beauty.  De- 
Bcending  from  the  higher  lands  of  open  rolling 
forest,  where  flowering  gorse  was  spread  in  such 
bountiful  and  far-reaching  profusion  that  the 
surface  of  the  ground  appeared  almost  as  if 
covered  by  a  winding  sheet  of  gold,  we  had 
K  2 
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passed  into  a  glen,  the  approach  to  which  was 
immersed  in  the  ehadows  of  noble  Oaks  and 
Beeches,  and,  thence,  on  and  down  by  open 
glades  where  the  turf  was  strewn  with  myriad 
Daisy  forms,  and  bright  with  the  bloom  of  Goldi- 
locks. As  our  path  led  deeper  and  deeper  into 
the  glen,  it  ran  between  banks  rising  higher  and 
higher  on  each  side  of  us,  draped  with  a  thick 
profusion  of  Hawthorn,  Bramble,  Dogrose,  and 
Brake,  from  out  of  the  intertwined  mass  of  which 


peeped  the  pretty  flowers  of  the  Speedwell — bright 
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blue  with  dark  blue  lines ;  the  dehcate  blossoms 
of  the  Forget-me-not — ^with  their  golden  centres 
and  petals  whose  blue,  a  delicate  commixture  of 
tints  of  turquoise  and  opal,  looked  like  the  sweet 
reflection  of  the  clear  sky  of  the  spring  morning ; 
the  conspicuous,  white,  star-like  corollas  of  the 
Greater  Stitchwort  hoisted  on  their  long  slender 
stems ;  the  rose-coloured  bloom  of  Herb  Robert ; 
coyly  peeping  Wood  Violets,  and  tender  shoots  of 
Ivy.     Presently  we  had  reached  a  stream  which, 
coming  down  from  the  higher  forest  lands,  ran 
murmuring  along  by  our  side.     Here  Primroses 
began  to  cluster  on  the  wayside  banks,  turning 
their  sweet  pale  faces  towards  us.     The  moisture 
from  the  running  water,  and  the  shadows  flung 
by  overarching  trees,  increased  as  we  continued 
our  way ;  and  the  effect  of  the  differing  circum- 
stances was  shown  by  the  wayside  banks  which 
were  bared  of  their  matted  covering  of  clustering 
hedge-shrubs,  but  were  clothed  more  abundantly 
by  shade  and  moisture  loving  plants — ^by  Harts- 
tongue  and  Male  Fern,  Blechnum  spicant^  glossy 
and   evergreen,   blossoming  Wood  Violets,   and, 
conspicuous  amongst  all,  abounding  Primroses. 
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Here,  having  reached  the  edge  of  a  stream 
crossing  our  path,  and  spanned  by  a  rude  bridge, 
wo  saw,  as  we  looked  a  little  way  beyond  under 
the  shadows  of  a  copse  of  Oak  and  Beech,  a 
gleam  of  purple,  and  it  was  at  this  moment  that 
there  came  to  ua  the  exquisite  perfume  of  Hya- 
cinths to  which  we  have  already  referred.  We 
immediately  left  our  path,  and  plunged  into  the 
greenwood.  But  ere  we  reached  the  band  of 
purple  which  was  discernible  Bome  fifty  yards 
away  under  the  shadows  of  trees,  we  had  to  wade 
through  a  sea  of  Primroses.  We  had  often 
counted  these  pale-faced  harbingers  of  Spring  by 
hundreds  in  their  favourite  habitats,  but  never 
before  had  we  seen  them  in  sucli  overwhelming 
numbers.  The  surface  of  the  ground  was  broken, 
forming  banks  and  hollows.  The  trees  around 
were  mostly  Oak,  and,  though  young,  were  pic- 
turesquely covered  with  lichen  and  moss.  The 
underwood  was  Beech  and  Hawthorn,  and  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  coloured  by  the  rich 
red  of  the  last  year's  leaves,  by  moss  yellow-green 
and  olive-tinted,  and  by  trailing  Ivy.  And  upon 
this  ground  of  colour,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  take 
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in  the  comer  of  the  copse,  PrimroBes  were  so 
densely  clustered  as  to  hide  alnurat  all  other 
vegetation  under  the  wealth  of  their  beautiful 
leaves  and  blossoms.  Here  and  there,  the  per- 
vading hue  of  delicate  sulphur-yellow  was  varied 
by  the  deeper  glow  of  the  Tormentil,  and  con- 
trasted by  the  deep  blue  blossoms  of  the  Bugle. 


Walking  carefully  across  the  little  sea  of  Prim- 
roses so  as  not  to  injure  or  destroy  one  individual 
plant,  we  make  for  the  spot  where  the  Hyacinths 
empurple  the  ground,  and,  in  a  minute  or  two 
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more,  we  are  standing,  ankle-deep,  in  another  little 
sea — but  a  sea  of  nodding  bluebells.  Oh,  heavenly 
fragrance  !  oh  glorious  wealth  of  colour  !  In  such 
a  place  the  feeling  alone  of  sensuous  delight  is 
enough  to  make  one  regard  mere  existence  as  an 
unspeakable  luxury;  for  there  is  beauty  every- 
where. Tree  heads  above  us  are  waving  in  the 
sunlight,  and  answering  with  leafy  music  to  the 
touch  of  the  wind.  Aloft,  too,  amongst  the  green 
foliage,  the  birds  are  joining  in  a  chorus  of  sweet 
sounds.  Depending  in  mid-aJr  are  sprays  and 
branches  dressed  in  their  delightful  garb  of 
Spring  green,  and  contrasting  not  only  with  each 
other,  in  varying  shades  of  verdancy,  but  with  the 
gold  and  ohve  and  red  of  clinging  moss  and  en- 
crusting lichen.  From  the  ground,  above  the 
dead  Oak  leaves,  moss  and  trailing  Ivy,  are  the 
densely  clustering  bells  of  the  sweet-scented  Hya- 
cinths, rising  from  the  mass  of  their  gently  arching 
leaves,  empurpling  everythmg,  and  seeming  in  the 
distance,  as  we  look  at  them  stretching  away  in 
all  directions,  hke  a  purple  mist  hovering  over  the 
surface  of  the  wood. 


PART   II 


J^ANUABY. 


JANUARY. 


INTBODDCTOBT. 

MONGST  thevariouB  kinds 
of  intellectual  recreation, 
^\fi  few,  if  any,  can  be  more 
'^r^  delightful  than  the  minute 
observation  and  study, 
where  ample  leisure  and 
opportunity  permit,  of  the 
progressive  operations  of 
Nature  during  the  course 
of  what  we  call  the 
Seasons — the  observation  and  study,  we  mean,  of 
Nature's  progressive  operations,  not  in  one  alone, 
but  in  all  of  her  departments.  To  this  species  of 
intellectual  occupation  bounds  are  necessarily  im- 
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posed  by  the  limitation  of  human  powers ;  eo  that 
it  is  Only  by  localizing  our  endeavoura  to  compass 
the  investigation  of  the  material  world  that  we 
can  follow,  with  any  measure  of  success,  the  se- 
quence of  events  which,  so  to  speak.  link  the  four 
periods  of  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter, 
into  the  larger  period  of  the  natural  year. 

Those  who  know — and  the  most  cursory  in- 
quiry will  convince  those  who  do  not  know — how 
much  of  what  is  wonderful  and  beautifiil  mny  be 
found  in  the  smallest  bird,  insect,  or  plant,  will 
understand  the  impossibility  of  acquiring  every- 
thing that  may  be  learnt,  in,  for  instance,  one  of 
the  smallest  departments  of  the  domain  of  Nature, 
during  the  course  of  one  single  season,  even  if 
observation  be  restricted  to  an  area  no  longer 
than  an  ordinary  garden.  Volumes,  indeed,  have 
been  filled  with  the  natural  history  of  a  garden, 
and  yet  have  not  succeeded  in  exhausting  the 
subjects  with  which  they  have  dealt ;  and  works 
innumerable  have  been  published,  which  have 
attempted  to  give  the  natural  history  of  small 
districts  of  our  small  island. 

Of  such  works  none  has  proved  to  be  more 
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delightful  than  Gilbert  Whitens  Natural  History  of 
Selbome,  and  scarcely  any  book  of  its  kind  has 
attracted  quite  so  much  attention,  or  has  been 
read  with  such  eager  or  unflagging  interest.  Yet 
there  is  a  portion  of  Gilbert  White's  fascinating 
volume  which  has  had  less  interest,  perhaps,  for 
the  majority  of  readers,  than  has  been  excited  by 
his  delightful  *  Letters.'  We  refer  to  his  *  Natu- 
ralist's Calendar.'  It  is  nevertheless  probable 
that  no  part  of  this  estimable  clergyman's  *  note- 
taking'  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  as  the  col- 
lection of  the  data  which  for  just  a  quarter  of  a 
century — from  the  beginning  of  1768  to  the  end 
of  1792 — ^he  gathered  as  the  result  of  his  close 
observation  of  Nature  in  the  little  village  of  the 
southern    county    in    which    he    lived.     If    this 

*  Calendar '   has    not    the     same    attraction   for 

*  the  general  reader '  that  White's  Letters  have, 
the  reason  is  perhaps  because  it  is  only  a  bare 
record  of  facts,  presented  in  consecutive  chrono- 
logical order,  but  without  comment  or  remark  of 
any  kind.  Yet  it  is  brimful  of  interest,  and  is 
singularly  attractive,  if  only  on  account  of  its 
pleasant  suggestiveness ;  for  the  natural  desire 
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of  the  reader  who,  for  tlie  first  time,  scans  this 
index,  as  it  might  appropriately  be  described,  to 
the  natural  history  of  the  seasons,  will  be  to  know 
a  httle  more  of  what  is  therein  referred  to. 

To  supply  something  Uke  a  running  commen- 
tary upon  so  much  of  this  Naturalist's  Calendar 
as  may  fairly  be  included  under  the  title  of  the 
present  Tolumo,  will  be  the  object  of  the  succeed- 
ing chapters.  Such  an  endeavour  will  be  much 
more  likely  to  accomplish  pleasant  and  useful  re- 
sults, if,  to  description,  be  added  actual  illustration 
o£  the  plants  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to,  or 
to  be  representative  of  Sj/lvan  Spring.  The  space 
which  remains  at  our  disposal  will  obviously  not 
admit  of  a  detailed  history  of  this  delightful 
period  of  the  year.  Gilbert  White's  Calendar  had, 
of  course,  a  strictly  local  character;  and,  even  as 
a  local  calendar,  it  is  only  broadly  representative, 
and  not  minutely  detailed.  In  the  same  way,  the 
succeeding  chapters  only  profess  to  be  broadly 
representative  of  the  season  of  Spring.  But 
whilst  the  chronological  order  maintained  by  the 
observant  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne  will  be  kept  in  view  in  the  sections  which 
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follow,  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  render  the 
descriptions  somewhat  more  generally  representa- 
tive of  the  progress  of  the  vegetable  world  during 
the  vernal  period,  by  the  inclusion  of  flowering 
trees  and  plants,  which,  though  not  mentioned 
amongst  the  flora  of  Selbome,  appertain  neverthe- 
less to  the  season  of  Spring. 


PBOSPECTIVE. 

IFFICULT  and  even  impossible 
as  it  is  to  fix  or  define  tlie 
dividing  line  between  winter 
and  Spring — for  the  actual  dis- 
,  tinction  between  these  seasooa,* 
or  rather  between  the  later 
part  of  the  one  and  the  earlier 
part  of  the  other,  is  entirely  a 
question  of  temperature — there 
is  a,  perhaps  half-uDConBciouB, 
impression,  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  people 
that  Spring  begins  with  the  beginning  oE  the  year. 
There  is  so  much  of  irresponsible  waywardness  in 
those  atmospheric  conditions  to  which  we  give  the 
collective  name  of  *  the  weather,'  that  the  cal- 
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culatioQS   and   prognostications    of   the  ordinary 
calendar  of  the  almanacks  is  often  utterly  set  at  I 
defiance.     Sometimes,  during  the  first  two  or  three  j 
months  of  the  year,  snow  and  frost  hold  the  vege-  I 
table  world  under  an  icy  grip,  which  precludes  j 
the  possibility  of  opening  bud  and  unfolding  leaf  ' 
— a  grip  which  is  so  tenacious  as  to  banish  all 
hope  or  expectation  of  the  early  advent  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  Spring — Spring,  we  mean, 
as  understood  in  its  broadest  and  most  popular 
sense.     At  other  times  the  reign  of  frost,  wMch 
has    perhaps    been    persistent    during    the  two 
closing  months  of  the  year,  is  suddenly  relaxed  as 
*  the  new  year  dawns,  and  the  plant  world  awakens 
to  commence  a  movement  which  is  not  materially 
slackened    until    the    floral     beauty    of     Spring 
merges,  at  the  end  of  leafy  May,  in  the  splendour 
of  the  young  summer.     At  other  times,  again,  a 
green  Christmas  is  neither  preceded  nor  followed 
by  severe  cold,  and  vegetation  scarcely  slumbers 
at    all ;    hardy    plants    become    almost    ever- 
green ;  evergreens  are  in  their  state  of  greatest 
beauty,  and  Spring  seems  to  come  rather  at  the  end 
of  a  long  autumn  than  to  follow  a  '  dead '  season. 
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But,  whatever  the  weather  may  be,  the  change 
from  the  old  year  to  the  new  naturally  causes  the 
thoughts  of  everybody  to  revert  from  retro- 
spection to  anticipation — and  from  actual  gloom 
and  fog  in  many  cases,  to  a  perspective — perspec- 
tive, at  least,  to  the  mind's  eye — of  sunny  blue 
skies,  green  turf,  and  bright  flowers. 

Yet,  though  we  naturally  turn  from  a  departed 
year  with  yearning  expectation,  and  with  bright 
visions  of  the  joyous  months  to  come,  we  are 
prone  to  forget  that  though,  at  the  time,  the 
hardest  of  frosts  may  prevail,  and  all  Nature 
seems  to  be  held  under  its  icy  spell,  the  apparently 
pervading  cold,  though  general  to  a  large  extent, 
is  really  localized  by  varying  circumstances  in 
which  shelter  from  its  severity  is  provided.  We 
all  know  how  easy  it  is  to  extemporize,  by  crystal 
structures  of  various  kinds,  such  degrees  of  mois- 
ture and  warmth  as  to  create  Spring  and  summer 
even  in  midwinter.  And,  out  of  doors.  Nature,  in 
a  more  modified  degree,  provides  conservatories 
and  greenhouses.  If  abnormal  cold  threatens  the 
very  existence  of  the  plants  for  which  she  has 
provided  no  permanent  protection,  she  flings  over 
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the  earth  her  soft  white  mantle  of  snow,  which, 
arresting  the  radiating  particles  of  heat,  keeps 
warmth  around  root  and  stem,  and  preserves  th.e 
health  and  vigour  of  dormant  plant  life.  But, 
apart  from  this  special  provision  of  Nature,  da-^ 
signed  to  meet  special  needs  and  emergencies, 
permanent  shelter  is  established  by  circumstances 
of  position,  which  alike  resist  the  external  in- 
fluence of  excessive  heat,  drought,  and  cold. 
And  such  conditions  of  existence  are  oftentimes 
so  favourable  to  plant  life,  that  under  the  shelter 
and  with  the  warmth  and  moisture  furnished  by 
rocky  cleft  and  earth-bank  fissure  on  the  cold  bill 
side,  or  by  narrow  glen  and  trickling  streamlet, 
Spring,  for  the  plants  which  grow  in  such  situa- 
tions, may  really  exist  when  winter  is  raging  all 
around. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  actual  existence  of 
what  we  may  consider  to  be  Spring  in  nooks  and 
corners,  in  rocky  glen  or  watered  dell,  owing  to 
local  circumstances  which  neutraUze  the  external 
effects  of  cold,  the  general  commencement  of 
the  vernal  season  is  much  earlier  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.      We  are  ordinarily  influenced 
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by  broad  results,  and  do  not  take  sufficient  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  vegetable 
world  towards  the  consummation  which  we  call 
Spring.  We  look  upon  that  season  as  the  season 
of  flowers,  of  bright  sunshine,  of  bird  music,  and 
of  active  insect  life,  forgetting  that,  for  each  and 
all  of  these  conspicuous  manifestations,  there  must 
be  elaborate  and  long-continued  preparation. 
Before  flowers  there  must  ordinarily  be  leaves, 
and  before  leaves  there  must  be  buds,  and  these 
in  their  turn  must  be  preceded  by  certain  move- 
ments of  the  sap.  Before  the  chorus  of  bird- 
music,  there  is  the  rehearsal  of  individual  songs- 
ters; and  before  the  myriads  of  insects,  which 
haunt  the  spring  meadows  and  the  spring  wood- 
lands, can  dance  joyously  in  the  vernal  sunshine, 
there  is  the  labour  of  many  weeks  to  be  done. 

It  is  marvellous  how  regardless  plants,  birds, 
and  insects  often  are  of  the  state  of  the  ther- 
mometer, and  how  regularly  and  persistently,  we 
may  almost  say  how  courageously,  they  defy  un- 
favourable external  circumstances  in  their  anxiety, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  to  be  ready  when  the  roll-call 
of  Spring  is  sounded.     We  have  seen  Primroses 
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on  New  Year's  day,  during  tlie  height  of  the 
liardest  frost  which  thia  generation  has  seen, 
putting  forth  deHcately-beautiful  incipient  leaves 
in  the  open,  frosty  air,  where  no  special  pro- 
tection existed ;  and  careful  search  would  reveal 
the  fact  that  very  many  of  our  wild  flowers, 
whose  bloom  we  associate  only  with  the  late 
Spring  or  early  summer,  push  out  their  green, 
radicle  leaves  in  the  chill  atmosphere  of  the 
opening  of  the  year. 

In  January,  then,  we  shall  commence  our 
Spring,  and  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  much 
of  what  is  popularly  ascribed  to  a  later  season,  is 
green,  vigorous,  beautiful,  and  actively  progres- 
sive in  what  is  oftentimes  found  to  be  one  of  the 
most  cheerless,  cold,  and  dismal  months  of  the 
year. 
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BABLY  FLOWEBe. 

ANUARY  is  popularly  believed  to 
possess  no  wild  flowers  in  our 
lanes,  fields,  or  hedgebanks ; 
and  the  reason  for  the  common 
belief  is  that  no  one  expects  or 
looks  for  thentj  and  there  is  no 
conspicuous  colour  to  attract 
attention  to  them  at  that  ordi- 
narily cold  and  apparently  'dead' 
season  of  the  year.  Yet  there  are  not  less  than 
twenty-five  of  our  English  wild  flowers  that  may 
be  found  in  bloom  somewhere  in  January.  And 
from  this  statement  it  must  not  be  hastily  judged 
that  in  every  well-known  habitat  which  is 
abundantly  occupied  in  the  late  Spring  or 
summer  by  certain  familiar  and  early  blossoming 
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flowers,  the  same  species  will  be  found  inevit- 
ably flowering  at  the  earliest  time  of  the  year. 
Nature  is  sometimes  so  curiously  wayward,  or 
rather — and  this  is  the  better  explanation — it  is 
sometimes  60  difficult  for  us  to  undersand  her 
workings,  that  ordinary  rules  are  apparently  set 
at  defiance.  And  our  own  misundGrstandinga  of 
Nature  make  us  fail  to  see  how  much  depends, 
in  the  plant  world,  upon  circumstancea  of 
position.  Different  conditions  of  growth  in 
two  plants  of  the  same  species  produce,  natu- 
rally, different  results.  But  whilst  we  can  always 
plainly  see  the  results,  we  cannot  always  see 
the  proximate  causes.  Sometimes,  the  reason 
why  one  Daisy  or  Primrose  is  seen  in  bloom  in 
the  same  locality  before  another  individual  of  the 
same  species,  is  very  obvious,  because  we  can 
easily  mark  the  more  or  less  favourable  con- 
ditions of  growth.  But  ofteutimes  the  difference 
in  the  time  of  flowering,  or  in  the  time  of  some 
other  manifestation,  cannot  be  understood,  as  for 
instance,  when  the  plants  are  growing  side  by 
side  under,  apparently,  the  same  conditions. 
Could  we  thoroughly  understand  many  of  the*  to 
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118,  secret  workings  of  Nature,  we  should  doubtless 
find  that  there  is  nothing  mysterious  or  miracu- 
lous in  what  now  puzzles  us,  simply  because  we 
cannot  comprehend  it. 

A  January  has  probably  never  yet  been  known 
during  which  it  was  impossible  to  find  somewhere^ 
out  of  doors,  a  Daisy  {Bellis  perennis)  in  flower : 
not  in  the  open  meadow,  or  on  the  cold  slope  of 
the  hill-side,  but  at  least  in  some  sheltered  nook 
where  a  streamlet  may  flow,  unhindered  by  frost. 
Says  Montgomery, — 

*  On  waste  and  woodland,  rock  and  plain, 

Its  humble  buds  unheeded  rise  ; 
The  Bose  has  but  a  summer  reign, 
The  Daisy  never  dies.' 

And  this  last  Hne  explains  the  true  meaning  of 
the  specific  botanical  name  of  the  day's  *  eye ' — 
perennis — which  does  not  mean,  as  it  is  usually 
understood  in  botanical  language,  *  perennial,' 
simply  to  indicate  that  the  Daisy  plant  lives 
beyond  a  period  of  two  years.  It  means  *  lasting 
throughout  the  year,'  that  is  to  say,  lasting  in 
blossom  throughout  the  year,  for  our  Daisy  is 
always  in  bloom  somewhere :  and  surely  we  love 
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and  admire  this  pretty  little  flower — bellis  perennig 
'  pretty  and  lasting ' — all  the  more  when  we  see 
it  alone,  with  not  even  a  companion  of  its  own 
species,  rearing  above  the  turf  one  rosy-tipped 
bud  or  the  ray  of  white  blushing  florets  around  a 
golden  centre  in  one  open  blossom — a  blossom 
with  '  silver  crest  and  golden  eye.' 

Another     January    flower,     and     one     whose 
blossoms,  though  it  is  an  annual  plant,  may  be 


found  throughout  the  year,  is  the  Purple 
Nettle  {Lamium  purpureum). 
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Though  much  like  its  relative  the  later-blooming 
White  or  Common  Dead  Nettle,  this  pretty  plant 
may  be  known  from  Lamium  album^  not  only  by 
the  purple  colour  of  its  curious  flowers,  a  colour 
with  which  its  leaves  and  its  leaf-hairs  are  some- 
times suffused,  but  by  its  smaller  size  and  by  the 
curious  crowding  of  its  alternately  paired  heart- 
shaped  leaves  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  a  fea- 
ture which  is  not  common  to  its  white-flowering 
congener.  The  unobservant  pedestrian  who  may 
linger  by  the  wayside  to  pluck  something  which 
strikes  his  fancy  in  the  low  hedgebank,  must 
often  have  dreaded  the  touch  of  the  harmless 
Dead  Nettles,  under  the  belief  that  these  plants 
were  the  widely  different,  though  similariy  leaved, 
*  stinging  *  Nettles.  If  disabused  of  his  impres- 
sion and  induced  to  handle  a  flowering  stem  of 
the  purple  Dead  Nettle,  with  its  square  stem  and 
whorl  of  stalkless  axillary  blossoms,  he  will 
marvel  at  the  singular-looking  corolla,  an  illustra- 
tion of  which  is  shown  enlarged  in  our  engraving, 
separated  from  its  calyx  of  five  sepals.  The 
generic  name  Lamium  comes  from  a  Greek  word 
which  means  throat,  and  that,  as  referring  to  the 
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blossom,  it  is  aptly  applied,  will  be  Been  at  once. 
From  the  depths  of  this  throat,  or  the  corolla  tube, 
in  other  words,  rise  the  stamens  on  their   long  , 
filaments,  covered  by  the  upper  and  concave  lip 
of  the  corolla,  which  hangs  hood-like  over  them, 
whilst  the  lower  lip  (for  this  species  belongs  to  \ 
the  large  natural  order  called  Labiattr,  labiate  or 
lip-flowered  plants)  ia  prettily  marked  with  spots  I 
of  darker  purple  than  the  normal  colour  of  the  ' 


Though  the  most  we  can  do  with  the  "Winter 
Aconite  (Eranthis  hyemalis)  of  which  we  give  a 
coloured  illustration,  is  to  rank  it  amongst  our 
doubtful  wild  flowers,  we  must  at  least  give  it 
'honourable  mention,'  noticing  its  whorl  of  green 
leaves  at  the  apex  of  its  solitary  stem  and  its 
large,  yellow,  handsome  blossom,  for  it  is  amongst 
the  hardy  little  group  of  plants  which  flower  the 
nearest  in  point  of  time  to  the  first  day  of  the 
new  year. 

We  must  not  fail  to  allude  in  our  enumeration 
of  early  January  flowers,  to  that  sweet  little  plant 
the  wild  Heartsease  or  Pansy  ( Viola  tricolor),  the 
progenitor  of  its  host  of  garden  namesakes.     Its 
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natural  tendency  to  vary  in  the  colour  as  well  as 
in  the  size  of  its  bloBBoms,  under  varying  condi- 


tions of  growth,  will  explain  the  ease  with  which 
it  can  be  made  subservient  to  culture.  Had  it  no 
beauty  of  its  own,  its  relationship  to  the  Violets 
would  claim  for  it  our  love  and  regard ;  but  it  is 
a  flower  which  cannot  be  passed  over,  for  it  seems 
to  look  at  us  out  of  its  yellow  and  darkly- 
empurpled  face  with  a  sort  of  thoughtful  earnest- 
ness. 

The  Hellebores  come  within  our  enumeration  of 
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the  January  flora,  and  of  these  the  Bearafoot  or 
Foetid  Hellebore  (Helleborus  foEiidut)  is  the  earliest 
in  flower.  It  grows  to  a  height  oftentimes  of  two 
feet.  Its  smooth  stem  and  leaves  are  dark  green  ; 
its  leaves  narrowly  lanceolate,  serrated  along  the 
edges  towards  their  apices.  The  large  flowers 
are  cuplike,  are  produced  in  panicles  or  branched 
clusters,  and  are  light  yellowiah  green  in  colour, 
the  cluster  of  yellow-anthered  stamens  forming  a 
conspicuous  centre  to  each  corolla.  Every  part 
of  the  Bearafoot  is  highly  poisonous,  but  the  plant 
pleases  the  eye  by  its  striking  and  handsome 
form. 

Fragrance  from  a  wild  flower  when  the  white 
mantle  of  snow  is  spread  upon  the  ground !  The 
circuroatance  is  not  common,  and  the  Mezereon 
{Daphne  mezereum)  is  the  plant  which  thus 
sometimes  distributes  its  sweetness.  Though  it 
is  local  in  its  distribution,  being  chiefly  con- 
fined to  woods  in  the  south  of  England,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  rare  species.  But  it  is 
a  very  beautiful  one,  and  from  its  leafless  stems, 
ordinarily  three  but  sometimes  five  feet  in  height, 
it  throws  out,  not  unfrequently  within  a  day  or 
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two  of  the  opening  of  the  year,  rose-coloured  or 
delicately  crimson  flowers  which  grow  in  clusters, 
three  little  bloBsomB  ordinarily  starting  from  the 
point  which  was  the  axil  of  a  leaf  of  the  preceding 
year.    The  Mezereon  will  be  much  more  easily 


recognizable  to  a  visitor  to  the  summer  woods 
when  its  crimson  blossoms  hare  been  succeeded 
by  thick  clusters  of  scarlet  berries,  which  are 
crowded  around  the  stem,  and  when  it  has 
acquired  its  clothing  of  lanceolate  leaves  which 
are  somewhat  irregularly  scattered  upon  it.     But 
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we  are  dow  speaking  of  it  as  it  appears  in  thai 
earlj   days  of   January,  when,  at    the  most,  its! 
crimson  blossoms  are  surrounded  by  a  little  tuftl 
of  leaves  growing  from  the  apex  of  each  flowering  1 
stem.     The   expanded   part   of    each    flower    is 
divided  into  four  oval-shaped  segments,  and  from  J 
the  tubular  part  of  the  perianth   arise,  as   our"! 
engraving  of  an  enlarged  section  of  the  blossom.  I 
will   show,    eight    stamens,    four   of   them   lying ' 
within   the  tube  of  the  corolla,  the  other  four 
rising  above  the  entrance  to  the  tube.     All  of 
these  are  crowned  by  yellow  oval-shaped  anthers. 
The  Mezereon  is  very  poisonous,  its  root  and  bark 
being  more  so  than  its  leaves;  but   the  bright 
colour  of  its  flowers  and  their  sweet  perfume  give 
it  a  strong  claim  upon  our  regard  as  an  object  of 
beauty. 

It  must  naturally  follow,  that  exceptional  hardi- 
ness is  indicated  by  capacity  to  blossom  in 
January.  But  amongst  all  our  early  flowering 
plants,  there  are  two  which  may  fairly  claim  the 
possession  of  an  especial  character  for  robustness 
of  constitution  ;  for,  whilst  those  we  have  already 
mentioned  are  more  or  less   susceptible  to  the 
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influence  of  cold,  and  some  of  them  will  only 
produce  their  early  blossoms  in  sheltered  nooks, 
the  two  we  are  about  to  notice  can  bravely  with- 
stand hard  frosts  in  exposed  situations. 

Of  these,  the  first  we  shall  name  is  the  Common 
Groundsel  (Senecio  vulgaris) :  and  a  hardier  Kttle 


jilant  than  this,  of  its  kind,  it  would  be  scarcely 
possible  to  find  in  all  the  British  Islands.  We 
have  seen  it  in  flower  in  the  early  part  of  January, 
when  every  stream,  pond,  and  ditch  around  was 
frozen  almost  to  the  bottom,  its  soft  leaves  looking 


Dear  yellow  blossoms,  aud  h; 
likeness.  Senecio  vulgaris  rt 
^ear  roand,  and  that  is  wh; 
veniently  amongst  our  early 
Tliat  it  is  so  plentiful  and  so 
vision  of  Nature;  for  its  leav 
blossoms,  and  its  seeds  are  ver 
to  the  food  of  our  small  birds, 
this  provision  for  their  comfori 
of  our  frosts. 

The  other  little  wilding  of 
especially  mentioned  as  being  a^ 
even  of  the  hardy  January  fli 
Chickweed  {Stellaria  madia),  a 
which,  because  of  its  marvelk 
duction,  and  its  persistency  ii 
the  prim  domain  of  the  gardi 
named  individunl   rpn-oi-io,!  "•:< 
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of  the  small  birds  towards  the  Cbickvreed,  for  it 


famishes  thera  with  food  which  is  eagerly  sought 
after  and  keenly  appreciated.  Its  power  of 
branchiag  and  spreading  is  really  marvellous,  and 
it  seems  almost  to  lead  a  charmed  life,  for  the 
most  persevering  attempts  to  uproot  and  banish 
it  from  the  ground  whereon  it  has  once  fairly 
established  itself,  ordinarily  fail  We  have  said 
that  its  flowers  are  pretty,  but  perhaps  some  un- 
observant and  unreflecting  people  hardly  credit  it 
with  the  production  of  blossom,  for  the  minute, 
M  2 


m  Dim,  that  tiiey  are  inconspicu( 
mass  of  spreading  green. 

Of  the  Hazel  we  have  already  ( 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  say  tl 
the  earliest  of  our  tree-like  shrul 
trees,  to  greet  the  new  year  with  1 
been  known  to  flower  as  soon  as 
January,  tliough  oftontimes  it  bloi 
and  ordinarily  it  is  nearer  the 
beginning  of  this  month,  that  t 
'  catkins '  droop  from  the  Hazel  ti 

The  Primrose  and  Gorse,  too,  i 
iiiontion  in  our  pages.  The  pale 
of  the  first-named  may,  not  u 
gathered  within  a  week  of  New  Y 
though  the  herbaceoua,  succulent 
they  were  too  tender  to  withstand 
of  wintry  wind,  we  have  Keeri    i 
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somewhere  in  England  a  Gorae  flower  in  the  open 
air ;  and  the  sight  of  the  gorgeous  bloom  of  this 
prickly  shrub,  and  almost  and  sometimes  tree,  is 
not  uncommon  during  the  first  half  of  January, 
in  many  a  wild  heath  or  moorland  tract. 

For  early  sweetness,  which  has  few  rivals,  we 
must  note  the  half-wild  "Wallflower  (CheiTanthus 


ekeiri).  Tlie  difficulty  of  establishing  the  absolute 
claim  of  any  plant  to  indigenousness  must  be 
very  great,  and  if  the  Wallflower  be  not — and  it 
is  contended  that  it    is  not — a    native  of  this 


aj-iviiii  opring.  un  rums,  on  oL 
walls,  and  sometimes  on  cliffs,  thi 
— a  member  of  the  large  natural 
feroHs  plants— plants  distinguishe. 
shaped  flowers— flaunts  the  hands 
blood-red  blossoms  which  pervadi 
roundinga  with  delicious  fragrano 
it  is  as  a  garden  flower,  we  prefer 
invested  with  the  half -wild  charact 
the  following  lines  : — 

'  Flower  of  tho  solitary  place, 

Gray  niin'a  golden  crown, 
That  lendest  melancholy  grace 

To  hannta  of  old  renown  ! 
Thou  mantlest  o'er  the  battlan 

By  strife  or  storm  decay'd, 
And  fillest  up  each  envioua  ro 

Time's  canker-tooth  has  ma< 

Though  we  ordinarily  associate 
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GheirarUhus  cheiri  has  been  known  to  be  in 
flower  in  sheltered  positions  out  of  doors  during 
the  first  fortnight  of  January. 

And  now  we  have  reached,  in  our  pleasant  task 
of  enumerating  our  earliest  wild  flowers,  the 
delicate  and  beautiful  Snowdrop  {Galanthus  m- 
valis)^  the  botanical  name  indicating  a  milk-white 
blossom ;  and  though  it  can  scarcely  claim  to  take 
a  place  as 

*  The  first  pale  blossom  of  the  ripening  year/ 

it  may  be  sometimes  seen  in  bloom  before  the 
middle  of  January.  Have  the  incurious  and  un- 
observant noticed  more  about  this  beautiful  flower 
than  that  it  is  white  and  drooping,  and  early  in 
appearing,  and,  of  course,  pretty  ?  We  fancy  not. 
Yet  this  delicate  white  blossom  will  well  repay 
careful  and  searching  examination.  We  may 
dismiss,  with  slight  notice,  the  twin  linear  leaves, 
only  indeed  remarking  that  they  are  delightfully 
green.  From  between  these  leaves  rises  the 
green  rounded  flower-stalk,  shining  and  herba- 
ceous, surmounted  by  a  curious  tubular  spatha, 
as  it  is  called,  or  she.ath,  .which,  in  the  Snowdrop, 


iLs  centre  droops  the  flower  o 
delicate  green   stalk,  the    three, 
concave  pieces,  or  divisions  of  i 
the  snowdrop  has  no  calyx — b\ 
away  from  the  three  inner,  straig 
divisions.     These  inner  division) 
are  little  more  than  half  the  lei 
ones,  and  are  obtusely  notched 
outer  upper  side  of  each  blotche 
arranged  as   to  look,   in   conjui 
notch,  something  like  a  green  h< 
inner  pieces  of  the  perianth  are,  ii 
striped  with  green,  and  they  cL 
little   central  group  of  orange-C( 
with  pointed  lance-shaped  anthers 
mounted  by  the  single,  acutely- 
crowning  the  style  that  commui 
now  gfreen  cansnl^  fnr'miT^o^  4^1^-  i- 
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familiar  and  very  near  relative,  the  Common,  or 
White  Dead  Nettle  {Lamium  album),  is  so  much 


like  the  first-named,  both  in  the  form  of  its  leaves 
and  blossoms,  that  we  shall  not  do  more  than 
point  out  the  moreprominent  points  of  distinction, 
which  are  as  follows ; — Lamium  album  is  larger 
in  size  than  the  Purple  Dead  Nettle,  its  leaves  are 
more  equally  distributed  over  its  stem,  and  its 
axillary  whorls  of  blossoms,  besides  being  white 
instead  of  purple  in  colour,  are  more  conapicuous. 
Our  engraving    gives  an  enlarged   form  of  the 


.  -^^,  a  lejiiure  which  can  I 
scale  by  an  examination,  in  th( 
of  the  curious  corollas. 

The  advent  of  a  Buttercup  i 
would  appear  almost    imposs 
associate  this  plant  only  with  th 
of  the  May  meadows ;  and  it 
stance,    but   one,  nevertheless; 
noted,   and  noted,   also,   of  th 

{Ranunculvs  repens)^  to  whose  ex 
habit  we  owe  so  much  of  the  pre 
of  the  later  Spring.  In  the  pn 
to  almost  every  child, — 

'  While  the  trees  are  leafl< 

While  the  fields  are  I 

Golden,  glossy  Buttercu 

Spring  up  here  and  tli 

we     find      the     ppvi^r  «- 
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sight  it  may  be — ^there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
plants  of  the  same  species  which  will  not  blossom 
until  months  later?  Sometimes,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  circumstances  of  position,  in  the 
case  of  the  plant  in  flower,  are  so  obviously  more 
favourable  than  those  of  adjoining  flowerless 
congeners,  that  the  necessary  explanation  is  fur- 
nished.  But  oftentimes  the  early  flowering  re- 
mains a  mystery,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  at  eluci- 
dation. Does  not  every  one  of  us  remember  some 
occasion  when  a  long  walk  early  in  the  year  has 
revealed  the  sight  of  but  one  Daisy  or  Buttercup 
in  bloom  in  a  locality,  which,  later  on,  would  have 
been  thronged  by  countless  members  of  the  same 
species?  The  mere  recollection  of  the  solitary 
flower  which  gladdened  such  a  walk  is  delightful. 
How  much  more  delightful  the  event  itself ! 

We  need,  surely,  make  no  apology  for  giving 
somethingmore  than  mere  mention  of  the  Dandelion 
{Leontodon  taraxacum)  in  our  enumeration  of  early 
flowers.  It  is,  doubtless,  a  very  *  common  '  flower: 
but  that  we  venture  to  think  is  the  very  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  contemptuously  dismissed  as 
if  it  were  not  worthy  of  description  or  considera- 


vucir,   and  this   hardy  and  perse 
this  especial  claim  upon  our  rega 
ordinarily  the  most  desolate  and 
its    habitats,   covering    them  oi 
gorgeous  sheet  of  colour.   Towns 
townspeople  especially,  ought  tc 
for  it  lights   up  with  its  goldei 
roundings   of  the  most  bare  ai 
human  habitations.      We  remei 
pleasure  we  once — and  not  long  i 
bank  of  earth  left  vacant  above  the 
close  to  the  hideous  disfiguremen 
supine    Legislature,   and  called 
railway  arch,  a  clustering  mass  of  ] 
It  was  a  very  poor  district — small 
streets,  griminess  and  poverty  ev 
at   the    spot  we  are   referring  tc 
trees,  no  flnwpra    Tlr^  ^*.--^  -l-  i 
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we  caught  sight  of  what  would  have  been  a  bare 
mass  of  embanked  earth  between  line  and  street, 
but  for  the  friendly  Dandelions  which  had  occu- 
pied every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  were  then  one 
mass  of  splendid  blossom,  which  seemed  almost  to 
shed  a  golden  light  upon  the  dismal  scene  around ! 
The  Dandelion  is  worthy  of  attention.  The 
origin  of  its  common  name  has  given  rise  to  some 
little  discussion.  That  it  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  dents  de  Hon  is  very  generally  accepted ; 
but  in  spite  of  varying  opinions  as  to  what  part 
of  the  plant  resembles  a  lion's  teeth — whether  its 
roots,  by  their  whiteness,  or  its  florets  or  leaves, 
by  their  indentations,  we  incline  to  the  leaf  theory. 
The  circumstance  to  note  in  connexion  with  the 
leaves  is  that  their  teeth-like  lobes  are  turned 
backwards  towards  the  root  from  which  they  all 
directly  spring — a  habit  which  is  not  at  all  com- 
mon to  plants  with  indented  leaves.  If  we  look, 
with  a  glass  to  assist  the  eye,  at  a  Dandelion  leaf 
against  the  light,  we  shall  find  something  to 
please  us,  and  something  to  admire  in  its  venation, 
in  the  acute  points  of  the  serratures,  and  in  its 
smooth  glossiness.     Features  of  interest  to  note, 


word  derived  from  involucrumj 
the  involucre  in  the  case   of 
sisting  of  two  sets  of  green  i 
enclosing  the  yellow  florets  in  1 
coloured  illustration  will  show 
other,  and  narrower  set,  consis 
bracts,  or  leaf-like  appendages 
down.     When    the    blossom    o 
bracts  remain  erect.    And  by-a 
florets  disappear,  and  are  succ( 
feathery  pappus,  connected  by  a  i 
a  seed,  and  serving  as  a  wing 
away  when  the  ripening  time  ai 
vex  receptacle,  in  form  so  much  li 
is,  indeed,  covered  with    seeds, 
appendages  are  crowd ^^^  '^^'^   " 
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its  presence   to  brighten  forlorn   waysides   and 
neglected  wastes. 

We  must  include  the  Crocus  {Crocus  vemus) 
amongst  the  possible  flowers  of  January,  although 
the  flowering  calendar  of  the  gardener  will  ordi- 
narily be  found  to  assign  a  later  date  for  its 
period  of  blossoming.  A  popular  fondness  still 
lingers  for  this  plant  of  early  Spring,  and  with 
this  fondness  is  associated  a  half  belief  in  its 
indigenousness,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  that  it  is 
only  a  naturalized  resident  of  Britain. 

The  Crocus  blossom  offers  the  advantage  of 
largeness  to  those  who  may  wish  to  carefully 
study  the  curious  organs  of  plant  flowers.  The 
most  conspicuous  external  feature  of  the  Common 
Crocus  is  the  long-tubed  purple  perianth,  divided 
into  six  segments,  or  pieces,  constituting  the 
vase-like  flower  head.  Within  the  floral  envelope 
are  contained  first  the  ovary,  surmounted  by  a 
style  which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  the  long, 
narrow  tube  of  the  perianth,  and  is  crowned  just 
above  the  point  where  the  tube  expands  into 
its  petal-like  segments,  by  a  curious  three-cleft 
stigma,  each  lobe  of  which   is   club-shaped   or 


orcrans  have  fertilized  the  ova 
the  stigma  and  style,  the  offi 
fiilfilled,  and  it,  with  the    st 
begin  to  wither  and  finally  dii 
ovary  is  enlarged,  and  rising 
from  the  top  of  the  bulbous  ro< 
seated  when  the  floral  envelop 
comes  exposed  to  the  air,  an( 
within  its  three-celled  capsule. 

In  some  of  our  woods  in  Jam 
ally  be  found,  though  it  is  not  ^ 
the  Green  Hellebore  {Edlehoms 
we  give  a  coloured  illustratioi 
shaped,  green  lobes  which  fo] 
velope  are  not,  as  at  first  mi, 
petals  but  sepals,  the  much  rttiqV 
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the  whole  plant,  indeed — ^leaves  and  flowers — is 
very  poisonous. 

We  may  perchance,  before  the  month  is  out,  light 
upon  the  pretty  blue  blossoms  of  the  Field  Speed- 
well {Veronica  agrestis),  with  its  hairy,  deeply- 
indented  and  somewhat  heart-shaped  leaves, 
placed  in  opposite  pairs  along  its  branching  stems, 
or,  perhaps,  upon  its  relative,  Veronica  buxbaumii. 

In  wood  and  copse  before  the  close  of  January, 
we  may  note  the  sylvan  precursor  of  the  green 
splendour  of  the  later  Spring — the  leafing  Honey- 
suckle, the  earliest  harbinger  of  sylvan  verdure  in 
the  days  to  come.  The  little  leaves  have  not  yet 
revealed  their  size  and  form,  and  without  close 
examination,  the  light-brown,  spiry  twigs  would 
appear  to  wear  only  their  normal  wintry  aspect. 
But  if  we  look  narrowly  at  them,  we  shall  note 
the  tiny  spots  of  green  at  the  stem  knots,  where 
the  minute  leaves  are  struggling  to  emerge  from 
the  bud  cases.  Earliest  in  leaf  amongst  the  shrubs 
and  trees  of  the  hedgerow  and  forest,  the  Wood- 
bine is  the  latest  in  flower — spreading,  even  in  the 
later  month  of  autumn,  its  sweet  fragrance 
through  thicket,  copse,  and  dell. 


PBBSISTBNT  OEEENEBT. 

HE  minuter  forms  of  vegetable 
life  which  have  not  the  large- 
ness that  gives  its  broad  effect 
to  the  verdant  forest  or  smaller 
■  woodland,  possess  nevertheless 
a  gorgeousness  of  their  own 
which  will  not  escape  the  eye 
of  the  careful  observer.  The 
field  path  or  wayside  ramble 
will  enable  us  to  note  the 
■wealth  of  colour — the  gold,  green,  orange,  and 
silver  grey,  which  is  shown  by  encrusting  lichen 
on  the  stems  and  twigs  of  hedge  shrubs.  In 
places  we  may  find  the  hedgerow  mass  of  Haw- 
thorn twigs,  though  bare  of  leaves,  painted  a 
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vivid  green  by  the  spreading  forms  of  the  micro- 
scopic plants. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  ferns  whose 
perennial  greenery  adds  so  much  of  hfe 
to  the  Ja- 
nuary 

hegde-  /.^Hf^banks.  Low^ 
down  /"l^^nl/  amongst  the 
dead  vegetation 
we  may  often  see 
the  fresh,  leathery, 
glossy-green  fronds  of 
'  the  HartstOQgue  {ScoJo- 
'  j>endrium  vuJgare).  Tlie 
young  fronds,  in  very  moist 
od  sheltered  nooks,  if  the  wea- 
tber  bas  been  very  mild,  may  even 
have  begun  to  peep  above  tbe  tonui-e. 
shaggy  crown.  But,  if  they  have  not  appeared, 
tbe  old  frondsof  lastycarwill  be  fresh,  and  green, 
and  shining.  An  otherwise  dead  wall  may,too,  have 
life  given  to  it  by  small  plants  of  the  Hartstongue, 
which  will  grow  in  tbe  eartby  interstices,  and  give 
brightness    to    their    stony  surroundings.      This 
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fern  is  ■wondrously  hardy,  and  appears  to  despise 
frost ;  even  incipient  fronds  g^wing,  as  we  have 
seen  them,  on  bare  walls  exposed  to  the  bitter 
cold  of  an  almost  arctic  winter,  and  looidng 
green  L  and  fresh,  like  the  moss  which 

times    grows    about    the    stones 
which     they    spring.      The 
tongues,  therefore,  are 
be    found  decking 
ary      hedge- 
ing  wall 


from 
Harts- 
sure   to 
the  Janu- 
banks,  drap- 
er rock,  or  crown- 
boulder     stones     |in 
land  streams;  looking  green, 
pretty,  and  graceful  everywhere, 
but    wearing     a    doubly-graceful 
aspect  and  resplendent  with  glos- 
siness where  running  brooks  skirt 
the  hedgebanks  on  which  it  grows, 
and   moist  vapours    pervade   its 
shady  habitat. 

The  Hard  Fern,  too,  already 
mentioned,  will  sometimes  be 
found  in  company  with  the  Hartstong^e,  and  will 
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help  to  enliven  the  lanebanks  with  its  persistent 
greenery,  though  oftentimes  each  species  will 
appropriate  a  separate  domain.  Another  familiar 
evergreen  is  the  Common  Polypody  (Pohjpodium 
vulgare),  which  we  shall  surely  find  somewhere  in 
our  January  rambles,  if  not  growing  from  the 
interstices  in  rock  or  wall,  or  peeping  down  upon 
us  from  the  moist  angle  of  some  tree  fork,  at  least 
in  the  shadow  of  the  hedgetop,  where  its  creeping 
rhizomaa  have  established  a  home  amongst  the 
hollows  of  pollard  stumps,  or  the  twisted  roots  of 
Ivy.  We  must  wait  until  later  in  the  season  to 
see  the  little  round,  golden  heaps  of  fresh  spore 
cases  on  the  fronds  of  the  current  year ;  for  the 
latter  have  not  yet  even  commenced  to  unroll, 
except  in  very  warm  and  sheltered  nooks.  But 
we  may  at  least  hope  to  find  last  year's  fronds, 
with  the  dark  brown  remains  of  the  dotted  fruit, 
and  of  a  greenness  that  will  surprise  us,  if  we 
believe  that  everything  in  the  fern  world  has  been 
nipped  by  the  wintry  cold. 

Looking  into  the  hedgetops,  or  carefully  scan- 
ning such  rocks  or  walls  as  we  chance  to  en- 
counter along  our  way  for  the  fronds  of  the  Com- 
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mon  Polypody,  we  may  find  enough  variety  in  the 
various  forms  which  this  pretty  plant  assumes,  to 
furnish  us  with  amusement  and  instruction  for  a 
whole  morning. 

We  should  be  going  beyond  our  immediate 
object  to  enter  here  into  the  great  question  of 
varieties  in  fern  growth,  or  departures  fi'om  the 
normal  forms  of  these  graceful  plants.  Even  to 
attempt  to  enumerate  the  variations  in  the  form 
of  our  common  and  simple-looking  Polypody,  is 
more  than  we  purpose.  But  we  give  one  illus- 
tration (page  201)  of  a  variety  of  Folypodium  vuU 
gave  in  which  the  pinruB,  it  wiU  be  seen,  are  not 
only  longer  and  broader,  but  are  curiously  and 
abnormally  indented.  In  length  the  fronds  vary 
very  much  according  to  their  situation— from  an 
inch  or  two  when  growing  on  dry,  or  ahnost  dry, 
bare  walls,  to  two  feet  and  a  half  when  growing 
from  the  hollow  stumps  of  hedgebanks.  The 
form,  too,  varies  greatly,  in  the  width  and  length 
more  especially  of  the  pinnae.  It  is  in  the  hedge- 
tops  that  we  must  look  now,  in  preference  to 
searching  wall  or  rock ;  and  the  search  will  be  all 
the  more  appropriate  and  interesting  at  this  early 
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Boason,  because    of    the    comparative    dearth   of 
other  forms  of  greenery. 

The  coloured  and  evergreen  Ivy  {Hedera  helix) 
claims  especial  notice,  in  the  trees  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  January  hedges.  Oft-entimes  we 
may  find  the  upper  sides  of  leaves  of  the  tree  Ivy 
beautiftilly  shaded  with  dark,  purplish  red,  which 
is  finely  contrasted  by  the  light-green  course  of  the  i 
forked  and  wavy  veins  and  voinlets.  Sometimes  the 
upper  sides  of  the  leaves,  instead  of  the  normal 
dark  green,  are  of  a  dark  purple,  rich  and  glossy, 
whilst  their  under  sides  are  also  sufiused  with 
purple,  but  of  a  lighter  and  paler  hue.  The  trail- 
ing Ivy  of  the  hedgebanks  is  also  beautifully 
coloured  at  this  season^ — the  leaf  stems  a  light 
red,  and  the  leaves,  in  some,  a  golden  green  on 
and  around  the  veins  and  veinlets,  the  rest  of  the 
surface  blotched  with  purple  and  purple  red. 
The  backs  of  these  hedgebank  Ivies  are  similarly 
marked,  but  their  colours  are  Hghter  and  paler  in 
hue.  Some  of  their  leaves,  instead  of  purple, 
have  dark  brown  and  almost  black  blotches  on 
the  normal  ground  of  green.  The  veins  of  all  the 
Ivy  leaves,  however,  whether  purplish  red  or  dark 
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and  glossy  green,  stand  out  prominently  by  their 
lighter  and  paler  hue — ^the  young  leaves  every- 
where looking  especially  glossy  and  brilliant. 

Here  and  there  clustering  Privet  {Ligustrum 
vulgare)  will  empurple  the  hedges — the  pervading 
purplish  hue  of  last  year's  foliage  contrasting 
with  the  fresh  young  leaves,  and  occasional  yeUow 
ones  at  the  ends  of  the  sprays.  In  the  empurpled 
leaves  of  Privet  the  upper  sides  are  entirely 
suffused  with  the  prevailing  hue,  whilst  the 
under  sides  are  still  green  with  a  flush  or  shade  of 
purple. 

The  Bramble,  though  we  place  it  last  in  our 
descriptive  enumeration,  is  conspicuous  amongst 
the  persistent  greenery  of  January.  This  beau- 
tiful shrub  is  always  delightful  and  picturesque, 
and  though  no  leaf  buds  of  the  advancing  Spring 
have  yet  begun  to  burst  their  coverings,  the 
foliage  of  last  summer,  on  many  a  spray,  is  still 
dyed  with  its  deep-green  summer  hue,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  purple  prickly  stems,  and  with 
the  red  and  purple  leaves  of  autumn. 
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"BIRD   AND  INSECT   LIFE. 


BIGHTER  grows  the  sylvan 
prospect  as  the  weeks  roll 
on;  and  birds  and  insects,  no 
less  than  plants,  are  sensi- 
tive to  the  welcome  change. 
If  the  cold  be  rigorously  per- 
sistent, the  days  grow  longer, 
and  the  sun  gains  power ; 
and  in  the  whole  world  of 
animated  Nature  motion  is 
contemporaneous  with  the 
movement  of  the  season. 

Egg  and  pupa  are  nearing 
the  time  for  t^e  next  stage 
of  existence,  and  under  the 
protection  afforded  them  in 
their  Bubterannoan  or  other 
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hiding-plaoe,  they  are  less  sensible  than  are  we  to 
the  external  or  atmospheric  influence  of  cold. 
Moth  and  butterfly,  also  passing  through  the 
curious  state  of  hybernation,  and  snugly  ensconced 
in  warm  and  sheltered  nooks,  are  approaching 
the  term  of  their  confinement,  and  are  more  or 
less, affected  by  the  movement  of  time  as  the  days 
pass  by.  And  the  increasing  sunshine  stimulates 
bird  life,  and  turns  into  song  the  wintry  silence 
of  the  woodland  warblers.  We  may  hear  the 
pretty  voices  of  the  Robin  and  Wren,  the  notes  of 
the  Hedgesparrow,  and,  perchance,  the  resonant 
whistle  of  the  Blackbird.  We  may  hear,  too,  the 
chirp  of  the  Titmouse  and  of  the  Wagtail ;  the 
'pink,  pink,  pink'  of  the  Chaffinch;  and  the 
glorious  song  of  the  Thrush.  We  may  hear  the 
hum  of  the  Bee,  and  the  faint  '  buzz  '  of  the  house- 
fly. We  may  see  the  play  of  the  Gnats  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  lazy  flutter  of  the  first  Butterfly. 

But  perhaps  there  is  no  sound  in  the  earlier 
weeks  of  the  opening  year  more  exhilarating 
than  the  song  of  the  Skylark.  Early  and  late 
this  delightful  bird  is  on  the  wing,  showering  his 
pretty  notes  upon   meadow,  lane,  and  hedgerow. 
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He  is  essentiallj  the  typical  songster  of  early- 


Spring,  seeming  to  suggest,  as  he  rises  and 
cheerily  pours  forth  his  silvery  music,  thoughts  of 
joyousnsss,  and  brightness,  and  hope. 


FEBEOAltY   FLOWERS. 

r^  ERHAPS  there  are  few  prettier 
teS^  flowers  to  be  found  in  woods, 
on  banks,  and  in  meadows,  in 
the  early  days  of  February 
'^  than  the  Barren  Strawberry, 
or  Strawberry-leaved  Cinquefoil 
'lif^  (jP(»(ew(i//o  fnujariastruin),  of 
'^'^  which  we  give  a  colonred  repre- 
sentation. Its  little  prostrate 
stem,  silky,  strawberry-like,  trifoliate  leaves,  with 
their  roundish  or  oval  leaflets,  hairy-edged  and 
crenated — the  central  leaflet  ordinarily  larger  than 
the  others ;  and  its  small,  white,  axillary  flowers 
of  five  notched,  wedge-shaped  petals,  ordinarily 
growing  two  together,  must  be  very  famiUar  to 
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ail  lovers  of  the  country.     The  lower  part  of  thai 
flower  stem  is  often  in  colour  a  delicate  yellowish  1 
pink,  the  upper  part   green.      A  light    purplish  1 
flush  sometimes  overspreads  the  petals  ;  and  loot-  ] 
ing  down  amongst  the  radical  leaves  on  the  grassy  ] 
bank  on  which  we  may  find  the  Barren  Straw-  I 
berry,  we  shall  probably  see  one  or  two  that  aro 
curiously  coloured^ — by  early  decay — a  light,  red-  t 
dish    brown.     Of  the    pretty   little   family — in- 
cluding some  of  the  yellow-blossomed  Tormentils 
■ — to  which  it  belongs,  PotnitiUa  fragnj-instnim  is 
the  earliest  to  appear,  delighting  us  by  its  vernal 
beauty ;    and  though    like  the  wild    Strawbcrrj-, 
it  differs  from  the  latter  in  the  earliness  of  its  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  iu  having  notched  or  indented 
petals,  and  procumbent  instead   of   erect  flower 
stems. 

In  the  early  days  of  February  we  may  chance 
to  see  in  flower,  in  copse,  wood,  or  forest,  one  of 
the  most  curious  of  plant.?,  the  rigid,  smooth- 
leaved  and  prickly-pointed  Butcher's  Broom,  or, 
as  it  is  also  called,  Knee  Holly  or  Box  Holly 
{Biisciis  acideatiis).  It  is  the  only  British  species 
of  its  genus,  and  it  is  also  the  only  shrub  we 
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possess  of  endogenous    growth,  or    growth    by 
increase  of  the  stem  inwards,  instead  of  by  con- 


centric additions  to  the  tissue  outwards.  Grow- 
ing frequently  beneath  lai^e  trees,  it  may  he  at 
once  recognized  by  the  dark  and  sombre  green 
colour  of  its  leaves,  which  are  smooth  and  glossy, 
and  singularly  rigid — as  rigid  indeed  as  those  of 
the  Holly.  Their  points  are  like  spines,  both  in 
shape  and  stiffness.  They  may  be  said  indeed  to 
be  rather  a  rigid  continuation  of  the  stem  on 
which  they  grow,  than  leaves  in  the  ordinary 
0  2 
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sense;  and  instead  of  falling  one  by  one  from  thai 
branches  in  the  usual  manner,  leaves  and  branchat  J 
drop   to    the    ground   together.      The    name    of  J 
Butcher's  Broom   was   given   to  this  evergreen  T 
shrub  because  it  was  at  one  time  used  by  butchers  ] 
to  sweep  their  blocks,  when  tied  up  in  the  form  1 
of  a  brush.     It  grows  to  a  height  of  two  or  three  | 
feet,  and  its  persistent  foliage  adds  beauty  to  the  I 
nndergrowf.h  of  our  woodlands.     But  its  curious 
characteristic  is  the  position  of  its  greenish  white 
flowers.     These    spring  not  in  the  ordinary  way 
from  the  stem,  or  from  axillary  or  other  stalks, 
but  from  the  mid-ribs  of  the  upper  sides  of  the 
leaves ;  and,  being  without  stalks,  they  are  what 
is  called  sesxUe,  or  sitting — a  term  used  to  define 
the  position  of  a  flower,  or  leaf,  which  grows  upon 
a  stem  or  branch — sits,  so  to  speak — without  tlic 
intervention  of  a  stalk.    The  small,  greenish -white, 
six-parted  flowers  of  Ruscits  uculeafus  therefore 
'  sit '  upon  the  upper  side,  and  about  the  middle 
of  the  leaves — one  flower  on  each  leaf,  and  thus 
give  a  very  singular  appearance  to  this  prickly 
shrub. 

A  curious  fact  must  here  be  stated.     "When  the 
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flower  of  the  Butcher's  Broom  gives  place  to  the 
seed  contained  in  a  globular,  three-celled  berry, 
which  like  the  flower  is  solitary,  but  unlike  it  is 
attached  to  mid-leaf  by  a  stalk,  the  leaf  turns 
round,  and  what  was  its  upper,  becomes  its  under 
side,  from  which  the  fruit  depends,  and  is,  in 
that  position,  protected  from  any  injurious  atmo- 
spheric or  other  influences — a  wise  and  beautiful 
provision  of  Nature. 

When  the  genial  sunshine,  bursting  out  at  noon 
from  between  floating  masses  of  cloud,  adds 
sudden  warmth  to  the  ethereal  mildness  of  a 
February  day,  we  may  perhaps  during  the  course 
of  a  field-path  ramble  see  the  bright,  flitting  form 
of  the  Brimstone  Butterfly  {Gonepteryx  rhamni)^ 
tempted  forth  thus  early  from  the  snugness  of  its 
hybemating  retreat. 

*  But  now  has  reach*(l  thy  slender  form 
A  sunbeam  warm  and  bright, 
And  instant  thou  hast  upward  sprung 
Towards  the  source  of  light/ 

Though  less  striking  in  colour  than  some  of  its 
successors  amongst  the  brilliantly-painted  and 
delicately-fragile  denizens  of  lane  and  meadow. 
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the  Brimstone  Butterfly,  with  its  general   uttU 
formity  of  hue,  contrasted   only  by  the   orange  I 
spots  in  the  centre  of  its  wings,  and  by  its  silvery-  1 
greyish  thorax,  is  beautiful  uo  less  on  account  of 
the  exceeding  brightness  of  its  colour,  and  tho 
graceful  contour  of  its  wings  and  body,  than  for  ' 
the  delightful  associations  which  it  brings  in  its  | 
train.     It  is  one  of  the  moat  gay  and  joyous  o£  J 
the  harbingers  of  the  vernal  season,  and  ordinarily 
the  first  of  its  fairy-like  race  to  sip  the  nectar 
from  the  early  flowers— a  winged  sunbeam  sug- 
gesting thoughts  of  brightness  and  hope — radiant, 
buoyant,  and  beautiful. 

It  is  very  curious  at  this  season  to  note  the 
flowering  of  the  Yew  {Taxus  haccata),  which, 
next  to  the  Hazel,  blossoms  in  the  early  Spring. 
Dioecious,  hke  the  Willow  and  the  Poplar,  the 
Yew  bears  its  male  and  female  flowers  on  separate 
trees ;  and  the  distinguishing  feature  in  the  male 
trees  is  the  extraordinary  abundance  of  the  pollen 
upon  the  light-brown  anthers  of  the  stamens. 
These,  having  imbricated  scales  at  their  bases, 
crowded  into  short  axillary  catkins,  are  so  nume- 
rous that  if  the  branches  on  which  thev  are  borne 
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are  shaken,  a  shower  of  pollen  dust  is  shed  upon 
the  dark-green,  flat,  and  linear  leaves.  The  gi'een 
fertile  flowers  are  borne  each  on  a  short  stem. 
They  grow  erect  on  the  twigs,  and  are  oval  in 
shape,  having  scales  at  their  bases.  As  they  be- 
come enlarged  they  form  a  fleshy  cup,  beneath 
the  upper  or  depressed  part  of  which  lies  the 
rudiment  of  the  future  seed.  In  due  course  the 
fleshy  cup  becomes  of  a  scarlet  hue,  and  is  soft  to 
the  touch,  sweet,  succulent,  and  pulpy ;  and  in  its 
midst  is  embedded  the  small,  oval-shaped  seed. 
Both  the  leaves  and  bright-coloured  berries  of  the 
Yew  are  poisonous, — although  the  deleterious  pro- 
perty of  these  berries  lies  in  the  bitter  seed  or  nut, 
the  scarlet,  pulpy  matter  of  the  succulent  cup-like 
surrounding  of  the  nut  being  sweet  to  the  taste 
and  not  unwholesome. 

The  great,  broad,  prominent,  angularly  heart- 
shaped  leaves  of  the  Coltsfoot  (Tiisdlago  farfara) 
will  be  easily  recognized  by  their  shape,  large 
size,  and  whitish  cottony  surface.  But  the  flowers 
of  the  same  plant  are  not  so  generally  known,  be- 
cause, appearing  before  the  leaves,  they  are  not 
identified  as  belonging  to  them.    Yet  the  flowers 


themselves  are  quite  as  familiar — though  unrecog- 
nized— as  the  leaves.     Frequently,   though   not 


always  so  early  as  February,  passengers  by  rail- 
way and  others  who  may  pass  near  earthbanks, 
clayey  fields,  and  waste  places,  will  notice,  clus- 
tered oftentimes  in  great  abundance,  conspicuous, 
star-like,  yellow  blossoms  on  long  stems,  clothed 
with  imbricated  or  overlapping  stems;  blossoms 
having  a  general  resemblance,  except  in  the 
length  and  scaly  appearance  of  the  stems,  to  the 
flowers  of  the  Dandelion.     Each  stem,  bearing  a 
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single  flower,  rises  directly  from  the  root.  The 
flower  buds  droop  before  expansion  in  the  manner 
shown  in  our  engraving,  but  when  the  blossoms 
are  expanded  they  bear  themselves  erect.  Under- 
neath the  narrow,  yellow  rays  or  florets  is  an  in- 
volucre, consisting  of  oblong  membraneous  scales. 
Succeeding  the  flower  is  the  white,  downy- 
looking  pappus,  constituting,  as  in  the  Dande- 
lion and  many  other  plants,  the  seed  wings. 
Then  upon  the  fruition  and  decay  of  the  flower 
Btems,  the  leaves  come  into  existence,  tiny, 
glossy  things  at  first,  with  a  shining  upper  sur- 
face and  white,  cottony-looking  under  sides.  But 
they  rapidly  become  developed  into  the  big, 
spreading  leaves  which  are  so  capacious,  that 
when  the  plants  are  abundant,  as  they  commonly 
are  on  clayey  soil,  they  completely  cover  the 
ground,  as  far  sometimes  as  the  eye  can  see. 

In  our  earlier  *  Rambles '  we  have  already  noticed 
the  Lesser  Celandine,  and  quoted  just  half  a 
dozen  of  Wordsworth's  pretty  lines  on  the  subject 
of  this  beautiful  little  plant.  We  would  not 
weary  the  reader  with  description.  But  as  we 
may  come  upon  these  little  plants  in  flower  during 
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this  month  of  February,  and  as  we  share  the 
poet's  enthugiasm  for  it,  and  also  think  that  there 
must  exist  a  widespread  feeling  of  fondness  for  it 
amongst  lovers  of  lane  and  wood,  we  will  not 
dismiss  Ranunculug:  ficaria  from  consideration 
until  we  have  given  what,  for  exact  and  delightful 
deacription  of  this  plant,  has  scarcely  a  rival 
either  in  prose  or  verse.  It  is  still  Wordsworth 
who  is  speaking,  and  the  lines  follow  those 
quoted  at  page  40,  on  the  Little  Celandine.  If 
the  reader  will  just  imagine  a  winding  country 
lane,  on  a  sloping  hedgebauk  of  which— a 
favourite  liabitat — he  has  discovered  a  Little 
Celandine  in  bloom,  he  will  feel  as  if  he  scented 
the  country  air  as  he  reads, — 

'  .Soe  its  variiisli'd  golden  flowers 
I'eeping  tlirougli  thf  chilling  showera, 
£rc  a  leaf  is  on  the  husk, 
In  the  time  hefoi'o  the  tlitusji 
Has  11  thought  about  its  iiest ; 
Thou  wilt  come  with  lialf  a  call. 
Spreading  out  thy  glossy  breast, 
Like  a  careless  prodigal ; 
Telling  talcs  about  the  sun, 
When  ne'^'e  little  warmth  or  none.' 

And  those  who  know  the  habits   of  the   sweet 
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little  plant,  and  its  readiness  to  disport  its  golden 
blossoms  everywhere,  will  see  that  the  poet  was  a 
careful  observer  when  they  continue  to  read, — 

*  Comfort  have  tbou  of  thy  merit, 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood, 
Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor  and  in  the  wood, 
In  the  lane — there's  not  a  place, 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee.' 

And  now,  whilst  wandering  across  meadows  or 
through  bushy  lanes,  we  may  see  the  flitting  form 
of  the  handsome  Yellow-hammer,  and  hear  for 
the  first  time  its  short  familiar  but  pretty  song ; 
and  whilst  there  is  a  stir  amongst  the  rooks  in  the 
tall  Elms,  and  many  a  joyous  and  busy  *  caw,' 
indicating  the  nesting  time,  we  may,  perchance, 
find  the  Daffodil  (Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus)  in 
bloom.  Very  beautiful  is  the  Daffodil  with  its 
simple  form;  its  oval-shaped  bulbous  root  en- 
cased in  brown  scaly  coverings  ;  its  broadly-linear, 
light-bluish-green  leaves,  growing  usually  about  a 
foot  in  length ;  its  long,  single  hollow  flower  stem 
surmounted  by  a  scaly  spatha,  out  of  which,  bent 
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almost  at  right  angles  with  its  stem,  grows  the 
large  golden  and  yellow  flower  head.  Tho  bell- 
Bhapedj  indented,  golden  crown  o£  the  blossom, 
glowing  out  of  the  centre  of  the  paler  coloured 
periiintb,  whose  large  oval-shaped  divisions  spread 
out  and  away  from  it,  adds  beauty  with  depth  of 
colour  to  the  handsome  bloom  of  tho  Daffodil. 
But  beautiful  as  it  is  as  an  individual,  it  becomes 
gorgeous  by  association  and  aggregation.  *  The 
host  of  golden  Daffodils,'  each  lending  to  each  its 
radiant  brightness  and  its  pervading  splendour,  is 
a  sight  to  delight  and  rejoice  the  heart. 

As  February  draws  near  its  close,  we  sometimes 
shall  not  look  in  vain  for  the  curious  catkins 
of  the  Wliite  AVillow  (SalU  aiba).  But  of  the 
Willows  we  have  already  made  mention  with 
fitting  illustration. 

Pass  we  therefore  to  the  flower  around  which 
perhaps  will  linger  the  fondest  thoughts,  whilst 
dear  association  will  tenderly  cliog  to  the  memory 
of  the  times — long  gone  by,  perchance,  or  near — 
when  Spring  to  us  was  a  fragrant  and  ethereal 
presence,  represented  by  the  deep  blue  colour  and 
the  pervading  perfume  of  the  Violet. 
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How  great  is  the  goodness  which,  amongst  the 
Tarioiis  forms  of  the  modest  plants  that  *  purple 
all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowers,'  gives  us,  first 
of  its  congeners  having  tlie  same  common  name, 
the  Sweet  Violet  (  Viola  odorata)  ? 


'  Sweet  tenant  of  the  simile, 
In  purple's  richest  ]>riilc  nrray'd,' 


And  if  this  little  plant  were  as  simple  as  it  looks, 
its  fragrance  alone  would  make  us  feel  grateful 
that  it  comes  to  us  so  early,  filling  mossy  hedge- 
bank  and  green  lane  with  such  exquisite  perfume. 


vellously   beautiful    arrange! 
existence  of  which  hundreds  < 
who  have  gathered,  enjoyed, 
have  never  suspected.     Perl 
examination  of  the  external 
odorata  is  seldom  made  by  tht 
regard  the  small  plant  as  a 
this  be  as  we  think,  we  shall 
the  reader,  if  we  brieflv  notic 
of  interest  in  the  external  fo 
our  present  subject,  before  'v 
petals  to  see  the  elaborate  strui 
organs.     First,   then,    the    pi 
heart-shaped  leaves  of  Viola  oi 
membranous  sheaths,  or  stipuU 
stems,  bearing  each  a  single  flo 
from  the  root,  in  this  particula 
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distinguished  from  Viola  odorata.  About  the 
middle  of  the  flower-stalk  ordinarily  —  but  the 
position  varies — being  sometimes  nearer  the 
flower,  and  sometimes  nearer  the  root — are  two 
green  lance-shaped  and  sharply-pointed,  or  awl- 
shaped,  as  they  are  termed,  bracts,  clasping,  or 
somewhat  sheathing,  the  stem  at  their  broad  or 
lower  end.  As  we  look  at  the  blossom,  which, 
instead  of  standing  erect  on  the  stem  is  hung,  as 
it  were,  from  the  bent  apex  of  the  latter,  we  shall 
notice  that  the  purple  corolla  appears  clasped,  or 
grasped,  so  to  speak,  by  the  dull-green  calyx,  not 
at  the  base  of  all  the  petals,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
majority  of  flowers,  but  a  little  way  inwards, 
leaving  a  sort  of  spur  projecting  in  its  rear  and 
towards  the  stem.  This  spur  is  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  undermost  of  the  five  petals 
of  the  corolla  in  such  a  manner  backwards  as  to 
form  a  little  purple  sac  or  bag,  the  purpose  of 
which  will  be  presently  explained.  But  before 
leaving  our  consideration  of  the  external  features 
of  the  blossom,  let  us  note  that  the  sepals,  which 
are  five  in  number,  oval  in  shape,  and  obtuse- 
pointed  on  their  forward  or  anterior  side,  are  not 


It  IS  botauically  called,  orba 
oi'gaiis    are   seated.       Whei 
corolla  we  shall  find  that  t 
with  streaks  of  purple  near  1 
ment  to  the  receptacle,  and  t 
of  the  petals  in  three  of  th 
fully  veined  or  streaked  wi 
colour.     A  magnifying-glass 
the  petals   are  thus  more  oi 
manner ;  but  three  of  the  fiv( 
In  the  centre  of  the  flower  is 
ovary,  the  base  of  the  pistil 
of  this  organ  rises  the  single 
small  at  first  on  leaving  the 
or  swollen,  finally  becoming 
the  top,  the  terminating  stign 
Avhat  acute  ])oint.      Indeed,  t 
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is  surmounted  by  a  light-brown  or  orange-coloured 
scale  adherent  near  the  top  of  the  stamen.  The 
five  stamens  being  flat,  and  the  coloured  scales 
surmounting  them  being  also  flat,  the  whole  of 
them  together  form  a  sort  of  irregular  sheath 
which  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  doubtless 
intended,  of  protecting  the  moist  surface  of  the 
pistil.  At  the  base  of  the  two  stamens  next  the 
lowermost  or  spurred  petal  are  two  small  green 
curved  appendages,  the  acute  points  of  which  are 
extended  into  the  sac,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  is  formed  by  the  spur-like  curve  of  the 
undermost  petal.  In  this  sac  is  secreted  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid,  which,  drawn  by  capillary 
attraction  into  the  curved  appendages  just  pre- 
viously mentioned,  is  conveyed  thence  into  the 
stamens  connected  with  them,  and  possibly  by 
lateral  contact  into  the  remaining  stamens.  But 
whether  or  not  this  be  so,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  curved  point,  or  beak,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
stigma  is  turned  towards  the  stamens,  whose 
appendages  are  steeped  in  the  fluid  of  the  purple 
sac :  and  doubtless  the  passage  of  the  pollen  grains 
from  the  stamens  into  the  terminal  orifice  of  the 

p 


But  further  examination  will 

surface  of  the  germen  is  coven 
doubtless  aid  the  function  of 
required  during  the  growth 
incipient  seeds,  and  of  their  e. 
These  hairs  probably  at  th 
designed  to  repel  the  appro, 
insects  which  might  otherwise 
internal  organs  of  the  flower, 
also  be  observed,  of  two  of  the') 
guarded  by  clustered  hairs.  Pe 
indeed  is  the  marvellous  econon 
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POnETEMING  LEAVES. 

OT  alone  by  blossoms 
may  we  now  mark  the 
progressive  advance  of 
Spring.  There  is  an  al- 
most nniversal  stir,  and 
indications  of  life  and 
vigorous  movement  in 
the  plant  world.  The 
fioral  splendour  of  the 
months  to  come  is  not  a 
creation  of  sudden  beauty. 

'The  perfume  and  the  Iilooni  Ihitt  shnll  decorate  the  Bower, 
Are  quickening  in  the  gloom  of  their  subtenaneon  bowei.' 

Nature  makes    elaborate    preparation,  but    she 


-.^o,  Lue  Deauty  ana  pi 
not  fully  understood  because 
It  is  natural  to  regard  a  s 
some  degree,  at  least,  a  creatic 
of  being  merely  a  developmen 
nated  long  months  before,  an 
presence  of  certain  conditions 
duce  the  broad  manifestationg 
proof  of  actual  existence.     No  1 
ever  yet  been  able  to  fix  or  « 
period  in  the  life  of  a  plant  -^ 
the  blossom  was  first  called  in 
we  detect    the    most    minute 
coming    of    the  flower   we  mai 
the  microscope,  discover  the  es 
ture,  of  every  organ  which  cai 
unaidpri  '^^ —  ' 
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intangible  point  of  departure.  Where  that  point 
is,  is  a  mystery  which  cannot  be  solved.  We  have 
already  noticed,  for  instance,  that  in  the  small, 
winter  bud  of  the  Horse-Chestnut  tree  the  micro- 
scope had  been  able  to  discover  not  only  the 
rudiments  of  a  twig,  of  leaves,  and  of  flowers,  but 
the  rudiments  of  the  pollen  dust — an  almost  in- 
tangible substance  even  when  fully  grown — of  the 
floral  stamens  !  Yet  there  must  have  been  an 
anterior  point  of  departure,  beyond  the  power  of 
the  microscope  to  reveal  to  us.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  within  and  at  the  base  of  the  stems 
of  some  plants  are  contained,  in  miniature,  the 
fruit  and  leaves  of  two  succeeding  years — each 
within  each.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  case 
with  the  fern  called  the  Moonwort  {Botrychium 
lunaria)j  and  probably  many  other  plants  may 
possess  similarly  curious  and  interesting  charac- 
ters the  existence  of  which  has  never,  hitherto, 
been  suspected. 

Whilst  we  cannot  fathom  very  much  that 
occurs  in  the  plant  world,  and  cannot  even  bo 
sure  that  in  what  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
plant  *  sleep  '  of  winter  the  vital  forces  of  Nature 


I 


,.xxv;cio   wiLiiin  wheels, 
simile,  we   can    sec    the    brc 
made  by  leaf,  stem,  and  blosj 
the   impulsion   communicated 
rising  sap.    Yet  people  conn 
comparatively,  of  what  is  beinj 
by  way  of  preparation,  at  thig 
do  not  suspect  that  so  mucl 
vellous  is  produced  and  fashion 
mechanism. 

*  Alas  !  how  little  can  be  knc 
Her  sacred  veil  where  Natui 
Let  bafiled  science  humbly  < 
Her  mysteries  understood  al 
By  Him  who  gives  her  laws. 

At  this  season,  ordinarily,  t 
and  increasing  greenness,  whic 
not    be    every  where    verv   r>rM^ 
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putting  out  the  smaller  forms  of  incipient  buds. 
*Seed  leaves'  from  the  autumn-sown  germs  of 
many  a  wild  plant  are  coyly  peeping  up  from 
between  little  particles  of  earth,  using  an  amount 
of  force  which  is  quite  wonderful  for  such  small 
things,  in  removing  the  obstacles  which  oppose 
their  progress  upwards ;  and  countless  leaves  in 
wood,  meadow,  and  hedgebank  are  pressing  their 
way  to  the  front — and  although  a  number  by 
comparison  very  small  are  giving  actual  mani- 
festations of  blossom,  all  are  at  least  preparing 
and  elaborating  their  forces,  that  they  may 
contribute  to  the  floral  splendour  of  the  later 
season : — 

*  The  forest  seems  to  listen  for  the  rustle  of  its  leaves, 
And  the  very  skies  to  glisten  in  the  hope  of  summer  eves/ 


MARCH   FLOWEKS. 

QAM  where  we  may  in  the  early 
days  of  bracing,  gusty  March, 
we  can  scarcely  fail  to  find  in 
flower  the  little  plant  which,  to 
the  gardener,  is  amongst  the 
most  'troublesome'  of  weeds — ■ 
the  Shepherd's  Purse  {Gapsella 
lmrsa-2>(istoris).  There  is  noway- 
side  so  dusty,  no  bank  or  path  so 
stony  as  to  preclude  the  possibi- 
lity of  existence  for  this  hardy  little  annual.  On 
bare,  hard,  and  uncongenial  walls ;  in  the  earthy 
interstices  between  paved  ways  in  the  very  heart  of 
towns,  and  even  upon  heaps  of  stones  the  Shep- 
herd's Pnrse  may  be  found  growing — bravely  re- 
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gardless  of  circumatances  so  far  as  its  mere  exia- 
tence  is  concerned,  but  giving  unmistakable  indi- 
cations, by  its  larger  or  smaller  size,  of  the  more  or 
less  favourable  conditions  of  growth.  Trom  a  tiny 
thing  of  an  inch  long  on  a  hard  wall,  it  may  be 
seen  a  big  plant  of  two  feet  high  in  the  fat  ground 
of  a  meadow,  or  on  the  soft,  rich  earthbank  of  a 
'  green  lane.'  Yet  common  as  it  is,  it  is  known 
to  most  people  by  sight  rather  than  by  name. 
But  it  will  be  recognized,  doubtless,  by  descrip- 
tion. Its  prominent  and  noticeable  features  are 
the  peculiar  erectness  of  its  flower  stems,  and  the 
little,  notched,  heart-shaped,  or  purse-sliaped  seed 
cases,  which  are  sure  almost  to  be  found  on  the 
first  plant  which  is  discovered,  growing  extended 
on  either  side  of  the  flower  stem  on  rather  long 
stalks,  and  not  very  thickly  clustered.  Above 
these  will  probably  be  found — crowning  in  fact 
the  floral  stem — a  small  cluster  of  tiny  white 
flowers,  each  with  a  calyx  and  corolla  of  four 
pieces;  and,  possibly,  below  the  unopened  seed 
cases  will  be  found  split  ones  with  their  seeds 
dispersed.  The  radical  leaves  of  the  Shep- 
hei'd's  Purse  are  deeply   indented  or  pinnatifid, 
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the  lobe  margins  being  serrated ;  but  above  the 
root  leaves,  which  grow  in  a  kind  of  whorl,  are 
single,  arrow-shaped  leaves,  which  clasp  the  stem 
in  the  manner  shown  in  our  coloured  illustration. 
Stem  and  leaves  are  hairy  and  rough  to  the  touch, 
and  the  leaf  colour  is  a  light  green. 

A  pretty  little  plant  of  the  genus  Veronica  may 

oftentimes  be  found  in  flower  at  this  season,  in 

"KDieadow  and  hedgebank — the  Ivy-leaved  Speed- 

'"H^vell  {Veronica  hederifolia) ,  with  its  pretty,  light- 

^fclue  flowers,  whose  normal  ground  of  colour  is 

^^eepened  by  veins  of  darker  hue ;  its  roundish, 

omewhat  hairy,  and  ivy-lobed  leaves  growing  on 

ong  stalks  from  branching,  procumbent  stems. 

Though  ordinarily  flowering  at  a  later  date,  the 

lUngwort  {Puhnonana  officinalis)  has  been  some- 

imes  found  in  blossom  during  the  first  week  in 

TUd!arch.     It  is   an   inhabitant   of  woods,  though 

omewhat  rare  and  local  in  its  occurrence;  and 

ts  prominent  feature  is  the  curious   manner  in 

""^hich   its  leaves  are  spotted  with  lighter  green 

^han  the  normal  prevailing  hue — a  feature  which, 

Ibecause  it  was,  in  some  sort,  an  imitation  of  the 

inarks  or  spots  upon  an  unhealthy  lung,  or  the 
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odorata,  continuos  much  longer  in   flower,  fre- 
quently until  July  or  August.     Its  blossonia,  too. 


are  of  a  lighter  colour  than  its  sweet  relative,  the 
normal  ground  of  the  petals  being  blue,  rather 
than  purple,  but  similarly  veined  with  a  darker 
hue. 

The  Hairy  Violet  (Viola  hirla)  may  also  be 
sometimes  mistaken  for  Viola  odorata,  for  its 
leaves  similarly  proceed  from  axillary  stipules, 
and  have  not  the  branching  habit  which  dis- 
tinguishes Viola  caniiia.     But  differing  marks  will 
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be  found,  first,  in  the  absence  of  perfume,  and 
next,  ID  the  hairiness  of  its  leaf  stems  and  leaves. 


Whilst  the  flowers  of  the  Sweet  Violet  are  fre- 
quently white  and  occasionally  rose-coloured  or 
lilac,  those  of  Viola  hirta  seldom  vary  from  the 
normal  colour  of  deep  blue.  Other  marks  of 
recognition  are  these :  the  small  but  conspicuous 
bracts  which,  in  the  Sweet  Violet,  are  placed 
above  the  middle  of  the  flower  stems,  are  in  Viola 
hirta  ordinarily  placed  below  that  point.  Viola 
odorata,  too,  has  a  creeping  stem  whose  scions 

q 
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throw  out  roots  at  their  joints,  and  thus  cause  the 
plant  to  spread.  This  peculiarity  is  seldom 
noticeable  in  the  Hairy  Violet,  whose  stem  does 
not  usually  creep  ;  although  it  must  be  noted  that 
points  of  divergence  are  Bometimes  observable  in 
the  normal  habits  of  both  species. 

The  period  when  the  floral  splendour  of  summer 
is  at  its  height,  and  the  more  gorgeous  colours  of         "r 
blossoming  plants  are  spread  upon  the  landscape,  « 

seems  the  fit  occasion,  as  it  is  the  usual  period,  « 

for  the  appearance  of  the  more  gaily  dressed  of        "3f 
our  butterflies.     The  paler  and  less  splendid  of        ^ 
these  beautiful  insects  come,  ordinarily,  to  sip  the         * 
nectar  from  the  earlier  flowers.     Yet  some,  per- 
haps unusual,  condition  of  temperature,  or  other 
and  accidental  cause,  may  stimulate  or  rouse  into 
sudden    activity    in    early    Spring    hybemating 
insects  which  would  otherwise    flaunt  their  gay 
wings  only  under  the  biilliant  rays  of  the  mid- 
summer sun.     And  thus  it  happens  that  we  are, 
now  and   then,  gladdened,  in  the  early  days  of 
March,   by  a    sight    of    the    beautiful  Peacock 
Butterfly  {Vanessa  io),  winging  its  way,  it  may  be, 
suddenly  across  our    line  of  vision,  or  perhaps 
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resting  on  the  expanded  corolla  of  some  March 
blossom.  A  curious  habit  of  this  beautiful 
butterfly  enables  it  to  be  seen  to  especial  advantage 
when  it  is  settled  upon  leaf  or  flower.  It  opens 
and  shuts  its  wings  with  a  rapid  restless  motion, 
as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  carefully- 
approached  it  and  remained  motionless  to  watch 
it ;  and  as  the  wing  under  sides  are  of  a  sombre 
hue  of  black  and  brown,  the  gorgeous  colours  of 
their  upper  sides  are  alternately  concealed  and 
displayed,  with  their  edging  of  rich  brown,  like 
the  feathers  of  a  hawk,  their  bands  of  red  and 
black  and  brown,  and  the  strikingly  handsome 
and  conspicuous  spots,  like  eyes,  of  colour ;  the 
two  *  eyes'  on  the  right  and  left  hand  sides 
of  each  upper  wing  enclosing  a  rich  combination 
of  painted  ^  feathers,'  blue  and  pearl,  and  red  and 
white  and  yellow — ^the  two  on  the  lower  wings 
enclosing,  within  a  circle  of  lighter  coloured 
feathers,  a  circle  of  black  with  central  speckles  of 
blue. 

Of  the  curious  catkins  of  the  Poplars  we  have 

already  discoursed  in  our  previous  chapters,  and 

:3iow  we  mention  them  again  because  this  month  is 

Q  2 


a  fitting  time  to  look  for  them,  in  wajside,  field,  or 
hedgerow ;  and  amongst  the  earliest  of  these  to 
blossom  we  may  expect  to  find  the  Aspen,  though 
its  *  many  twinkling  leaves  '  are  not  yet  mstling 
in  the  vernal  sunshine. 

From  the  depths  of  tangled  underwood  may 
now  and  then  be  seen  peeping  up,  at  this  season, 
the  pretty,  white,  and  prominently  star-like 
blossoms   of   the   Greater    Stitchwort   {SteUaria 


holostea),  one  of  the  most  striking  and  character- 
istic   flowers   of   woodland  or   wayside.     To   a 
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somewhat  numerous  circle  of  congeners,  the 
name  of  Stellai^  (from  stella,  a  star)  has  been 
given  on  account  of  the  form  and  appearance  of 
their  blossoms  ;  and  the  plants,  if  not  familiar  to 
every  one  of  our  readers,  may  easily  and  speedily 
be  recognized  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  visit  to 
the  woodlands  during  the  flowering  seasons. 
Amongst  the  commonest  of  the  group  is  Stellaria 
holostea,  whose  common  name  explains  its  pre- 
tensions on  the  score  of  comparative  size.  Its 
angular  stem  is  rough  to  the  touch  and  hairy,  as 
are  also  its  long,  tapering,  sessile  leaves,  which 
have  prominent  midstems,  and  are  of  a  bluish- 
green  colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  panicles, 
each  having  a  deeply-cleft  calyx  divided  into  five 
pointed  segments — as  shown  in  an  enlarged  figure 
by  the  side  of  our  engraving  of  the  plant — and 
a  white,  starlike  corolla,  longer  than  the  green 
calyx,  divided  into  five  petals,  each  of  which  is 
again  deeply  cleft  in  the  centre — the  stamens,  as 
in  very  many  other  white  flowers,  having  yellow, 
oblong  anthers* 

Though  so  slender  and  herbaceous-looking   a 
plant,  the  Greater  Stitch  wort  is  very  hardy,  and  its 
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slender  Btem  being  perennial,  it  can  withstand, 
under  the  protection  of  the  woodland  or  hedge 
shrubs,  in  the  midst  of  which  it  so  frequently 
grows,  and  through  which  it  climbs,  the  cold  and 
frosts  of  winter.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  in 
the  early  Spring  it  appears  to  have  made  a  con- 
siderable growth  of  stem ;  for  the  new  stems,  which 
bear  the  spring  blossoms,  and  are  oftentimes  two 
feet  in  length,  are  merely  elongations  of  the  stems 
of  the  preceding  year,  preserved  from  destruction 
just  below  the  level  of  the  woody  shrubs — it  may 
be  Hawthorn,  Bramble,  or  Dogrose — over  which 
it  flaunts  its  star-like  corollas. 

To  the  Crowfoot  tribe,  Banuneulacem,  belongs 
one  of  the  earliest  and  prettiest  of  woodland 
flowers,  the  Wood  Anemone,  or  Wind  Flower 
(Anemone  nemorosa),  of  which  we  give  a  coloured 
illustration.  Its  botanical  and  common  name  are 
both  derived  from  the  Greek  word  anevios,  the 
wind,  and  refer  to  the  habitats — open  and  exposed 
to  the  wind — in  which  these  plants  are  found 
growing,  and  also  to  an  old  popular  belief,  that 
the  blowing  of  the  wind  caused  these  pretty 
flowers  to  blossom.  Anemone  nemorosa  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  Buttercup  in  the  shape 
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of  leaf  and  flower ;  but  the  leaves,  which  grow 
direct  fix)m  the  creeping  root,  though  mostly 
three-lobed,  with  the  lobes  or  leaflets  more  or  less 
deeply  cut  in  or  indented,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Crowfoot  tribe,  have  a  more  slender  and  delicate 
look,  and  the  blossoms — large  for  the  size  of  the 
plant,  and  consisting  ordinarily  of  a  perianth  of 
six  or  seven  lobes,  or  pieces — ^have  a  beautiful  hue 
of  pink,  overspreading  the  normal  white.  In  the 
centre  of  the  flower  the  yellow-anthered  stamens 
are  thickly  clustered.  The  blossoms  are  borne  on 
long  and  slender  stalks,  which  rise  from  the  axils, 
or  what  appear  to  be  the  axils,  of  three  leaves, 
temate,  or  three-cleft,  which  constitute  in  reality 
an  involucre.  The  stems  of  the  Wood  Anemones, 
like  those  of  many  others  of  their  extensive 
number  of  Buttercup  relations,  are  creeping, 
throwing  out  fibrous  rootlets  as  they  progress, 
and  numerous  solitary  leaves.  Oftentimes  in 
Woods  and  on  grassy  banks,  and  especially  at  the 
base  of  clumps  of  woodland  shrubbery,  whether 
of  Hawthorn  or  Bramble,  the  leaves  and  the 
pretty  blossoms  of  the  Wood  Anemone  grow  in 
olustering  profusion. 

To    its   modest    appearance,    and    its   musky 
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perfume,  the  little  plant  called  the  Conuaon  or 
Tuberous  Moschatell  (Adoxa  moschatellina)  owes 
its  generic  and  its  speoifio  botanical  name.  On 
damp  hedge-banks,  in  woodsi  and  in  other  places 
where  its  retiring  love  of  shade  may  be  satisfied, 
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the  Tuberous  Moschatell  may  be  found  when 
March  is  given  up  to  mild  vernal  winds.  Its 
tuberous,  scaly  root,  its  delicate  rootlets,  its  some- 
what angular  stem,  with  the  thrice-divided  leaves, 
the  lobes  of  which  are  again  divided,  will  partly 
serve  as  marks   of  recognition.     The  colour  of 
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these — a  pale  bluish-green — and  the  fact  that  two 
or  three  are  given  off  from  the  base  of  the  stem, 
whilst  the  others  are  mounted  on  long  and  slender 
footstalks,  will  serve  as  further  marks  of  recogni- 
tion. But  the  curious  little  flowers  cannot  well 
be  mistaken.  These  grow  in  small  and  square 
or  globular  heads,  each  head,  borne  at  the  apex 
of  the  slender,  flowering  stem,  consisting  of  five 
pale-green  little  blossoms,  four  of  them  placed  two 
against  two,  back  to  back,  and  the  fifth  crowning 
the  four.  Each  corolla  is  seated  above  a  calyx, 
divided  into  two,  three,  four,  or  five  sepals,  and 
consists  itself  of  four  or  five  petals,  with  two 
stamens — united  at  their  bases — to  each  petal. 
Ordinarily  the  upper  flower  has  a  twice  or  thrice 
divided  calyx,  and  a  corolla  of  four  petals ;  and  the 
four  lateral  flowers  have  corollas  of  five  petals,  and 
each  a  calyx  of  firom  three  to  five  sepals.  But  this 
arrangement  is  not  invariably  the  case.  Accom- 
panying our  engraving  of  the  Moschatell  are  the 
figures  of  a  corolla  of  four  petals  with  eight 
stamens — ^when  there  are  five  petals,  the  stamens 
are  ten  in  number — and  of  a  calyx  with  three 
sepals;  this  figure  showing   also  the  ovary,  and 
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the  styles  and  stigmas  of  the  pistils  whicli 
snrroimd  it,  t^ese  organs  being  tbe  same  in 
nanaber — four  or  fire — as  the  numbers  of  stamens 
in  each  blossom. 

The  blossoming  of  the  Elm  {Uhnue  eampegtris) 
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in  its  leafless  shape  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
sight.  In  his  '  Forest  Scenery,'  Gilpin  sajs, 
speaking  of  this  familiar  tree : — '  The  Elm,  too, 
throws  out  a  beautiful  bloom,  in  form  of  a  spicsted 
ball,  about  the  bigness  of  a  nutmeg,  of  a  dark 
crimson   colour.'     *  This   bloom,'   be    continues, 
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*  sometimes  blows  in  such  profiision  as  to  tliicken 
and  enrich  the  spray  exceedingly,  even  to  the 
fulness  almost  of  foliage.*    *It  is  not,  however, 
often,'  he  adds,  *  seen  in  such  perfection/     This 
beautiful   bloom  of  the  Elm,  of  a  dark  purple 
rather  than  of  a  dark   crimson  colour,  appears 
upon    the  tree    before    the    leaves  come  out — 
clustered  often  very  abundantly  and  conspicuously 
upon  the  twigs ;  each  cluster,  or  knot,  emerging 
from  one  brown  bud-covering,  and  consisting  of 
a  number  of  separate  flowers.     Very  pretty  are 
these  Elm  flowers,  individually  as  well  as  collec- 
tively.    Each  rises  upon  a  short  footstalk,  at  the 
base  of  which  is  a  small  bract,  as  shown  in  our 
engraving  of  a   separate  and   magnified  flower. 
The  perianth  of  the  blossom  or  calyx — for  there 
is  no  corolla — is  entire,  but  is  divided  into  four 
fringed  lobes  or  sepals ;  and  from  its  midst  rise 
four  stamens — one  to    each   sepal — crowned  by 
fc^vo-celled  anthers,  which,  like  the  lobes  of  the 
J^erianth,  are  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  and  help  to 
l^nd  their  purplish  hue  to  the  spring  Elm  branches, 
beneath    the    stamens — for    each    flower  has  a 
double  set  of  organs,  male  and  female — ^lies  the 
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two-styled  germen,  which, -vrlien  the  stamens  have 
fulfilled  their  office,  begins  to  enlarge,  and  finally 
becomes  the  one-seeded  membraneous  and  scaly 
'  wing '  which  is  to  waft  away  the  enclosed  seed 
to  its  ultimate  resting-place,  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  parent  tree. 

The  large  golden  cups  of  the  Marsh  Marigold — 
whose  leaves  and  blossoms  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed—may now  be  found  in  damp  and  marshy 
places,  reclining  sometimes,  luxuriously  as  it  were, 
half  under  water,  their  glossy  expanded  blossoms 
adding  great  beauty  to  their  habitats. 

Copse  and  hedgerow  are  whitened  her©  and 
there  by  the  pretty  blossom  of  the  Blackthorn 
{rninua  Kpiitosa),  whose  snowy  petals  add  great 
grace  and  beauty  to  the  dark  harsh  twigs  of  this 
stiff  and  thorny  hedge  tree,  which  has  already  had 
ample  mention  in  our  pages. 

So  we  will  pass,  in  the  enumeration  of  our 
March  flowers,  to  the  handsome  Spurge  Laurel 
{Daphne  laureola),  with  its  drooping  tufts  of  leaves 
and  its  axillary  racemes  of  yellowish-green  flowers, 
which,  like  those  of  the  Mezereon,  to  which  plant 
it  is   closely   related,    are    fragrant.     It  may   be 
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easily  recognized  by  its  smooth,  brown  stems, 
which  are  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  high,  and 
bear  at  the  summit  a  whorl-like  arrangement  of 
smooth,  shining,  evergreen  leaves,  with  pointed 
apices.and  somewhat  wedge-shaped  bases.  Upon 
the  stem  there  is,  not  unfrequently,  a  tinge  of 
purple.     In   shape,    though    not  in  colour,    the 


flowers  of  the  Spurge  Laurel  are  like  those  of  the 
Mezereon.  They  are  borne  on  very  short  stems, 
about  five  growing  together  in  each  cluster.  They 
are  somewhat  funnel-shaped,'  having  a  rather  long 
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ase  of       I 


tube  enclosing  eight  etamens,  wliieb,  like  those 
the  Mezereon,  are  inserted  on  different  parts  of 
the  perianth — four  level  with  the  mouth  of  the 
tube  of  the  latter,  and  four  below  that  point,  as 
our  figure  of  an  open  blossom  will  indicate. 

And  now,  ere  March  cloaes,  we  may  chance 
upon  one  of  the  prettiest  sights  of  early  Spring — 
the  coming  of  the  Swallow  {Hirundo  rustlca). 


Whilst  we  are  watching,  perhaps,  the  joyous 
motions  of  insects  in  the  warm  rays  of  some 
transient  sunbeam,  without  a  thought  of  the  swift 
and  graceful  insect-hunter,  this  beautiful  bird  may 
suddenly — coming  from  what  direction  we  know 
not — dart  across  our  line  of  vision,  reminding  us 
that,  whatever  we  may  think  concerning  the  ad- 
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vent  of  Spring,  the  SwaUow  at  least  is  convinced 
that  the  vernal  season  has  not  only  commenced, 
but  is  rapidly  rolUng  on  towards  the  later  time 
when  insect  life,  stimulated  by  the  summer  heats, 
will  provide  it  with  abundant  food,  and  a  bright 
sunny  career,  through  free  pure  air  and  under  a 
transient  sky,  over  green  tree,  smiling  meadow, 
glancing  brook,  and  silent  glassy  lake.  Happy 
bird,  how  deUghtful  is  your  careless  life  I 

*  As  fables  tell,  an  Indian  sage, 

The  Hindostani  woods  among. 
Could  in  his  distant  hermitage, 
As  if  'twere  mark'd  in  written  page. 

Translate  the  wild  bird's  song. 

'  I  wish  I  did  his  power  possess, 

That  I  might  learn,  fleet  bird,  from  thee, 

What  our  vain  systems  only  guess, 

And  know  from  what  wild  wilderness 
You  came  across  the  sea.' 

By  damp  woodsides  or  stream  margins  we  shall 
sometimes  find  in  bloom  that  pretty  little  plant, 
the  Common  or  Opposite-leaved  Qolden  Saxifrage 
{Ghrysosplenium  oppositifolium)^  whose  acquaint- 
ance, in  spite  of  its  formidable  botanical  name  of 
twenty-eight  letters,  is  well  worth  making.     Its 
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small,  roundisli  wedge-Bliaped  leaves,  placed  in 
opposite  pairs  on  its  stems,  its  briglit  golden  green 


foliage,  and  its  small  clusters  of  yellowish -green 
flowers,  combine  to  make  it  a  pretty  ornament 
to  the  situations  in  which  it  grows,  though  it 
rarely  exceeds  a  height  of  some  six  inches.  It  is 
a  spreading  plant,  rooting  at  the  joints  whence 
the  leaves  spring  when  its  procumbent  creeping 
branches  touch  bare  earth.  The  leaves,  as  will 
be  seen  by  our  engraving,  have  short  but  some- 
what broad  stems,  and  are  grooved  on  their  upper 
sides,  the  leaf  margins  being  sometimes  smooth 


'  While  eveoing  spieads  lier  ibaduwy  veil.'  P"S'  ^7°- 
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or  entire,  and  sometimes  slightly  crenated.  The 
flowers  appear  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  some- 
times singly  and  sometimes  in  small  clusters, 
each  blossom  having  a  calyx  or  perianth — for 
there  is  no  corolla — entire  but  four-cleft.  The 
two-anthered  stamens,  which  rise  on  short  filaments 
of  varying  lengths,  are  ordinarily  eight  in  number, 
and  surround  the  central  capsule,  which  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  spreading  or  beaked  styles. 
Another  little  plant  of  the  same  genus  may  some- 
times be  encountered,  having  alternate  instead 
of  opposite  leaves.  This  is  the  Ghrysosplenium 
altemifolium,  or  Alternate-leaved Golden  Saxifrage, 
and  though  rarer  than  its  congener,  its  yellow 
flowers  may  be  found  in  damp  and  marshy  places. 
By  river  and  stream  side  we  shall  see,  con- 
spicuously displayed,  the  long,  pendent,  cyUndrical, 
yellowish-green,  barren  catkins  of  the  Alder  {Alnus 
glutinosa)  on  the  leafless  twigs  of  this  river-side 
shrub — familiar  to  everybody  in  the  later  season 
by  its  roundish,  shining,  gummy  leaves,  with 
their  serrated  margins  and  depressed  upper  ends ; 
and  looking  closely  on  the  same  shrub  or  tree 
which  bears  the  barren  blossoms — for  the  Alder  is 
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moncBciouB — we  shall  find  the  little  bunches  of 
fertile  flowers,  like  minute  green  Fir  cones. 

Before  the  end  of  March,  and  Bometimes  earlier, 
we  may  hope  by  the  stream  margins  of  our  wood- 
lands, or  in  the  cool  and  shady  green-sward 
which  lies  by  the  trunks  of  forest  trees,  to  find  the 
delicate  and  pretty  Httle  Woodsorrel,  of  whose  ver- 
nal beauty  we  have  already  made  fitting  mention. 

And  in  the  now  leafy  woodland,  or  by  meadow^ 
lane,  or  orchard,  we  shall  hear  the  loud,  sonorous. 


but    musical    voice    of    the    Blackbird    (Turdiis 

merula) — 
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'  Come  ye,  come  ye,  to  the  green,  green  wood : 
Loudly  the  blackbird  is  singing.' 

What  an  indefinable  thrill  of  pleasure  passes 
through  us  when  listening  to  the  melodious  notes 
of  this  delightful  bird  I  When  the  bold  songster 
is  near  us,  we  are  struck  by  the  fulness,  breadth, 
and  vigour  of  its  utterances;  when  its  voice 
resounds  from  a  distant  wood,  copse,  or  thicket, 
how  touching  is  its  sweetness  and  melody  I 

Yet  sweeter  still  is  the  song  of  the  Thrush 
{Turdus  musicus)  : — '• 

'  Though  in  no  gaudy  plumage  dress'd, 

With  glowing  colours  bright, 
Nor  gold,  nor  scarlet  on  thy  breast 

Attracts  our  wondering  sight ; 
Yet  not  the  pheasant,  or  the  jay, 

Thy  brothers  of  the  grove, 
Can  boast  superior  worth  to  thee, 

Or  sooner  claim  our  love.' 

Its  sober  clothing  is  the  meet  accompaniment  ot 
its  beautiful  voice.  Continuing  from  the  lines  we 
have  quoted : — 

'  How  could  we  transient  beauty  priiee 
Above  melodious  art  I 
Their  plumage  may  seduce  our  eyes, 
Thy  song  affects  our  heart.' 

B  2 
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And  now,  sweet  Thrush  ! 

'While  evening  spreads  her  shadowy  veil, 

With  pensive  Bteps  we'll  stray, 
And  soft  on  tiptoe  gently  steal 

Beneath  thy  iavourite  spray. 
Thy  ohftriaing  strain  shall  doubly  please, 

And  more  oar  boaom  move. 
Since  innocence  attunes  those  lays 

Inspired  by  joy  and  love.' 

Are  not  these  lines  redolent  of  the  meadow  air  ? 
The  sun  has  but  lately  set,  but  its  dying  splendour 
has  been  caught  by  the  moon, 

'  The  moon  is  up,  and  yet  it  is  not  night ; 
Sunset  divides  the  sky  with  her.' 

Dappled  clouds  float  calmly  and  motionlessly  in 
the  sky.  Upon  a  field-path  stile  we  rest,  and 
watch  and  listen.  The  bleating  of  lambs  comes 
to  us  from  an  adjoining  meadow,  and  the  lowing 
of  cattle  from  a  distant  farmstead,  whilst  fragrance 
from  spring  blossoms  is  gently  borne  upon  the 
freshening  breeze.  And  then — oh  soul  of  music  ! 
the  mellow  thrush-notes  come  sweetly  on  the  ear 
— an  interlude  of  wondrous  beauty  demanding 
silence  until  the  song  is  done,  amid  the  sounds  of 
early  evening. 
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'  Since  innocence  itlunes  ihosc  lays 

Inspir'd  by  joy  and  love'  F'l^  ajo- 
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NIOHTINOALE   AND   OUOEOO. 

N  the  genial  days  which  are  now 
creeping  on  apace,  and  ad- 
vancing with  leaping  bounds, 
swiftly  and  joyously,  to  the 
near  season  of  pervading  leafi- 
ness  and  crowning  bloom, 
there  are  few  vocal  sounds  so 
delightful  as  the  song  of  the 
Nightingale,  and  the  twin, 
mellow  notes  of  the  Cuckoo. 
Though  the  poet  Hurdis  says  of  the  night  song- 
ster that  comes  to  us  with  the  soft  breath  of 
April — 


te  confesses  that  Ms  soul  is 
■with  •  the  varied  note  and  free 
'gentle  bird,  sweet  queen  of  nij 

•  •  'And,  oh  !  uethought 
Can  equal  tline,  sweet  bird—, 
How  eaaiiy  the  chief  •  •  •■ 

Wandering  into  the  spring 
with  a  soul  attuned  to  harmo: 
perience  a  thrill  of  inexpressil 
first  notes  of  the  Nightingale  fi 
If  flowing  lines  can  ever  help  to 
the  vividness  and  beauty  of  a  p 
end  is  achieved  in  the  address  to 
singer  from  the  pen  of  the  auth 
in  his  ■  Minstrelsy  of  the  Woods : 

'  H<»»tif»l  nishlineale  I  who  ,1,,,II 
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'The  moon  (leeps  oul.' 
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It  is  not  for  mortal  hands  to  nnbind. 

Nor  the  clue  of  thy  mazy  music  to  find. 

Thy  home  is  the  wood  on  the  echoing  hill, 

Or  the  verdant  banks  of  the  forest  rill ; 

And  soft  as  the  south  wind  the  branches  among, 

Thy  plaintive  lament  goes  floating  along.' 


The  sun  has  long  since  set ;  and  the  last  flush 
of  crimson  light,  which,  at  sundown,  hovers 
lingeringly  above  the  horizon,  has  melted  into 
evening  darkness.  Then,  uprising,  a  glow  of 
silvery  radiance,  softened  and  subdued  by  shroud- 
ing banks  of  fleecy  cloud,  steals  gently  over  hill, 
wood,  and  plain,  as  the  full  moon  sails  slowly  into 
the  sky.  It  is  an  April  night ;  the  air  is  soft 
and  fresh,  and,  as  the  slight  breeze,  moving  the 
thin  banks  of  clouds,  makes  breach  in  the  buoyant 
vapour,  the  moon  peeps  out.  We  are  following  a 
woodland  path  which  crowns  some  woody  heights, 
and  the  sudden  brightness,  bursting  over  hill  and 
valley,  impels  us  to  pause  and  look  down  upon 
sylvan  splendour.  Splendour  it  is  indeed,  for  the 
moonrays  bathe  with  silvery  effulgence  sleeping 
greensward,  tree,  and  shrub,  and  flash  and 
sparkle  where  they  fall  upon  the  placid  bosom  of  a 


the  cry,  of  the  Cuckoo  1   ,d< 
association  of  eunnj  hours  an< 

'  0  blithe  new  corner !  I  ha' 

I  hear  thee,  and  rejoice. 

Ob  Cuckoo !  shall  I  caU  tl 

Or  but  a  wondering  voit 


the 
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indeed,  most  forcibly  the  idea  of  *  a  wandering 
voice/     We  can  scarcely  associate  this  voice  with 
the  actual  and  practical  existence  of  a  bird ;  for  it 
sounds  as  if  the  tunester  had  naught  to  do  but 
make  his  plaintive  cry.      And  little  more,  indeed, 
this   strange  bird  seems  to  do,  though  its  pro- 
ceedings are  even  yet  to  a  large  extent  a  mystery. 
How  curious  is  the  instinct  which  leads  it  to  select 
the   nest   of  another  bird  to  lay   in,  instead  of 
building  one  of  its  own !  and  curious,  too,  is  its 
habit  of  ordinarily  selecting  the  nests  of  small 
birds,  such  as  hedge-sparrows,  wrens,  robins,  tit- 
larks,   and   wagtails.      Yet,  with  discriminating 
care  and  curious  knowledge,  the  nest  is  always 
chosen  whose  owner  and  builder  lives  upon  the 
food  which  the  Cuckoo  needs  and  its  young  will 
require.     Scarcely  less  wonderful  is  the  willing- 
ness  with  which  the  foster   bird  sits  upon  the 
adopted  egg^  so  different  in  size,  and,  in  the  case 
of    the  hedge-sparrow — chiefly  favoured  by  the 
Cuckoo — ^in  shape  from  that  of  its  own.    Though 
here  Nature  helps  by  providing  that  the  Cuckoo's 
egg  shall  be  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its 
producer,  and  better  adapted  to  the  size  of  the 
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things  will  come  into  the  mind  as  we  hear  the 
Cuckoo's  pretty  vernal  cry,  inhale  the  breath  of 
the  meadows,  and  look  upon  the  sweet  face  of 
Nature. 

And  whilst,  in  connexion  with  the  Cuckoo,  we 
have  mentioned  the  Hedge-sparrow,  let  us  say  that 
there  is  no  prettier  sight  in  Spring  than  the 
beautiful  nest  and  eggs  —  of  which  we  give  a 
coloured  illustration — of  this  familiar  bird.  Its 
favourite  nesting-place  is  the  middle  of  a  Haw- 
thorn hedge,  and  there,  in  the  fork  of  some  stout 
branch,  it  builds  its  roofless  house  of  moss  and 
hair,  placing  within  its  sky-blue  eggs.  Often 
have  we  seen  the  finished  nest,  moss  outside,  mixed 
with  the  gold  and  grey  and  silver  of  lichen,  and 
within,  hair  of  varying  colour,  symmetrically  and 
beautifully  arranged,  when  not  a  leaf  was  on  the 
hedge  twigs.  But  though  Snowdrops  may  per- 
chance yet  linger  on  some  hedge-bank,  the  first 
Buttercup  will  be  seen  in  the  meadows  when  the 
bright  blue  eggs  appear. 
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■  y  degrees,  whioli  each  day  are 
more  rapidly  perceptible,  the 
verdancy  of  Spring  creeps 
over  the  face  of  Nature,  aided 
in  its  progressive  movement 
by  the  gentle  influence  of  ver- 
nal showers.  When  March 
lias  been  seasonably  mild  and 
dry,  the  early  showers  of 
April,  and  the  genial  warmth  of  the  bud,  produce 
upon  vegetation  a  quickening  and  invigorating 
effect,  to  which  the  charm  of  May  is  largely 
due,  though  the  month  of  flowers  proudly  claims 
the  beauty  of  wood  and  meadow  as  all  her 
own. 
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'  The  domain  ot  farmsteftd  and  cottage,  where  cattle  are  quietly  pasturing  on  the 
grass-lands,  and  Ihe  pulse  of  fami-life  qnickly  throbs.' 
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perhaps,  on  a  country  stile,  upon  April  meadow 
and  plough  field — above,  the  gentle  quiver  of 
green  leaves ;  higher. still,  the  soft  blue  of  the  eky, 
dappled  with  fleecy  masses  of  moving  cloud ;  and, 
beyond  and  around,  undulating  fields,  the  domain 
of  farmstead  and  cottage,  where  cattle  are  quietly 
pasturing  on  the  grass-lands,  and  the  pulse  of  farm 
life  quickly  throbs  ? 

But   though  the  reign  of  leafiness  has  fairly 
commenced  with  the  advent  of  Apnl,  one  tree  yet 


lingers  behind  the  rest.    But  the  Ash  (Fraxinui 

excelsior),  though  the  last  of  all  our  woodland  trees 

s  2 


i: 
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vious  year's  formation  that- 
will  show — the   Ash  flowi 
first,  as  they  burst  forth  fr 
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He  says  : — *  The  spray  of  trees  pats  on  different 
appearances  as  the  spring  advances.  When  their 
buds  begin  to  swell,  most  of  them  push  out  a 
bloom  which  overspreads  them  with  great  rich- 
ness. But,  of  all  others,  the  Ash  presents  the 
most  singular  and  beautiful  aspect.  About  the 
end  of  March,  or  the  beginning  of  April,  it  throws 
out  a  knotty  bloom,  which,  opening  gradually,  not 
only  enriches  the  spray,  but  is  itself  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  among  the  miniature  appearances  of 
Nature.'  The  enriching  of  the  spray  by  the  Ash 
bloom  is  occasioned  by  the  purplish  hue  of  the 
stamens  of  the  flowers,  which,  as  they  enlarge, 
assume  the  form  of  a  panicle  or  branched  cluster, 
the  yeUowish  green  flower-stems  contrasting  with 
the  darker  flowers.  It  is  in  this  form  that  it  is 
figured  in  our  engraving,  which  also  shows,  at 
the  end  of  the  twig,  the  conspicuous  dark-coloured 
bud,  which,  when  the  flowering  is  over,  and  the 
leafing  commences,  will  develope  into  the  leading 
shoot.  Between  the  anthers  of  the  stamens  lie 
the  minute  flat  pistils  which  anon  develope  into 
the  familiar  Ash  *  keys,'  when  the  tree  has  become 
garbed  in  the  foliage  of  the  later  spring. 
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The   curious   and    handsome    blossoms  of   the 
Fritillary  (Friiillaria  melcagris),  or,  as  it  is  some- 


times called,  the  Chequered  DafFodil,  witli  its 
curious  and  handsome  bell-shaped  flowers  of  a 
cliequered  reddish  purple  hue,  rising  singly  ou  the 
tall  linear  and  alternately-leaved  stem,  may  bo 
found — though  its  distribution  ie  local — in  the 
April  meadows ;  and  a  look  into  the  interior  of 
its  six-parted,  tesselated  perianth  will  reveal  the 
pistil,  with  its  long  style  surmounted  by  the 
three  spreading  siigmas,  surrounded  by  the  six 
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stamens,  which,  with  their  long,  ohlong,  yellow 
anthers,  are  ranged  below  the  level  of  the  apices 
of  the  pistil. 

But  to  talk  of  April  meadows  is  to  think  of 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  their  floral  adornments, 
the  sweet-scented  Cowslip  (Primula  veris),  whose 


name  recalls  pleasant  memories  and  delightful 
association.  The  relationship  of  this  beautiful 
flower  to  the  Primrose  is  too  obvious  to  need 
mention.  Yet  each  has  its  peculiar  and  charac- 
teristic habitat — the  Primrose  loving  the  shady 
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copse,  the  moiat  and  sheltered  lane,  or  the  sloping 
claybank  of  the  running  stream ;  whilst  the  Cow- 
slip loves  the  open,  grassy  meadow,  where  its 
honied  store  of  sweetness  tempts  the  roving,  aun- 
loving  bee.  Distinguished  from  the  Primrose  by 
its  smaller  size,  both  of  leaf  and  individual 
blossom,  the  form  and  colour  of  the  inflorescence 
is  its  most  conspicuous  feature  of  distinction.  Yet 
whilst  the  inflorescence  of  the  Cowslip  is  dis- 
tinctly umbellate,  whilst  that  of  the  Primrose 
appears  to  be  solitary,  the  Primrose  stems  really 
take  their  origin — as  umbellate  flowers  do — from  a 
common  point,  though  this  common  point  of 
origin  must  be  sought  at  the  base,  below  ground, 
of  the  flower  stems  of  Primida  vulgari-i.  But, 
in  spite  of  botanical  subtleties,  the  obviously 
diflTerent  form  of  the  Cowslip  inflorescence — with 
its  small,  contracted,  deeper-hned,  and  concave, 
instead  of  large,  open,  and  spreading  corolla,  ant] 
its  leaves  contracted  towards  their  bases,  unlike 
the  more  graduated,  long-drawn-out  leaves  of 
the  Primrose— is  sufficient  reason  for  considering 
it  a  distinct  species.  But  whatever  botanical  dis- 
putants may  decide,  a  Primrose  to  the  popular 
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mind  will  never  be  a  Cowslip,  and  the  Cowslip 
will  be  a  Cowslip  still. 

Much  rarer  than  its  relatives  the  Primrose  and 
the  Cowslip,  though  blossoming  at  the  same  time, 
the  Oxlip  (^Primula  elatior)  occupies   a   position 


about  midway  between  Primula  vulgaris  and  Pri- 
mula veris.  Larger  than  the  Cowslip,  it  is  yet 
smaller  than  the  Frimrose;  whilst,  though  re- 
sembling the  latter  in  the  open  character  of  the 
expanded  part  of  the  corolla,  it  has  the  umbellate 
form  of  inflorescence  similar  to  that  of  the  Cowslip. 
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In  colour,  also,  the  blossoms  of  tho  Oxlip  are 
more  like  those  of  Primvla  rem.  The  leaves, 
too,  of  Primula  elatior  are  oontraoted  about  their 
centres,  whence,  like  those  of  tho  Cowslip,  a  loafy 
wing  only  borders  the  mid-stems  on  either  side 
to  their  bases.  But  though  these  are  the  promi- 
nent points  of  distinction,  differences  will  be 
sometimes  observable  in  different  plants — an 
individual  Oxlip  bearing  occasionally  umbellate 
blossoms,  of  the  normal  form  as  in  our  engraving, 
and  single  ones  proceeding  from  the  root  like  tho 
Primrose.  In  some  individuals  too,  ivhilst  the 
blossom,  iu  form  and  colour,  is  like  the  typical 
I'riiniiln  rJatior,  the  leaves  are  not  contracted  as 
shown  in  our  illustration,  but  are  like  those  of  the 
Primrose  in  form,  though  smaller  in  size. 

Most  pleasant  and  delightful  of  all  jdcasant  and 
delightful  occupations  to  those  wlio  love  the 
country,  will  be  the  task  of  finding,  distinguishing, 
and  comparing  these  beautiful  flowers  of  the  sunny 
meadow  and  open  strcambank. 

'  Oh,  friigrnnt  ilwellurs  of  thi?  lea  ! 
Wlien  first  t!ie  wild  w.ki>1  rinj;?. 
Witli  cadi  souiiil  ..f  vpriial  mjii.str<.|sy, 
Wlii'U  fresh  the  griTii  gniss  Npniigs, 
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What  can  the  blessed  Spring  restore 
More  gladdenii^  than  your  chanua, 

Bringing  the  memoiy  once  more 
Of  lovely  fields  and  farms  t' 

And  who  will  not  echo  the  lines — 

'  Again,  ^ain,  on  dewy  plain 
I  trust  to  see  you  risfi. 
When  Spring  renews  the  wild  wood  strain. 
And  bluer  gleam  the  skies  t ' 

One  of  the  prettiest,  aa  it  is  one  of  the  moat 
plentiful,  in   lane  and  hedgebank,  of   our  April 


flowers,  is  the  Ground  Ivy  (Glechoma  hederacea), 
whose  procumbent  stem,  and  habit  of  freely  root- 
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ing  at  the  stem  joints,  cause  it  to  creep  so  exten- 
sively aa  oftentimes  to  cover  considerable  spaces 
of  the  bank3  on  which  it  grows.  Its  pretty  httle, 
roundish,  kidney-shaped  leaves,  with  their  aym- 
nietrioally  lobed  margins,  aud  its  axillary  whorla 
of  light  purplish  flowers,  must  be  familiar  to  very 
many  persons  who  do  not  know  the  Ground  Ivy 
by  name — though  this  name  can  scarcely  be  called 
appropriate,  as  the  plant  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  the  Ivy,  which  it  only  distantly  resembles  in  the 
form  of  its  leaves.  But  in  its  creeping  habit,  in  its 
profuse  growth,  and  in  the  glow^ — of  purple,  and 
red,  and  yellow,  intermingled — which  often  over- 
spreads its  stems  and  leaves,  there  may  be  found 
sufficient  likeness  to  the  familiar  evergreen  trailer 
of  the  hedgebank  to  warrant  its  designation  ;  for 
while  speaking  of  the  Ivy  as  an  Evergreen,  we  do 
not  forget  that  in  autumn  and  winter,  and  often 
in  summer  when  exposed  to  the  sun,  it  assumes 
the  richest  hues  of  red,  and  yellow,  aud  purple. 
It  is  on  sunny  hedgebanks  that  the  hairy  stems 
and  leaves  of  Glerhovia  hedcracca  acquire  their 
gayer  tints ;  and  in  this  habit  it  resembles  the  Ivy. 
There  are  ordinarily  six,  though  sometimes  only 
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three,  flowers  in  each  axillary  whorl ;  and  each 
individual  flower  consists  of  a  tubular,  acutely- 
cleft  calyx — oftentimes  suffused  with  a  hue  of 
reddish  purple — and  a  light  purple  corolla,  with  a 
tube  much  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  with  its 
upper  and  expanded  part  lip-shaped,  for  this 
plant  belongs  to  the  labiate  tribe— the  upper  lip 
two-cleft  and  the  lower  lip  thrice-cleft — with 
spots  of  darker  purple  near  the  entrance  to  the 
cylindrical  corolla  tube. 

In  the  early  days  of  April,  when  the  Elm — its 
blossoming  over — begins  to  put  on  its  dress  of 
deciduous  green  foliage,  the  hardy  Evergreen 
Box  (Btcxus  sempervirens)  is  displajring  in  the 
axils  of  its  leathery  shining  leaves  crowded 
clusters  of  greenish-yellow  flowers — male  and 
female  on  the  same  tree.  The  unopened  flowers 
look  like  tiny  golden  green  balls  thickly  crowded, 
each  cluster  in  the  angle  between  leaf  and  stem ; 
and  when  the  little  balls  open  into  floral  cups, 
standing  out  from  their  midst  will  be  seen  the 
conspicuous  stamens. 

For  the  Gooseberry  {Bibes  grossularia) ^  whose 
curious  blossoms  at  this  season  are  so  suggestive 
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of  pleasant  finiit,  we  claim  a  place  in  our  enume- 
ration of  wild  flowers,  giving  it  the  benefit   of 


the  doubt  which  exists  as  to  its  indigenousness, 
on  account  of  tlie  fact  that  it  does  grow  wild  in 
some  of  our  woods.  The  pretty,  prickly  shrub, 
though  so  fjimiliar,  is  well  worth  a  little  attention, 
for  its  flowers,  on  account  of  their  curious  five- 
cleft  calyces,  with  the  acute-pointed  segments  of 
the  latter  rcflcxed  or  turned  down — the  blossoms 
surmounting  the  tiny  incipient  green  ovaries,  the 
future  goosebfrries  in  miniature;  and  the  Goose- 
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berry  shrub  is  worth  a  Httle  attention  also  for  the 
series  of  sharp  thorns,  which,  growing  in  twos 
and  threes  near  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  serve  the 
office  of  armed  sentinels,  placed  so  as  to  protect 
the  axillary  flowers  and  the  ripe  fruit. 

Amongst  the  pretty  blossoms    of   the   April 
woods  we  must  not  forget  the  Wild  Pear  {Pifrus 


communis),  the  tree  which  has  given  origin  to  the 
sweet  garden  fruit  which  now,  in  almost  count- 
less variety  of  size,  colour,  and  taste,  bears  its 
name.     From  the  ends  of  the  twigs  bearing  the 
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young,  and  now  downy,  oval-shaped  leaves,  grow 
the  corymbs  of  flowers,  each  borne  on  a  promi- 
nent downy  stem,  with  an  urceolate,  or  pitcher- 
shaped,  green  calyx,  five-lobed  in  its  upper  part, 
and  surmounted  by  the  five,  roundish-white  petals 
of  the  corolla.  Unlike  the  blossoms  of  its  rela- 
tion, the  Wild  Apple,  the  petals  of  Pyrus  cotn- 
■immis  are  always  white  alone,  with  no  tinge  of 
pink  ;  but  the  two-celled  anthers  of  the  numerous 
stamens  which  cluster  around  and  rise  above  the 
fivo-stylod  pistil,  are,  when  in  their  earliest  stage 
of  blossoming,  pink  in  colour,  and  thus  prettilv 
contrast  with  the  white  of  the  petals. 

The  Dog's  ]\Iercury  {Men-iirialin  pcri'nni.s),  ;i 
rough-leaved  poisonous  plant — the  leaves  stemmed, 
oval-shaped,  serrated,  and  growing  in  opposite 
pairs,  on  a  square,  hairy,  single  or  unbranched, 
stem,  about  a  foot  in  height — may  now  bo 
found,  growing  abundantly,  in  wood,  copse, 
and  hedgebank.  Its  axillary  flowers  are  green, 
and  of  two  kinds,  barren  and  fertile— the  former 
growing  on  long  stalks  somewhat  resembling 
flowering  spikes,  the  fertile  ones  on  shorter 
stalks. 
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And  now,  when  the  voice  of  the  Cuckoo  is 
heard,  and  the  bloom  of  the  Blackthorn  may  still 
be  lingering  to  whiten  the  hedges,  we  may  look 
in  meadow  and  on  streambank  for  the  pretty 
Cuckoo-flowers,  or  Lady's  Smock  {Gardamine  pra- 
tensis)^  as  familiar,  almost,  as  the  Daisy  and 
Buttercup  to  sunny  childhood.  Its  pretty  lilac 
four-petalled  flowers,  seated  in  their  green  four- 
parted  calyces,  are  borne  upon  the  terminal 
flower  stem  in  corymbs;  and. of  the  leaves  it  is 
only  necessary  to  note  that  they  are  of  two 
kinds,  the  radical  ones  having  long  stems  and 
opposite  pairs  of  short- stemmed  slightly  heart- 
shaped  leaflets  the  upper  leaves  having  shorter 
footstalks  and  leaflets  which,  though  in  opposite 
pairs,  are  linear,  and  somewhat  lance- shaped  in 
form,  and  are  sessile  upon  their  mid-stem,  which 
is  terminated  by  a  larger  leaflet. 

Amongst  the  little  plants  which  help  to  give 
greenness  and  beauty  to  walls  and  rocks  we  shall 
£nd,  both  in  flower  and  seed  at  this  season,  the 
Whitlow  Grass  {Draba  vema),  which  will  be 
recognized  by  its  little  cluster  or  tuft  of  radical, 
lance-shaped  and  indented,  green  leaves,  and  by 
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its    upright    flower    stem,   bearing   towards  its 
Bummit  its  little  croaa-ahaped  white  flowerSj^^ 


the  form  of  a  somewliat  sparse  raceme.  It  has 
been  flowering,  wo  shaU  find,  long  enough  to  have 
produced  a  few  oblong  seed  vessels ;  and  these 
are  below  the  blossoms,  on  the  same  stem.  Small 
as  this  little  plant  is,  three  or  four  inches  only  in 
height  when  growing  by  itself,  large  numbers 
oftentimes  are  found  together  on  favourite  rocky 
habitats,    and    in    such    cases,   intermingled    as 
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they  not  unfrequently  are  with  moss,  look  very 
pretty  when  crowned  by  their  white  bloom. 

The  leafing  of  the  Larch  {Larix  europoea)  will 
contribute  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  vivid 
of  greens  to  the  April  woodlands.  Unlike  most 
of  the  trees  of  its  order — the  conifers — it  is 
deciduous,  and  its  wintry  branches  have  an 
appearance  of  peculiar  deadness.  But  they  make 
fuU  amends  in  the  early  spring,  when  the  fas- 
cicles,  or  little  bundles  of  its  bright  green  leaves, 
begin  to  push  out  from  the  twigs,  giving  to  the 
tree,  when  seen  from  a  little  distance,  an  appear- 
ance as  of  a  green  mist  hanging  in  the  branches. 

Abundantly  in  the  woods  we  shall  now  find  the 
Wood  Spurge  {Euphorbia  amygdalodes)^  with  its 
tall,  shrubby,  leafy  stem,  and  yellowish -green, 
hairy  leaves  and  flowers,  the  stem  near  its  base 
overspread  with  a  purplish  hue.  And  should  we 
wander  near  marshy  places,  whether  open  glades, 
heaths,  or  meadows,  we  shall  notice  the  curious 
pale  pink,  lip-shaped  blossoms  of  the  Red  Rattle 
{Pedicularis  sylvatica),  a  plentiful  plant,  growing 
ordinarily  to  a  height  of  only  a  few  inches, 
and  having  a  stem  with   procumbent,  creeping 
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branchee,  with  radical  leaves  oblong  and  entire  or 
crenated,  and  upper   leaves  pinnated   or  deeply 


cleft  into  leaflets.  The  pink  axillary  blossoms  of 
the  Red  Riittle  grow  singly,  and  bear  a  stronw 
general  resemblance  in  form  and  colour,  though 
they  are  larger,  to  those  of  the  Red  Dead  Xettle, 
the  under  and  drooping  lip  cleft  into  tliree  lobes, 
the  upper  and  concave  one  curved  over  it. 

The  large  -white  blossoms  of  the  Wild  Cherry 
{Cerasus  si//res(m)  are  sure  to  attract  us  in  copse 
wood,  or  hedge,  especially  as  they  precede   the 
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leaves,  and  thus  conspicuously  ornament  the 
cherry  twigs.  The  blossoms,  it  will  be  noticed, 
arise  in  sets,  generally  of  three  and  four,  from 
oval-shaped,  yellowish  green  bracts,  sometimes 
pink  at  their  tips.  The  flower  stalks  are  long,  the 
green  calyces  five-parted,  and  the  five,  roundish, 
spreading  white  petals  of  each  blossom  prettily 
contrast  with  the  yellow,  two-celled  anthers  of 
the  circle  of  stamens  which  surround  the  taller 
style  and  stigma  of  the  central  pistil. 

Copse  and  wood  are  now  redolent  of  the  de- 
licious fragrance  of  clustering  masses  of  the  Wild 
Hyacinth  (Hyacinthus  non-scriptus)^  with  their 
arching,  bluish  green,  linear  leaves,  and  taller 
flowering  scapes,  and  racemes  of  beautiful,  six- 
cleft,  purple  bells,  each  drooping  from  a  short 
stem,  which  starts  from  between  two,  purple-hued, 
tapering,  pointed,  and  spreading  bracts.  But  as, 
in  our  previous  *  Rambles,'  we  have  already  said 
much  about  these  delightful  plants,  we  must  pass 
on  to  notice  other  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
April  flora. 

And  should  we  plunge  into  the  woodland,  there 
will  come  to  us  from  the  leafy  mass  of  some  tree- 
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top  the  soft  cooing  of  Turtle  Doves.  *  Gentlest 
of  all  thy  race,  sweet  Turtle  Dove  ! ' 

'  Thine  ia  a  note  tliat  doth  not  pass  avaf, 
Like  the  light  music  of  a  sumnit^r's  day  : 
The  merlo  mny  triU  his  richest  soug  ^ain — 
Scare*  do  wo  say,  "  List !  for  ho  pipes  afjun ;" 
But  tbou  !  that  low  plaint  oft  and  oft  repeating. 
To  tho  coy  mate  that  needs  bo  much  entreating, 
FiUeat  the  woods  with  a  discursive  song 
Of  love,  tliat  aiiLketh  dee^p  and  restetU  long.' 

How  often  it  has  seemed  to  us  that  the  joyous 
note  of  the  Cuckoo,  and  the  soft,  winning  '  coo ' 
of  the  Dove,  were  the  day  voices  of  the  wood — so 
resonant  and  pervading  were  the  sounds;  and 
wlicn  we  have  heard  the  Nightingale  sweetly 
singing  under  the  moonbeams,  it  has  seemed  as  if 
the  trees  were  having  pleasant  dreams,  and  crying 
out  softly  in  tlicir  sleep. 

To  the  glow  of  pleasant  colour  the  Wild  Apple 
adds  the  crimson  flush  of  its  beautiful  flowers. 
But  of  these  we  have  discoursed  at  length.  So  we 
may  look  for  the  curiously  beautiful  flowers  of  the 
Early  Purple  Orchis  {Orchis  viascitla),  which  we 
may  find  in  woods  and  meadows,  keeping  com- 
pany so  often  with  the  Wild  Hyacinths  that  a 
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search  near  these  beautiful  plants  is  very  likely 
to  result  in  the  finding  of  the  tuberous  roots, 
shining,  green,  liliaceous,  purple-spotted  leaves, 
and  flowering  spike  of  purple,  lip-shaped  blossoms, 
of  Orchis  mascula. 


On  the  Oak  and  Apple  we  may  now  expect  to 
see  the  blossoming  of  that  interesting  parasite  the 
Mistletoe  {Viscum  album).  Its  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  yellow  colour,  are  produced  in  the  axils,  or 
obtuse  angles  or  bends,  formed  by  the  pairs  ot 
opposite  leaves  ;  and  they  are  of  two  kinds,  and 
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are  produced  in  separate  parts  of  the  same  shrub 
— each  fertile   blossom   being  invested  with    an 


erect,  four-pctiilU'il  corolla,  wc'atccl  upon  a  con- 
spicuous calyx ;  tlie  male  flower  having  also  a 
corolla  of  four,  somewhat  oval-shaped,  acute,  or 
IKtinted  petals,  wliicli  have  anthers — one  for  each 
— inserted  about  midway  on  their  inside  sur- 
faces, and  are  themselves  seated  upon  an  incon- 
spicuous calyx. 

Wlio  has  not  dflljrhtedly  picked  and  eaten  the 
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rosy  fruit,  tiny  though  it  be,  of  the  Wild  or  Wood 
Strawberry  (Fragaria  vescd),  which  is  now  abun^ 


dantly  to  be  found,  with  its  creeping,  rooting  stem, 
pretty  tri-foliate,  indented  leaves,  aciitely-lobed 
calyces,  and  white  corollas. 

And  from  the  wild  blossoms  of  this  pretty  plant, 
suggestive  of  the  coming  fruit,  which  may  even  now 
be  seen  in  its  green,  incipient  form — fruit  which 
is  not  only  eatable  but  pleasant  to  the  taste — let 
us  pass  to  those  of  another  wild  plant  of  tree-like 
growth,  the  Bird  Cherry  {Cerasus  paduft),  which, 
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though  unpleasant  to  our  taste,  is  greedily  de- 
vdiired  by  the  woodland  birds.     The  blossoms  of 


J 


the  Bird  Cherry  are  borne  in  white  racemes,  tlio 
■white  petals  of  the  five-parted  corollas  resting  on 
five-cleft  calyces;  and  twigs,  leaves,  and  blossoms 
becoming  a  pretty  ornament  of  the  places  in 
which  this  tree  may  be  found  growing. 

If  we  look  by  the  end  of  April  amongst  the 
large,  dark  green,  five-lobed,  handsome  leaves  of 
the  Sycamore  (Arcr  ■pacudo-plalariun))  which  have 
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scarcely  completed  their  young  unfolding,  we  may 
find  the  pendulous  racemes  of  greenish  yellow 
flowers,  on  stems  which  droop  from  the  axils  of 
the  leaves ;  and  if  we  listen  we  may  hear  the  gentle 
hum  of  the  bees,  seeking  the  sweetness  which  lies 
hidden  amongst  the  honied  blossoms. 


PART  VI, 


MAY. 


SytiYah  Spring. 


PLATE    12. 
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MAY. 


FLOEAL  SPLENDOUB. 

H,  '  thou  merry  month  of 
May  !  *  *  Queen  of  fresh 
flowers,'  of  sunshine,  and 
fragrance,  and  beauty;  the 
month  that  does, 
'  In  Katoie's  gKeueet  livery  drest, 
Deecend  on  earth's  expectant  breaet.' 

Animal,  as  well  as  vegetable 
life,   is,  in  this   delightful 

month,  in  its  most  vigorous  stage  of  existence, 

and  is  blithe,  gleesome,  and  gay. 

'  Flocks  on  the  moimtaina, 
And  birds  upon  their  apmy, 
Tree,  tarf,  and  fbnntains, 
All  hold  holiday.' 
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And  love,  the  life  of  living  things, 

Love  waves  his  torch  and  claps  his  wings, 

^Vnd  loud  and  vride  thjr  praises  sings, 
Tlioa  merry  month  of  May.' 

There  is  a  luxuriouB  softness  in  the  air ;  the  blue 
sky  is  chequered  by  fleecy  clouds,  through  which 
the  gentle  sunshine  pleasantly  glows,  infusing  its 
genial  warmth,  without  the  torrid  glare  which 
often  marks  the  later  months. 

How  delightful  to  peep  out  from  some  little 
window,  half  hidden,  perhaps,  by  sweet  briar  and 


1 


eglantine,  upon  rosy  May,  in  the  early  hours  of  ats  a 
siuiny  morning,  upon  meadow,  tree,  and  river'  Txr.' 
How  refrcsliing,  whilst,  as  through  the  opener^  ■'^'i 
casement  we  catch  the  sweet  fragrance  of  th^_«"-'^ 
trailing  shrubs  clustering  around  it,  and  see  th»  Mr  le 
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luxurious  softness  in  the  air ;  the  blue  sky  is  chequered  by 
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silvery  sparkle  of  dew-drops,  to  let  the  eye  wander 
over  the  golden  surface  of  the  meadows  1  Who 
could  stay  within  doors,  when  there  is  so  much  of 
what  is  beautiful  to  tempt  into  the  fields  ? 

Flowers  are  the  prominent  and  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  May  landscapes.  In  the  later 
days  of  April  there  is  abundant  greenness ;  and 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  blossoms,  but  these  are, 
so  to  speak,  modest  and  retiring,  and  though' 
easily  to  be  found,  yet  requiring  to  be  sought 
after.  But  in  May  they  come  forth  in  pervading 
abundance  and  unrivalled  magnificence. 

*  They  sport  with  every  playful  wind 

That  stirs  the  blooming  trees, 
And  laugh  on  every  fragrant  bush, 

All  full  of  toiling  bees  ; 
From  the  green  marge  of  lake  J^nd  stream, 

Fresh  vale  and  mountain  sod, 
Tliey  look  in  gentle  glory  forth. 

The  pure  sweet  flowers  of  God/ 

In  lane  and  in  meadow,  on  moor,  heath,  and 
forest  glade ;  on  the  hillside,  and  in  the  valley ; 
in  the  shady  coverts  of  spreading  woods ;  on  the 
tree  heads,  on  the  hedge  tops,  on  the  hedge  sides; 
by  the  streamside  and  the  wayside ;  covering  the 
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Sfiisuous  enjoyment  1 
grance  which  they  im[ 
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O  where  we  will,  beauty  meets 
118  everywhere  in  the  joyous 
montli  of  May.  But  whilst 
our  sensuous  feelings  are 
powerfully  stirred  by  the 
glowing  colours  and  the  deli- 
cious fragrance  of  the  wild 
flowers  which  crowd  our  mea- 
dows, lanes,  and  woods,  we 
muflt  not  forget  the  flowerless  plants,  which, 
though  they  do  not  attract  the  eye  by  such 
gorgeous  hues,  nor  the  sense  of  smell  by  so  much 
of  pervading  and  penetrating  sweetness,  as  do  the 
sxm-loving  inhabitants  of  field  and  hedgerow, 
\vear  ne\'ertheless,  half  Iiidden  in  moist  and  shady 
u  2 
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Into  the  world  of  Ferns  we  cannot  penetrate 
very  deeply,  and  can  make  but  cursory  mention, 
in  this  brief  chapter,  of  its  beautiful  inhabitants. 
Of  these,  the  smaller  kinds  that  love  to  hide  in 
the  shady  nooks  and  comers  of  rocky  habitats, 
will  have  precedence  in  our  hasty  enumeration. 

Growing  oftentimes  in  great  abundance,  and 
widely  distributed  over  rocks  and  walls,  cliffs, 
bridge-arches,  and  ten  thousand  little  *  coigns  of 
vantage'  in  mooriand  and  rockland,  and,  within 
many  a  town  limit,  upon  garden,  house,  and 
church  walls,  and  indeed  upon  stony  surfaces 
almost  everywhere,  we  shall  find  the  pretty,  ever- 
green fronds  of  the  Common  Maidenhair  Spleen- 
wort  (Asplenium  tricJwmanes)  which  is  figured  in 
oar  wood-engraving.  The  stipes,  or  stalk,  ex- 
tending firom  the  root  to  the  commencement  of  the 
rachis,  or  midstem,  to  which  the  concave  pinnae 
or  leaflets  are  attached,  is  purple  in  colour,  and 
glossy.  The  rachis,  or  continuation  of  the  stipes, 
IS  also  purple  and  glossy;  and  the  pinnae,  or 
leaflets,  are  deep  green,  oblong  or  ovoid  in  shape, 
and  their  margins  prettily  waved  and  sometimes 
indented.  Chancing  upon  specimens  in  our  spring 


in 


purple  and  sliiniiig 
uiidcrneatii  contrast 

In  similar  rocky  h 
we  may  light  upon 
little  fern  just  menti 
wort  (Asplenium  viri 
the  tiny  spray  of  th- 
streamlet;  and  it  di 
trickomanes  in  havi 
• — except  just  at  the 
also  green ;  and  it  dil 
size,  and  in  having  ro 

We  can  only  men 
Spleenwort  (Aspleniut 
spreading,  much  larj 
beautifully-divided  tr: 
and  glossy,  found  on 
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ruta  muraria),  so  fond  of  old  walla  and  rocks, 
with  ita  curious  wedge-shaped  pinnas.  The  Lan- 
ceolate Spleenwort,  too,  {Asplenium  la-nceolatttmi) 
we  can  only  notice,  by  alluding  to  its  lance- 
shaped,  evergfreen  fronds  with  their  triangular 
pinnae,  whose  pinnules,  or  sub-divisions,  are  quad- 
rate or  four-sided. 

But  rarer  than  those  we  have  mentioned  of  the 
pretty  group  of  rock-loving  ferns,  is  the  Forked 
(Asph'n  turn     septimtrionale),     whose 


fronds  are  not  unlike  forked  blades  of  grass,  but 
distinguished  from  grass — as  they,  in  common  with 
all  ferns,  are  from  other  plants — ^by  the  absence  of 


becoming  of  a  dark 
the  Forked  Spleenwo 
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the  other  begins.  If  we  should  chance  to  find 
this  rare  little  fern  now,  we  shall  probably  notice 
that  it  has  several  of  last  year's  persistent  fronds, 
on  the  leafy  portion  of  which  are  the  spores,  or 
seeds  (minute  microscopic  germs  enclosed  in 
curious  spore  cases),  densely  crowded. 

Though  sometimes  found  growing  side  by  side 
with  the  Forked  Spleenwort,  the  Alternate  Spleen- 
wort  {As2)lenium  germanicum)  is  even  rarer  than 
the  one  we  have  last  mentioned.  Its  wedge- 
shaped  pinnae  bear  some  slight  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Wall  Kue,  a  little  fern  already 
referred  to.  But  its  fronds  and  its  pinnae  are 
more  elongated  than  those  of  Asj^lemum  ruta- 
murariay  and  are  prettily  cleft,  or  indented,  on  their 
upper  sides.  The  fronds  grow  in  clusters  from  the 
tufted  rootstock ;  and  stalk  and  leafy  portion  are 
bright  green  in  colour,  the  pinnae  on  the  latter 
being  arranged  one  after  the  other  in  alternation — 
hence  the  common  name  of  the  little  plant. 

In  the  moister  parts  of  rocky  valleys  and  of 
moorland  wilds,  through  which  rushing  moun- 
tain streams  find  their  way,  we  may  find,  if  we 
peer  into  the  most  damp  and  shady  of  the  stony 
recesses,  the  beautifiil  Filmy  Ferns,  of  which  we 
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give  two  wood  engraving;a.     T1ie  first  of  these  we 
shall    mention    is    the    Tunbridge    Filmy    Fern 


[Uijm<'n(iphfjUniii  fitnhrhhjeim'),  an  olive  green- 
coloiirecl,  pfUuciil  little  plsmt,  ■\vhose  fronds,  two 
or  three  inches  only  in  height,  and  sometimes  not 
more  than  an  inch,  frequently  cover  large  spaces 
of  rock  with  their  tiny  creeping  rhi/.omes,  or  roots, 
from  which  tiny  forests  of  fronds  are  thrown  up. 
These  fronds  are  unlike  fern  fronds  in  general, 
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first  on  account  of  their  olive  colour,  and  also 
because  of  their  pellucid  or  semi-transparent 
texture,  the  membrane  which  forms  the  leafy  ex- 
pansion of  the  frond  being  traversed  by  a  curious 
and  elaborate  network  of  minute  veins,  forming 
the  framework  on  which  the  plant  tissue  is  ex- 
tended. 


ONE-SIDED   FILilY   TKRX. 


The   somewhat    rarer    One-sided  Filmy   Fern 
{HymenophfjUura   vnilaferale)  is  very  closely   re- 
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narrower,  and  the  pinnu 
duced  on  one  side  on]} 
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limestone  districts,  wiiere  it  attains  a  length  of 
frond  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  though  its  size  varies 
according  to  its  more  or  less  favourable  conditions 
of  growth.  Its  colour  is  a  bluish  green,  and  each 
frond  has  a  somewhat  three-branched  appearance, 
although  the  upper  of  its  three  divisions,  carried 
upon  a  continuation  of  the  principal  stem,  cannot 
fairly,  perhaps,  be  called  a  branch.  The  pinnas 
are  triangular,  and  are  again  divided  into  nar- 
rowly triangular  pinnules,  which  are  more  or  less 
deeply  cleft  into  blunt  oblong  lobes. 

Similar  in  some  respects  to  the  Limestone  Poly- 
pody, the  Oak  Fern,  or  Three-branched  Polypody 
{Pohjpodlum  dnjopteris),  differs  from  the  first- 
mentioned  in  being  somewhat  more  distinctly 
three-branched,  in  being  smaller  in  size,  and  more 
delicate  in  hue.  Its  fronds,  as  we  shall  now  find 
them,  are  of  a  bright  golden-green  colour,  although 
later  in  the  year  they  will  have  become  a  darker 
green ;  and  before  they  are  unrolled  the  leafy  part 
looks  like  little  green  balls  on  the  tops  of  the 
green  frond-stems,  each  frond  having  three  such 
little  balls  on  the  apices  of  its  three,  branch  stems. 
Both  th3  species,  of  which  we  give  engravings,  are 
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sistent,  but  deciduous,  dying  to  the  ground  when 


the    frosts    of  early    winter    commence,  and    re- 
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Whilst  we  are  talking  of  the  ferns  of  rocky  and 


mountainous  districts,  we  must  mention  the  very- 
pretty  Mountain  Parsley  Fern  (Alloftorun  msp^w,) 
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whicb,  though  it  cannot  be  found  at  all  in  raany 
places,  grows  densely  chistered  in  others.  AVe 
shall  only  say  of  this  deep  green  and  beantifu! 
fern  that  it  has  tvro  kinds  of  fronds,  one  set 
having,  as  its  name  suggests,  a  close  resemblance 
to  Parsley,  but  bearing  no  spores;  the  other  and 
fertile  set  having,  as  our  engraving  will  show, 
taller  fronds,  with  much  narrower  and  more  con- 
tracted pinnules,  on  which,  covered  by  the  reflexed 
lobe  margins,  hides  the  brown  fructification. 

And  now  the  True  Maidenhair  (AiilanUini 
c<ipilliif:-rmeri-'^)  must  briefly  claim  our  notice. 
But  this  fern  loves  only  the  rocky  sea  coast, 
where,  on  moist  jind  shady  clifi'-side,  or  in 
dripping  caverns,  it  disjilays  its  delicately-beauti- 
ful, purplish  black,  shining  and  liair-Iike   sterns^ 

and  its  graceful  and  fau-Hke  evergreen  pinnules. 

Of  Buckler  Fern  and  Lad}'  Fern,  in  hedgerow^ —  i 
wood,  and  streambank,  and  of  the  stately  Roya"^  ' 
I"orn,  wo  cannot  stay  to  speak  in  our  brie  ^' 
enumeration  of  the  flowerless  plants;  but,  whils-  -t 
Spring  owes  much  of  its  loveliness  to  ferns,  thes*-  '' 
graceful  inhabitants  of  shady  places  are  useful,  o — j^ 
well  as  beautiful.     The    timid   hare  may  find         <"' 
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cozy  '  form '  beneath  the  arching,  g^raceful  fronds, 


which,  no  less  for  animals  than  for  birds  and 

insects,  furnish  quiet  nooks  and  friendly  shelter. 

X  2 
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MPOSSIBLE  as  it  neces- 
sarily is,  within  the  limits 
of  this,  our  concluding 
N  Chapter,  to  mention,  de- 
scribe, and  illustrate  all  the 
plants  which  burst  into 
flower  in  the  delightful 
mouth  of  May,  we  shall  at 
least  give  attention  to  the 
prominent,  conspicuous,  and  characteristic  blos- 
soms of  this,  the  most  beautiful  period  of  Spring. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  touching  proof  of 
the  innate  sympathy  of  mankind  with  Nature 
than  the  fondness  of  children  for  flowers — a  love 
at    once    spontaneous   and   demonstrative.     The 
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feeling  may,  and  oftentimes  does,  either  die  avraj 
entirely,  or  lose  its  intensity  as  years  roll  on,  and 
the  child  emerges  into  the  man  or  woman.  But, 
in  the  child,  it  is  aUvays  present,  and  always 
shown ;  and  hence,  In  symholical  illustration,  it 
is  as  customary  as  it  is  appropriate  to  associate 
chilJish  forms  with  floral  wreaths. 


'  Iiiiiiitviit  (.LilJ  MiA  :-iiu\v-wliito  tli.wi-i' ! 
Vi'-M  arc  ye  yair'ii  in  vtiur  fiin'iiiiit'  liour: 
Tims  RhonM  tlu'  [.iifaiiil  tlie  lovL-ly  meet, 
Stainli'S,-  ivitli  Miiinli'--'^,  niul  ?ivecl  with  sweel.' 

The   delight,   the   glee,  the   boundless  joy  of 
little  children,  when,  after  long  deprivation,  tliej 


^^^9 

wt 

*  To  the  birds,  loo,  May  Is,  of  all  the  sunny  monllis  of  the  year,  Ihe  muil  juyovii— fur 
it  is  pre-eminently  their  season  of  love  and  song.' 

PaZi  3S7. 
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come  in  sight  of  the  May  meadows,  is  surely  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  Nature.  *  I  never 
see  a  young  hand  hold' — touchingly  says  Eliza 
Cook, — 

*  The  starry  bunch  of  white  and  gold, 
But  something  warm  and  fresh  will  start 
About  the  region  of  my  heart.' 

To  the  birds,  too.  May  is,  of  all  the  sunny 
months  of  the  year,  the  most  joyous :  for  it  is, 
pre-eminently,  their  season  of  love  and  song; 
and  surely  they  can  scarcely  appreciate  less  than 
do  we  the  peculiar  freshness  and  charm  of  its 
wealth  of  floral  beauty. 

Of  all  the  flowers  of  this  genial,  joyful  month, 
the  sunny  Buttercup,  or  Crowfoot,  is  the  most 
conspicuous  and  the  most  abundant,  spreading 
over  the  meadow  and  wayside,  turf  and  green 
glade,  everywhere,  in  patches  or  sheets  of  glossy 
gold.  These  golden  cups  of  meadow  and  grass 
land,  though  to  the  heedless  eye  all  alike,  are  of 
differing  kinds,  and  the  most  plentiful  of  them  all 
is  the  Bulbous  Crowfoot  {Banuncidus  hulbosus)^ 
whose  bulbous  root  has  originated  its  specific, 
common,  and  botanical  name ;  whilst  the  leaves  of 
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thia,  and  of  other  plants  of  the  Crowfoot  group, 
liave,  by  their  likeness,  more  or  less  fanciful,  to  a 
crow's  feet,  given  origin  to  the  designation  of 
Crowfoot.  The  radical  leaves  of  Bumfiiculus 
biilbosm  are  etalked,  and  divided  into  three 
leaflets,  eacli  of  which  is  three-cleft,  the  leaflet 
lobes  being  acutely  cleft.  The  upper  leaves  have 
110  stalks,  but  are  sessile  at  the  bases  of  the 
flower  stems,  and  arc  divided  into  narrow  or 
linear  leaflets.  The  golden  blossom  of  five  petals, 
with  lis  numerous  central  stamens  and  pistils, 
sni'moiints  a  green,  five-])arted  calyx,  the  se])als 
of  wliieli  enclose  the  unopened  flower  bud,  but 
are  refle.\i.'d,  or  bent  down  against  the  .'^teni,  ivlicii 
the  flower  is  expaniled;  and  by  this  peculiarity 
im\y  J.'inniii<-i'h>>'  li"IO"!'".'<  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  its  companion,  the  Upriglit  Meadow  Crow- 
foot {h'aiiuiiculi's  (icri'<),  and  the  Creeping JMeadow 
(Crowfoot  (Rnnnnnih's  n-peii!'),  for  the  calyces  of 
tlio  two  Buttercups  last  mentioned  are  not 
reflexed  when  the  blosaom  is  ojien. 

The  botanical  generic  name,  liniiudcuh's,  is — - 
derived  from  t  he  1  ja  ti  n ,  m  n  n ,  a  frog,  and — * 
apparently  was   suggested  by   the   fact  that  the^^^ 
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damp,  marsby,  or  watery  places  in  which  plants 
of  this  genus  delight  to  grow,  are  also  the  places 
commonly  inhabited  by  frogs.  The  species  which, 
of  this  genus,  may  especially  claim  its  name,  is  the 
very  pretty  Water  Crowfoot  (Banunculus  aqua- 


tills),  whose  petals  have  not  the  normal  Butter- 
cup yellow  colour,  but  are  white,  though  the 
white  is  contrasted  by  the  yellow  of  the  stamen 
anthers.  Very  beautiful  is  this  plant  when 
growing  from  the  bed  of  a  running  stream,  and 
its  lower  and  hair-like  leaves   and   leaflets   are 
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M 


swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  moving  ciin-ent,  whilst 
tiie  differently-shaped  upper  leaves  float  upon  the 
watery- surface,  displaying  upon  their  deep  green 
ground  the  deUcate  white  blossoms  which  some- 
times will  almost  cover  the  stream  with  their 
pretty  corollas. 

As  typical  of  the  May  hedges  as  the  Buttercup 
is  of  the  May  meadows,  the  beantifu^^wthwB 


{Ci'nftCiJHa  o.i'!/'f('nll"i)  now  cl;nms  our  notice — bv 
its  intermittent  gusts  of  delicious   fragrance ;  by"^^ 
its  white  or  creani-colourcd,  five-potalled  blossoios^ss: 
to    which   a    pretty    hue  of  pink  is  lent   b^'  tlie"^ 
anthers  of  the  tlonil  stamens  ;  and  bv  its  delightful 
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tufts  of  green,  glossy,  and  three-lobed  or  five-lobed 
leaves,  whose  form  and  indentations  curiously 
vary  in  different  shrubs  or  trees — for  the  Haw- 
thorn is  both  shrub  and  tree ;  as  a  shrub  lending 
beauty  to  the  hedgebank,  and  as  a  tree  giving 
interest  to  the  forest,  by  its  curiously  contorted 
and  picturesque  trunk  and  its  twisted  boughs  and 
spray. 

In  damp  and  shady  woods  in  the  early  days  of 
May  we  may  find  the  deep  blue  flowers  of  the 
pyramidal-looking  Common  Bugle  {Ajuga  reptans) 
It  will  be  known  by  its  whorled  spikes  of  lip- 
shaped  blossoms,  by  its  dark-green  oblong,  oval- 
shaped  leaves,  the  lower  or  radical  ones  stalked, 
the  upper  ones  stalkless ;  by  its  square,  upright, 
purplish,  hairy,  angled  stem,  and  by  its  creeping 
roots.  The  leaves  grow  in  opposite  pairs  on  the 
stem,  which  is  ordinarily  from  five  or  six  to  eight 
or  nine  inches  in  height.  From  the  illustration 
which  we  have  already  given,  on  page  149,  of  the 
Common  Bugle  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whorls  of 
its  dark-blue  flowers  grow  much  closer  to  each 
other  as  the  blossoming  stem  grows  upwards, 
and  this  gives  its  spiked  appearance  to  the  inflo- 
rescence ;  and  the  upper  leaves  becoming,  at  the 
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same  time,  smaller,  cause  the  whole  plant  to 
assume  a  pyramidal  form.  Wheu,  as  it  oftentimes 
does,  it  grows  in  great  abundance  in  such  habitats 
as  Primroses  love,  the  blue  spikes  of  its  flowers 
are  a  noticeable  feature  on  the  surface  of  the  copse 
or  thicket. 


On  woucl-ljordoriKg  pastarL'S  licre  and  tlinv, 
■where  the  ground  is  not  too  moist,  we  shall  fiml, 
though  the  ])lant  is  nut  iilcntiful,  and  i^  luc;il  in 
its  distribution,  the  prettv  ■luhh'n-tluwerfil  Spriug 
Cinquefoil  (Pdivitilh^  rrrna).  As  its  name  indi- 
cates, its  leaves  ai'e  divided  into  live,  serrated 
leaflets,  though,  as  its  form  varies  verv  much  iu 
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different  individuals,  the  leaflets  are  sometimes 
seven  in  number,  especially  on  the  radical  leaves, 
whose  stems  are  hairy.  But  to  make  up  the 
difference,  the  leaflets  on  the  almost  stalkless 
leaves  higher  on  the  stems  are  ordinarily  only 
three  in  number,  and  they  are  narrower  than 
those  below.  The  pretty,  golden  corollas  of  five, 
somewhat  heart-shaped  petals  surmount  green 
hairy  calyces,  which  have  double  the  number  of 
the  divisions  in  the  corolla.  The  Cinquefoils  con- 
stitute a  numerous  group,  whose  pretty  little 
starry  blossoms  add  largely  to  the  beauty  of  the 
spots  where  they  grow. 

Hanging  from  between  the  pretty  leaves  of  the 
Hornbeam  {Caiyinus  betulns)  we  may  note,  in  the 
May  woodlands,  the  loose  catkins  of  yellowish 
flowers  lying  between  imbricated,  acutely-pointed, 
scale-like  bracts.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are 
glossy  and  beautifully  veined,  not  unlike  those  of 
the  Birch,  though  longer  and  more  pointed  at 
their  apices,  but  serrated  on  their  margins  instead 
of  being  entire  like  Birch  leaves.  The  flowers  of 
the  Hornbeam  soon  follow  the  advent  of  the 
young  foKage. 


In  the  copse  or  vood,  and  often  plentifaUj  by 
the  wayside,  we  shall 
uot  need  to  go  very 
far  without  encouQ- 
teriug  the  strikingly- 
curious  aod  interest- 
ing Arum  luaculatmii 
— Arum,  Cuckoo  Pint, 
"Wake  Robin,  or  Lords 
;uid  Ladies,  as  it  is  va- 
riously Tiiimeil.  Tiiost' 
wiio  may  not  chauct- 
In  know  this  singular 
plant  will  at  once  re- 
fognizL-  it  from  our 
illustration.  Sowidflv 
distribufc'd  is  it  tluit 
icre  are  few  Ledgt-- 
banks  in  which  it  may 
not  be  found.  Its 
vividly  green,  arrow- 
slinpt'd  loaves,  often 
found  spotted  or 
blotclu'd  witli  purple,  are  amongst  the  earliest  to 
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appear  on  the  return  of  Spring.  But  its  most  sin- 
gular feature  is  its  blossom,  so  unlike  the  blossom 
of  ordinary  plants.  This  consists — vre  are  regard- 
ing it  as  a  single  flower,  though  it  is  really  a  sort 
of  compound  system  of  flowers — of  a  pale  green 
sheath,  frequently  also  purple-spotted — called  a 
spatha.  When  this  sheath  opens — as  it  does  at  one 
side — ^it  discloses  within,  a  curious,  fleshy,  spiked 
inflorescence  called  a  spadix.  The  club-shaped, 
upper  part  of  this  spadix — prominently  shown  in 
om*  engraving — is  of  a  rich  purple  colour.  Below 
it,  on  the  same  floral  stem,  is  a  circular  cluster  of 
abortive  pistils ;  next  below  these  pistils,  with 
a  space  of  stem  intervening  between,  is  a  circular 
cluster  of  stamens;  and  a  little  further  down  there 
is  another  and  larger  aggregation  of  pistils.  This 
curious  arrangement  of  stamens  and  pistils  is 
shown  in  the  separate  figure  on  the  left  hand  side 
of  our  engraving.  The  lowermost  aggregated 
pistils,  now  green,  are  the  rudiments  of  the  future 
fruit,  and  later  in  the  year  will  fail  to  be  identified 
by  those  who  do  not  know  the  peculiarity  of  the 
Cuckoo  Pint,  when  the  leaves  and  spatha,  with  the 
purple,  club-shaped  upper  part  of  the  spadix,  have 


unmoors,  heal 


><i  Wes  of  th,-,  1 
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The  red,  acid,  well-known  fruit  of  the  Cranberry 
(Vaccmum  oxycoccos)   will  give  interest  to  the 


pretty,  pink,  four-cleft  blossoms,  and  evergreen, 
alternate,  oval-shaped  leaves,  of  this  moorland 
plant,  which  we  shall  find  oftentimes  growing, 
as  does  the  Whortleberry,  densely  clustered  in 
its  favourite  habitats — peat  bogs  and  marshy 
ground. 

The  curious  Toothwort  (Latkrcea  sqiuimaria) 
may  be  looked  for,  growing  parasitically  on  the 
roots  of  some  of  our  hedgerow  and  woodland 


iiuwermg  branches  are  c 
upwards  ;  and  upon  them 
of  scale-like  bracts,  are  tl 
bell-sliaped  flowera. 

Of  the  Wayfaring  Tree  ( 1 
its  mealy-lookiDg  leaves, 
white  blossoms;  and  of  t 
golden  green  leaves,  and  s 
we  have  already  discourse 
forest '  Rambles;'  and  here 
now,  in  mid  May,  we  may  h 
If  we  ciu'ef  ully  search  w( 
we  may  find  some  early 
the  Honeysuckle  {Lonicera 
vernal  perfume  may  perhap 
time  dming  some  evening-  - 
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The  glands  which  secrete  this  delicious  fragrance 
lie  within  the  corolla,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  its 
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tube ;  and  they  give  forth  their  sweetness  con- 
tinuously. Yet  it  is  chiefly  in  the  morning  and 
evening  that  we  detect  it  most  strongly,  for,  in  the 
daytime,  it  cornea  to  us  in  intermittent  gusts,  and 
sometimes,  during  the  prevalence  of  midday  heat, 
we  may  scarcely  detect  it  at  all.  The  reason  for 
this  is,  that  at  that  time  the  dry  heat  of  the  atmo- 
sphere more  rapidly  dissipates  the  perfume,  which 
in  the  moister  air  of  the  morning  or  evening  is 
Y  2 


intervals,  and  in  str, 

of  the  air  from  time  I 

And  when  we  Bcez; 

in  this  flowering  mont 

ifwemeetoooasioaall' 

beautiful  Orange-tip  j 

mines),  with  its  greci 

even  the  gorgeous  Red. 

escaped  from  hj-bemati 

ing  in  the  sunshine  its 

tifuUy  marked,  on  a  ; 

with   brilliant  bands 

markings  of  blue  and  « 

To   see   the   flowerin 

sijlvatica),  when  this  bt 

its  young  foliage,  is  wo 

liinds.     Tliomrl,  „,„„„„ 
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four  flowers,  each  one  of  which  is  furnished  with 
a  bell-shaped  perianth  five  or  six-parted,  out  of 


which  arise  about  eight  stamens,  provided  with 
oblong,  two-celled  and  somewhat  yellowish  anthers. 
The  fertile  flowers,  the  precursors  of  the  fiiture 
Beech-nuts,  grow  two  or  three  together  within  a 
scaly  involucrum,  which  is  borne  on  a  stouter 
stalk  than  that  from  which  the  barren  catkin 
droops. 

Few  leaves  are  more  familiar  and  plentiful  than 
those  of  the  Common  Maple  {Acer  cynpestre),  and 


hued,  five-cleft'  leaves 
of  two  or  three  ro\ui< 
instantly  recognized 
else  in  wood,  or  field 
only  by  the  "■-'•t- 
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ing,  as  in  the  Sycamore,  and  are  yellowish  green 
in  colour. 

In  the  same  hedges  in  which  we  see  the  Maple 
flowers,  we  may  perhaps  find  the  contemporaneous 
blossoms  of  the  BM"berry  (Berberis  vulgaris).  But 
of  these  we  have  taken  note  in  one  of  oar  earlier 
chapters. 

The  heart-shaped,  enormous  leaves  of  the 
Butter-bur   (Petagitee  vulgaris),  measuring  one, 


two,  and  sometimes  three  feet  across,  will  render 
this  plant  easy  to  recognize,  as  will  its  head  of 


resemblance,  especia 
under   sides — to    coi 
But  the  flowers,  bori 
bave  appeared  ia  tl 
weeks  before  the  lea 
Coltsfoot;  and  like  it, 
each  of  which  is  fum 
to  bear  it  away  to  its 
a  five-cleft  floret,  cut  i 
of  the  Butter-bur,  an< 
panying   pappus,   we 
our  wood  engraving  of 
and  an  illustration  also 
near  the  base  of  the  flc 
Very  singular-lookin 
guadrifoUa),  -whioh   w. 
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Upon  a  Bmooth,  round  stem.    From  the  leaves, 
and  upon  a  stalk  whict  appears  like  a  continu- 


ation of  the  main  stem,  grows  the  single  blossom, 
which  consists  of  a  green  calyx  of  four  acutely- 
pointed,  lance-shaped  Bepals,  enclosing,  as  our 
wood  engraving  will  show,  a  corolla  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  calyx,  and  consisting  of  four 
narrow  and  acutely-pointed  petals.  These  are 
of  a  light  yellowish  green  colour.  The  stamens 
are  eight  in  number,  and  the  stigmas  four.  The 
Herb  Paris  has  sometimes  only  three  leaves,  and 


Of  the  genus  Orel 
Rut  we  must  here  me 
often  be  found  pleotif 
the  Meadow  Orchis  {C 
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lanoe-shaped,  prominently  veined,  and  their  colour 
is  a  somewhat  bluish  green. 

Though  its  familiar  relative,  the  Lesser  Peri- 
winkle (Vinca  minor),  is  often  found  abundantly 
in  our  woods,  and  can  be  claimed  as  a  native 
plant,  there  is  some  doabt  as  to  the  indigenous- 
uesB    of  the   Greater  Periwinkle  (Vinca   raajor). 


But  as  there  can  be  no  absolute  proof,  we  prefer 
to  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  this  handsome 
plant,  whose  deep-green,  glossy,  pear-shaped 
leaves,  and  deep  blue  flowers,  are   often  found 
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clustered  and  ti'ailing  in  great  profusion,  and 
not  unfrequently  in  wayside  bedgebanVs.  Tie 
fitalked  leaves  are  fringed  with  delicate  hairs; 
and  the  five  somewhat  broadly  wedge-shaped 
petals  of  the  corolla  spread  away  from  the  white 
angular  mouth  of  the  corolla  tube.  The  green 
calyx  is  much  shorter  than  the  tube  of  the  ooroHs, 
and  is  acutely  five-cleft. 

The  floral  display  of  the  Horse  Chestnut 
{JEscuJus  hipporaslanum)  is  now  at  its  height; 
but  to  these  interesting  and  beautiful  trees  w 
have  already  done  ample  justice  in  our  '  Wayside' 
rambles. 

By  the  wayside  we  shall  not  have  much  diffi- 
culty in  finding  the  Common  Fumitory  {Fiimari-' 
ojjivinah'rf),  by  its  bluish-green  leaves,  twice  anil 
Kometimcs  tlirec  times  divided,  and  acutely- lobed: 
by  its  racemes  of  flowers  growing  erect — eacli 
stalked  mcerae  opposite  one  of  the  upper  leave? 
of  the  stem;  by  its  roundish,  green,  flower  buds; 
and  hy  the  rose  colour  of  its  expanded  blossom?. 
at  the  tips  of  the  petals  of  which  are  spots  which 
are  darker  in  hue  than  the  normal  colour. 

Few  people  but  those  who  have  been  innocu- 
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'  The  bleating  of  sheep  as,  uiged  by  the  faithful  <ing,  they  piiur  from  the  road- 
way into  an  adjoining  meadow;  the  distant  "  lowing  "  of  oKcn  ;  the  tcreamit  of  the 
ciiding  swifts ;  the  flapping  of  swans  from  a  nrighbouring  pond,  and  ihe  laiy 
"  caw"'  of  2  pasing  took,  are,  one  and  all,  mudiU  which  have  lot  u*  the  pleaiinic 
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lated  with  a  love  of  wild  plants,  can  understand 
how  intense  is  the  enjoyment  to  be  obtained  from 


quiet  botanizing  rambles  through  lane  and  field 
in  the  bright,  joyous  days  of  flowery  May.  And 
there  are  many  things  which,  though  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  object  of  such  rambles, 
nevertheless  greatly  add  to  the  piquancy  of  the 
pleasure  derived  from  a  country  stroll.  If  we 
take  our  way  by  farmstead,  or  through  pasture, 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  rural  industry  give 
agreeable  variety  from  time  to  time  to  our  im- 


■■-J    miu    an    adjoi 

'  '""""g '  of  oxen  ; 

Mifts;  tie  flapping 

"igpond;  thelazj', 

one  snd  all,  sounds  wi 

attraction  of  variety. 

In  tie  meadows  we 

spikelets  of  the  blossc 

grass,  Anth<acmthum  o, 

cognize  by  the  delicate 

ouroolonredfignreofth 

pink  anthers  of  the  stai 

filaments,  and  hoisted, 

glumes  of  scaly-lookiuf 

the  mid-stem  of  the  sp 

lightful  hay  scent,  so  d 

summer  grass  is  ingath 

larjjclv  to  tlii«  !.-,„, .*;r.. I 
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at  least,  bave  no  difficulty  in  finding   in   some 
garden  or  orchard  enclosiure— ■will  be  wortby  of  a 


little  consideration,  for  the  sake  of  the  opportunity 
their  size  will  afford  for  studying  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  organs  of  flowers,  which  are  here 
all  conspicuous  and  well  developed.  The  section 
of  a  flower  without  the  corolla,  given  annexed  to 
our  figure  of  a  Medlar  flower  and  leaves,  will 
assist  our  illustration.  The  calyx  is  cleft  into 
five,  narrow,  downy,  segments,  whose  spreading 
apices    are    drawn  out  into    acute    points.     The 
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stamens  are  numerous,  and  the  styles  are  five  in 
number,  and  are  surmounted  by  olub-shaped 
stigmas. 

Prettily  studding  heathy  places,  wayside  grass- 
banks,  and  woodland  glades,  we  shall  find 
the  pretty  flowers — each  containing  four  or  five 
golden,  heart-shaped  petals,  which  surmount 
double  the  number  of  lance-shaped  spreading 
sepals — of  the  Common  Tormentil  {Potentilla 
tormentilla).  Some  of  its  leaves  are  trifoliate, 
and  others  have  five  leaflets,  the  edges  of  the 
leaflets  being  in  all  cases  deeply  and  beautifully 
serrated. 

And  now — 

*  To  the  curious  eye 
A  little  monitor  presents  lier  page 
Of  choice  instraction,  with  her  snowy  bells, 
The  Lily  of  the  Vale.     She  nor  affects 
The  public  walk,  nor  gaze  of  mid-day  sun  : 
She  to  no  state  or  dignity  aspires, 
But  silent  and  alone  puts  on  her  suit, 
And  sheds  a  lasting  perfume,  but  for  which 
We  had  not  known  there  was  a  thing  so  sweet 
Hid  in  the  gloomy  shade.' 

Though  rare  as  a  wild  plant  the  LUy  of  the 
Valley  {Convallaria  majalis)  is  really  a  native  of 
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Britain,  and  it  will  well  repay  ub  if  we  oarefiilly- 
give  it  a  little   coDsideration  from    a  botanical 


point  of  view ;  and  probably  there  will  be 
very  many  amongst  the  readers  of  this  volume 
who,  though  admirers  of  the  familiar  little  plant, 
have  never  given  special  attention  to  its  detailed 
structure.  Though,  ordinarily,  the  straw-coloured 
spatha,  or  scaly  sheath  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem, 
encloses  twin  leaves  only  with  the  base  of  the 
flower  stalk,  the  number  of  leaves  thus  enclosed 
is  sometimes,  three,  though  this  is  a  somewhat 
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rare  circumstance.  As  seen  against  the  light, 
tlioee  leaves  are  very  beautifully  and  symmetricaUy 
veined,  tho  veins  running  parallel,  and  not  reticu- 
lating on  each  side  of  the  midrem.  The  flower 
stem,  or  scape,  is  angular,  ordinarily  triangular,  in 
shape ;  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
raceme  on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem,  each  indi- 
vidual blossom — which  is  entire  and  six-clieft, 
with  the  acute  apices  of  the  lobes  reflexed — de- 
pending from  the  end  of  a  round,  beautifHilly 
curved  stem,  under  which,  at  the  point  where  It 
leaves  the  main  flower  stem,  is  a  pale-greon, 
lance-shaped,  acute-pointed  bract.  The  stamens 
are  six  in  number,  and — as  the  opened  figure  of  a 
single  flower  which  we  give  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  our  engraving,  will  show — they  are  in- 
serted at  the  base  of  the  perianth.  There  is  one 
style  and  one  stigma,  surmounting,  in  the  cenfrs' 
of  the  sweet-smelling  blossom,  the  incipient,  green, 
three-celled  ovary.  One  striking  feature  in  the 
beautiful  Lily  of  the  Valley,  is  the  contrast  whicli 
the  delicately  and  gracefully-poised  white  and 
fragrant  cups  make  with  their  vividly  grccii 
drooping  stalks,  and  with  the  twin  green  leaves. 
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Delightful  as  a  May  walk  amongst  trees  and 
flowers  at  all  times  is,  there  is,  we  think,  a  peculiar 
charm  and  freshness  in  a  Sunday  morning  ramble. 
It  may  be  that  our  knowledge  of  the  time,  and 
the  remembrance  of  the  associations  which  cluster 
around  the  day  of  rest,  have  an  especial  influence 
over  us  as  we  quietly  wander  through  the  lanes 
and  fields.  Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the 
impressions  which  such  a  ramble  produces  upon 
us,  they  give  unquestionably  a  peculiar  and  inde- 
finable sense  of  pleasure.  Everything  seems  to 
be  at  rest ;  and  even  in  places  where  quiet  always 
reigns,  an  exceptional  placidity  appears  on  the 
Sabbath  to  settle  upon  animated  Nature. 

*  How  still  the  morning  of  the  hallow'd  day ! 
Sounds  the  most  faint  attract  the  air — the  hum 
Of  early  bee,  the  trickling  of  the  dew, 
The  distant  bleating  midway  up  the  hill. 
Calmness  sits  throned  on  yon  unmoving  cloud !  *' 

There  seems  a  greater  degree  of  sweetness  even 
in  the  bird  music  in  the  fields  and  woods  : — 

*  To  him  who  wanders  o*er  the  upland  lees. 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellower  from  the  dale, 
And  sweeter  from  the  sky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warbles  his  heaven-tuned  song.' 

z  2 
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And  does  it  not  seem,  too,  that — 

<  llie  lulling  faiook 
Morman  more  gently  down  the  deep-worn  0Ba '  7 

and  that— 

•  •  •  ( Peace  on  yon  village  broods ; 
The  dizzying  mill-wheel  restR ;  the  anvil's  din 
Hath  ceased :  all,  all  aroond  is  quietness  1  * 

Amongst  woodland  plants  whose  peculiaritj  of 
leafage  will  suffice  to  render  them  recognizable, 
we  must  mention  the  Woodruff  (Asperula  odarata)^ 
whose  whorls  of  bright  green,  lance-shaped 
leaves,  varying  in  number  from  seven  to  eight  or 
nine  in  each  whorl,  give  out,  when  in  process  of 
drying,  a  sweet  scent  like  that  of  new-mown  hay. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  terminal  panicles,  and 
their  corollas,  of  four  petals  each,  are  of  a  pure 
white. 

In  woods,  and  sometimes  in  hedges,  we  may 
find  in  blossom  a  tree  whoso  leaves  and  flowers 
bear  a  strong  resemblance,  except  in  size,  to  those 
of  the  Hawthorn.  We  refer  to  the  Wild  Sennce 
Tree  {Pyrus  torminalis).  Its  leaves  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Hawthorn,  but  are  very 
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Sounds  thf 


The  dislanl  blealing  midway  up  Ihc  hill. 

•  •        •        The  lulling  brook 
Murmurs  more  genlly  down  Ihe  deep- worn  gl 

•  •  Peace  on  yon  village  broods  ; 
The  dizzying  mill-wtiecl  rests  ;  Ihe  anvil's  dm 
Ilaih  ceased  :  all,  all  around  is 
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Bimilar  in  shape,  being  cleft  into  five,  six,  or 
seven  lobes,   which  are  acutely  pointed,  whilst 


the  entire  leaf  edge  is  sharply  serrated.  The  two 
lowermost  lobes  are  oftentimes,  though  not 
always,  more  spreading  than  the  higher  ones,  and 
this  peculiarity  gives  to  the  leaves  a  somewhat 
square,  or  four-sided,  appearance.  The  flowers, 
of  five,  roundish  petals  each,  are  white,  are  borne 
in  terminal  corymbs,  and  are  contrasted  by 
the  yellowish-pink  colour  of  the  anthers  of  the 
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The  Mountain  Ash  (Pynis  aiLcuparia),  which 
we  have  already  fully  described  and  illustrated,  is 
also  DOW  in  flower  in  its  mountainous  woodland 
habitats.  The  downy  under  surface  of  its  leaves, 
which  gives  a  mealy  appearance  to  the  latter, 
lias  given  origin  to  the  specific  common  name  of 
the  White  Beam  (Pynis  aria),  the  word  *  beam ' 


being  the  Saxon  for  a  tree;  the  Hornbeam  mean- 
ing, in  the  same  way,  the  hard,  tough,  or  horny 
tree.  The  leaves  of  the  Whitcbeara  are  ovate  in 
form,  cleft    into    small    and  irregular  lobes,  and 
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sharply  serrated.  Its  flowers  aro  white,  and  are 
borne  io  somewhat  crowded  corymbs;  and  the 
tree  is  an  inhabitant  of  mountainous  districts, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  woods,  and  sometimes 
in  hedges. 

On  high  forest  knds,  heaths,  or  hilly  acclivities, 
a  feature  of  great  beauty  is  sometimes  lent  to  the 
ground  by  the  abundant  growth  of  the  Common 
Milkwort  (Pohjgala  vulgaris),  whose  small  leaves, 


narrowly  lance-shaped,  are  dark  green  in  colour, 
and  whose  flowers  are  normally  a  deep  blue, 
though  sometimes   pink,  and  even  white.     The 


floured  Ifto  ti,, 
"■"^""•ee  petals. 

«"«  a  peculiarly  c 
'^"'■"O".   forest, 
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green  calyx  which  clasps  the  base  of  each  of  .the 
large  yellow  corollas,  is  shown  in  the  small  figure 
on  the  right  hand  side  of  our  engraving.  The 
upper  lobe,  it  will  be  seen,  is  unindented,  though 
sometimes  notched,  whilst  the  lower  one  is  three- 
cleft.  The  Broom  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
of  plants  called  papilionaceae,  from  the  Latin 
papilio,  a  butterfly,  the  plants  of  this  order  being 
so  named  on  account  of  their  butterfly-like 
flowers. 

The  Peas  and  the  well-known  Laburnum,  whose 
beautiful  *  chains  '  of  blossom  are  just  now  *  rich 
in  streaming  gold,'  belong  to  the  same  genus  as 
the  Broom.  The  uppermost  petal  of  the  corolla 
of  a  papilionaceous  flower  is  botanically  called 
the  vexillum — the  banner  or  standard — on  account 
of  its  conspicuousness.  The  two  lateral  petals 
are  the  wings  so  named  for  an  obvious  reason ; 
whilst  to  the  lowermost,  the  name  keel  is  given, 
for  a  reason  equally  apparent. 

The  flowering  of  the  Pines — of  which  our 
indigenous  tree,  the  Scotch  Pine,  or  Fir,  as  it  is 
commonly  called  {Pinus  sylvestris)^  furnishes  a 
familiar  example — is  an  interesting  sight  in  the 
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liiler  days  of  May.  As  our  wood  engraving  will 
show,  the  barren,  or 
male  and  pollen-bear- 
ing  flowers  of  this 
tree,  are  borne  on 
erect  catkins  termi- 
nating tbe  twigs. 
These  catkina  consist 
of  numerous,  imbri- 
catod  scides,  which 
enclose  a  number  of 
stameus,  whose  an- 
tliers  are  two-celled, 
iind  yellow  in  colour, 
Jind  coniain  iin  abund- 
ance of  fine,  yellowish 
pollen-dust.  The  fer- 
tile catkins  on  tlie 
lvalue  t  ree — for  the 
Hcotcli  Fir  is  nionte- 
cioiis— are  in  the  form 
of,  as  they  are  in 
reality,  incipient  cones,  and  after  due  fertilization, 
they,  though  at  first  erect,  gradually  begin  to  droop 
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as  they  become  enlarged,  and,  changing  from  their 
yellowish-red  colour,  embrowned.  The  barren, 
pollen -bearing  catkins  are  crowned,  as  will  be  seen 
by  our  illustration,  by  a  sort  of  membraneous  tuft 
or  crest,  which  is  ultimately  succeeded  as  the 
stamens  and  protecting  imbricated  scales  dis- 
appear from  the  tree,  by  a  tuft  of  leaves  of  the 
normal  bluish  green  colour  and  needle  shape,  each 
pair  enclosed  in  a  common  scaly  sheath — a  mode 
of  growth  which  is  characteristic  of  the  curious 
Pine  foliage. 

In  the  May  woods  and  hedges  we  may  look  for 
the  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  Guelder  Bose 
{Viburnum  opulus)^  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, with  accompaniment  of  coloured  illus- 
tration. 

More  familiar  as  a  cultivated  than  as  a  wild 
tree  or  shrub,  the  Common  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra) ^ 
whose  flowering  season  has  now  arrived,  is  never- 
theless both  wild  and  indigenous.  Its  cymes  of 
crowded  white  blossom  generally  consist  of  five 
branches,  which  take  origin  from  the  apex  of  a 
principal  flowering  branch.  The  calyx  of  each 
flower  is  smaller  than  the  corolla,  and  divided 
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into  five  segmenta,  the  number  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  petals,  which  are  roundish,  or  roundish- 


oval,  in  shape,  the  entire  corolla  being  wliat  is 
called  wheel-shaped. 

We  must  mention  the  "Wood  Sanicle  {Sauicul'i 
v.uroprca) — a  glossy-leaved  plant,  growing  to  a 
height  of  about  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  havinfj 
each  leaf  usually  fivc-lobed,  with  cnch  lobe 
generally  three-cleft  and  sharply  indented — in 
order  to  notice  its  compound,  umbellate  method 
of  blossoming,  for  we  shall  now  find  it  in  blossom. 
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When  numerous  flowers  are  arranged  on  single 
stems   of  equal  length,  all  proceeding   from  a 


common  point,  such  a  form  of  inflorescence  is 
called  a  simple  umbel.  In  the  Wood  Sanicle,  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration,  the  stems,  which 
proceed  from  a  common  point  at  the  apex  of  the 
general  or  principal  flowering  stem,  bear,  instead 
of  single  flowers,  heads,  or  umbels,  of  numerous 
small  whitish  flowers,  and  thus  a  compound 
umbel  is  formed. 

Against  the  large,  handsome,'gloss7,  deep-green. 


'  jy.I'^"  """■'^  *■'*  '"""""ring  brook,  inviUw^  0,ves.TO^  ■. 
Where  bordering  huel  ovetUanj^  \.\»«  s,wea.mi: 
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as  the  barren  ones — ^for  Castanea  vesca  is  monoe- 
cious— are  enclosed  in  groups,  usually  of  two 
or  three,  within  a  bristly  involucrum,  which 
ultimately,  by  development,  becomes  the  green 
prickly  case  that  encloses  the  edible  chestnut. 

Though  it  is  still  Spring,  and  May  has  not  yet 
told  its  flowery  tale,  the  season  is  fast  merging 
into  the  period  of  Early  Summer ;  and,  in  all  the 
year,  there  is  no  period  more  delightful;  for, 
though  the  warmth  of  the  sun  has  greatly  in- 
creased, so  that  out-of-door  enjoyment  can  be 
freely  obtained  without  fear  of  cold,  or  chilling 
damps,  yet  the  country  has  lost  none  of  its  fresh- 
ness, and  the  floral  splendour  of  meadow,  lane,  and 
wood  is  undiminished .  Much  has  been  written,  and 
much  that  is  very  eloquent  and  beautiful,  concern- 
ing the  joys  of  pastoral  occupation ;  and  though 
the  pictures  which  have  been  given  us,  in  glowing 
lines,  of  the  shepherd's  life  have  frequently  worn 
too  roseate  a  hue,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  there 
are  some  moments  in  the  lives  of  these  humble 
labourers  that  must  be  very  delightful — ^when,  for 
instance,  his  morning  labour  done,  the  shepherd 
takes  his  rest  on  the  margin  of  some  meadow. 
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'  Where  flows  the  moimuring  brook,  inTiting  dFeams; 

Where  bordering  hazel  overhangs  the  streams,' — 

aiul,  sheltered  from  the  noonday  sun  by  over- 
sliadowing  trees,  looks  out  upon  the  peaceful, 
smiling  face  of  Nature.  Perhaps  intellectual  ap- 
preciation and  cultured  taate  are  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  pleasure  from  the 
beauties  of  Nature.  Yet  surely  the  merely  seusuotu 
enjoyment  of  a  ahepberrl,  reclining  at  noon  on  the 
soft  grassy  couch  of  a  sunny  May  meadow,  must 
be  very  great. 

And  whilst  ^ve  are  speaking  of  the  pastoral 
aspect  of  the  country,  we  must  not  fail  to  notice 
one  pretty  little  flower,  the  sweet-scented  Purple 
Clover  (Tn'/oUmn  praleii'ic),  whose  pinkish-purple 
liciuls  of  bloom  lend  so  much  of  pervading  beautr 
to  May  field  and  grassy  bank  everywliere.  Hoir 
often,  when  wandering  along  the  wayside,  does 
the  pedestrian  phick,  for  a  moment's  gratification, 
a  flowering  clover  '  head,'  and  after  smelling  it 
perhaps,  or  hastily  glancing  at  it,  toss  it  away, 
down  again  into  the  grass !  How  often,  we  won- 
der, does  it  occur  to  him,  that  it  is  not  a  blossom 
that  be  handles,  but  a  little  garden  of  blossoms. 
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arranged  with  more  of  beauty  and  symmetiry  than 
an  artificial  garden  ?    Yet  such  it  is — not  a  single 


flower,  but  an  aggregation  of  individual  blossoms, 
each  one  of  which  has  its  separate  five-cleft  calyx 
— of  which  we  give  an  enlarged  figure — and  its 
coloured  corolla,  with  the  petals  of  the  latter 
united  into  a  honey-secreting  tube,  loved  and 
Bought  after  by  the  industrious  bee  and  many 
another  nectar-loving  insect. 

In   copse  and   shady  hedgebank  and  on  the 

damp  margins  of  streams,  we  must  look  now  for 

the  Avens  or  Herb  Bennet  (Geum  urhamtm),  whose 

yellow  flowers  in  size  and  shape  are  so  much  like 

A  a 
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those  of  tlie  Cinqiiefoil  that  they  migbt  at  first 
sight  be  mistaken  for  them.     The  Avcns  grows 


til  a  lu'iglil  of  from  one  to  two  fot't.  Its  flowers 
iii't!  yellow,  eaeli  five-parteil  corolla  being  seatotl 
upon  a  cnlyx  of  ten  sepals,  the  outside  four  of 
which  are  smaller  thitii  the  inner  four,  and  are 
arran<rcd  in  alternation  willi  the  hitter.  Tlie 
flowers  are  pi-odneed  on  hairy  stalks.  Its  root- 
leaves  are  steninieil  and  pinnate,  and  its  leaflet:^ 
are  indented,  the  central,  terminal  one  of  each  si't 
being  larger  than  the  others. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  walk  by  the  wayside,  or 
along  the  sides  or  across  the  expanse  of  field  or 
pasture,  without  encountering  some  species  of  the 
familiar  Plantain.  Amongst  our  coloured  illustra- 
tions will  be  found  one  of  the  most  common  of 
these,  the  Ribwort  or  Lesser  Plantain  (Plantago 
lanceolata)^  which  varies  very  much  in  size  ac- 
cording to  position  and  circumstances  of  growth, 
the  lance-shaped,  ribbed,  deep  green  leaves  being 
sometimes  not  much  more  when  growing  in  dry, 
stony,  or  gravelly  soil,  than  an  inch  long,  whilst 
at  other  times,  in  congenial  situations,  they 
may  be  found  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  and 
the  tall  spikes  of  flowers  nearly  three  times 
longer.  We  said  flowers !  and  so  they  are ; 
but  how  unlike  flowers  in  general  I  Yet,  if  we 
examine  the  flowering  spikes — so  much  prized  by 
the  small  birds — at  this  season,  we  shall  find  that 
each  set  of  the  curious,  hoary  appendages,  which 
stand  out  from  their  surfaces,  consists  of  four, 
large-anthered  stamens  on  long  filaments  rising 
from  a  corolla  of  four,  lance-shaped  segments. 

If  looking  for  our  Plantains  in  the  meadow 
hedgebanks,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  see  the  torn- 
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looking,  light-red  flowers  and  lance-sliaped  leaves 
of  the  Ragged  Robin  (Lychnift  flos-cwuli).    It  can- 


not fiiil  to  be  rccogiii/.(.'d  on  account  of  its  curions 
petals,  which  are  five  iu  number,  each  one  split, 
appearing  to  bo  ragged — hence  the  popular  com- 
mon narae^into  foui-,  long  and  narrow  segments. 
The  ten-ribbod  calyx,  green,  pinkish  or  purphsh 
in  colour,  is  bell-shaped,  and  its  margin  is  cVft 
into  five  segments. 

AVe  may  know  the  Burnet  {S<niijui'i<iii<ii  i<j)iri- 
iiiilis)  by  its  jiinnnte  leaves,  whose  leaflets,  bonio 
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in  opposite  pairs  along  the  stem  with  a  terminal 
leaflet,  are  all  indented — and  by  its  oval-shaped 
heads,  or  roundish  spikes,  as  they  may  be  called, 
of  nimierous  purplish  flowers — the  upper  ones  of 
which  open  earUer  than  those  lower  down  on  the 
spike.  The  perianth  of  each  individual  flower  of 
the  spike  is  divided  into  four  spreading  segments, 
and  it  has,  at  the  base  of  its  tube,  four  greenish, 
calyx-like  bracts  or  scales. 

The  Foxglove  (Dlyitalis  purpurea)  we  have 
already  fully  discussed ;  and  we  may  very  soon 
look  for  its  tall  and  singularly  beautiful  flowering 
stems,  whoso  purple  bells  are  drooping  gracefully 
from  all  sides  of  the  ample  stalk. 

And  now  a  very  well  known  plant  comes  in  for 
a  little  share  of  our  attention.  The  Raspberry 
(Rffbtis  Ul/vfis)y  like  the  Gooseberry,  though  mostly 
familiar  as  a  garden  shrub,  and  esteemed  for  its 
pleasant  fruit,  is  also  a  wilding,  and  an  inhabitant 
of  some  of  our  woods ;  and  the  white,  five-cleft 
petals  of  its  clustered  blossom,  contrasting  with 
the  yellow  anthers  of  the  stamens,  and  with  the 
green,  five-cleft  calyces,  look  very  pretty  in  the 
later  Spring  as  they  gracefully  droop  from  their 
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prickly  stalks.     There  is  a  pervading  roughness 
or  prickliness,  over  the  whole  shrub — on  stems, 


]i3af-stalk,s  k-.wv^,  ami  tlowL'r-slalks ;  iiiiJ  the 
dowiiy,  whitiwh  uinlcr^idrs  uF  the  bases  are  shown, 
as  the  wind  from  time  to  time  moves  tliem,  against 
the  bright  green  npper  sides. 

We  shall  fiiidtlie  prettylitHeliglit-mi  blossoms 
of  the  Ilei'l)  I'lobi'rl  {ll^nuu'iiu,  ,:>Urrli«>nh<i)  peep- 
ing out  from  the  now  tangled  greenery  o£  almost 
every  wayside  hedgebank.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
commonest  and  most  familial"  of  a  genus  of  plants 
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numbering  in  these  islands  no  leas  than  thirteen 
species,  all  of  which  are  included  under  the  general 


designation  of  Crane's-bills,  on  account  of  the 
likeness  of  the  beaked  seed-vessel  to  the  head  and 
bill  of  the  crane.  They  all  bear  a  considerable 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  abundance  of 
the  Herb  Robert  must  cause  it  to  be  well  known 
to  very  many  persons,  who  do  not  perhaps  know 
it  by  name.  Its  hairy  sterna  are  mostly  red ;  its 
leaves,  each  with  three  or  five  deeply-indented 
leaflets,  grow  in  opposite  pairs  along  the  stems. 
Their  upper  surfaces  are  shining  green,  the  under 
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sides  are  hairy,  and  oftentimes  overspread  with  a 
pinkish  flush.  The  Hght-red,  five-cleft  flowers 
spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  are  borne 
in  twos  on  short  stems  which  branch  from  a 
longer  main  stem.  It  is  the  length  of  this  flower- 
ing main  stem  that  enables  the  pretty  blossoms  to 
rise  above  the  clustering  shrubbery  of  the  lower 
sides  of  hedgebanks,  and  thus  brighten  and 
beautify  their  surroundings. 

llelonging  to  tlie  s.ime  genus,  but  rarer,  the 


Round-loavL'd      Cnuie'-S-bill     (Ocr,n,;->,»      rnhnuV,. 
fyiiiii'ni)  must  be  sou,^'ht  Un-  in  sluiiy  hedgobauks 
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and  old  walls,  in  the  moist  crevices  of  which  it 
will  be  found  growing.  Its  pretty  and  sym- 
metrically round  and  shining  leaves  will  enable 
it  to  be  easily  recognized.  Its  flowers  are  exactly 
like,  in  their  character,  those  of  the  Herb 
Robert,  and  are  of  the  same  colour,  but  are 
smaller  in  size.  Though  it  is  in  the  autumn  that 
we  must  look  for  the  change  of  colour  in  the 
leaves  of  the  Crane's-bills,  from  a  deep  green  to 
a  bright  pink  or  deep  red,  we  shall,  not  unfre- 
quently,  find  their  foliage  steeped  in  these  colours 
even  in  the  Spring ;  and  when  leaves  which  have 
changed  from  green  to  red  are  contrasted  with 
the  still  verdant  foliage,  the  effect  is  often  ex- 
tremely beautiful. 

In  damp  and  marshy  places  we  may  find, 
towards  the  end  of  May — though  its  range  is 
not  a  very  wide  one — a  tall,  stout  plant  of  from 
two  to  three  feet  high,  with  a  thick  hollow  and 
somewhat  angular  stem,  rough  and  hairy,  with 
lance-shaped,  acutely-pointed,  indented  leaves  and 
corymbs  of  yellow  flowers.  This  plant,  of  which 
we  give  an  illustration,  is  the  Marsh  Fleawort 
{Cineraria  palustris).     Its  leaves   are  a  sort  of 
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bluish  or  gre^-isb  green,  and  each  blossom  consists 
of  a  number  of  6oret« 
whicli,  like  those  of 
the  Dandelion  and  the 
Coltsfoot,  give  place, 
each,  to  a  white, 
hairy  pappus. 

We  have  made  re- 
ference,    more     than 
<mcv,    to    Ihu'     xnaticil 
-TLi'iKTV  nl'  thcheilg.'- 
iiiks;    mid   iKiw    v.-.' 
ust      mention      one 
olific    plant    which, 
rcti    seen  in  assoeiii- 
in    with    rrraas,   nei- 
is  iind    briars,   con- 
tributes,     sometijui??, 
rven  nioro  tli;in  tlie^o, 
la  the  clustL'ring  pro- 
fusion      of     growing 
things  which    add  so 
great  a  depth  of  colour 
Tlic  phmt  we  allnde  to 


to  hcdgebank  verdancv. 
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is  the  Goosegrass,  Cleavers  or  Bedstraw  {Galivm 
aparine)y  and  our  coloured  figure  of  it  will  remind 
very  many  of  our  readers  of  a  plant  they  have  seen 
before,  making  dense  masses  of  green  in  the  spring 
and  simimer  hedges.  The  stem,  though  thin, 
green,  and  herbaceous,  will  sometimes  grow  to  a 
height  of  as  much  as  six  or  seven  feet  when  it 
has  tall  shrubs  upon  which  to  climb.  It  is  square, 
and,  like  the  somewhat  distant  whorls  of  narrowly 
lance-shaped  leaves,  is  extremely  rough  and  bristly 
to  the  touch,  owing  to  the  presence  over  nearly 
all  its  surface  of  hooked  and  reflexed  prickles, 
which  cause  its  stems  and  leaves  to  adhere  to 
every  object  with  which  it  comes  in  contact. 
There  are  ordinarily  six,  seven,  or  eight  leaves 
in  each  whorl — each  leaf  pointed  at  its  apex, 
widest  in  the  middle,  and  decreasing  in  breadth 
towards  its  base.  The  flowers  of  the  Goosegrass 
are  small  and  white,  each  with  a  perianth  of  four 
parts,  and  they  are  produced  on  rather  long 
stalks,  which  spring  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves. 
Succeeding  the  flowers  are  the  curious,  tiny, 
green,  prickly  seed-cases,  which  are  two  together 
in  the  form  of  minute  double  globes,  and  adhere. 
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tijiially  with  the  leaves,  to  all  objects  which  they 
touch.  If  one's  hand,  when  put  through  the  cluster- 
ing shrubbery  of  the  hedge  to  pick  flower  or  leaf, 
should  chance  to  touch  the  climbing  branches  of 
the  Goosegrass,  the  seed-cases  and  the  leaves 
themselves  are  sure  to  cling  to  one's  clothes;  and 
to  chng  too,  oftentimes,  so  tenaciously  that  the 
branch  will  euap,  and  the  attached  portion  vail 
rfiiijiiii  oil  tlie  sleeve  as  it  is  withdrawn. 

Our  story  of  Spring  is  almost  told.  The 
summer  heat  is  advancing,  and  the  glow  of  the 
midday  .sun  is  l)ecomiug  greater  and  greater.  AVe 
shall  presently  bo  wandering  away  by  hedge  and 
thi'ough  meadow  to  seek  for  the  flowers  that 
dwell,  so  (o  S|)cak,  upon  tlie  borderland  that  lies 
between  May  and  Juno,  between  the  ripest  period 
of  Spring  and  lhe  gloiiniis  days  of  the  early 
.-;annnor — tlio  llowors  we  mean  of  the  Bryonies 
and  of  tiio  Dog  Hose,  of  the  Civeping  Cincjiiefoil, 
of  the  Dogwood,  and  of  the  Silver  "Weed.  Hut 
we  must  wait  a  moment  lo  look  at  one  picture. 
We  have  now  reached  the  season 


■  jf  fi:i-i;uii;( 
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And  the  wind,  full  of  wantonness,  woos,  like  a  lover, 
The  young  Aspen-trees,  till  they  tremble  all  over.' 

The  flush  of  floral  splendour  is  on  the  cheeks  of 
May.     The  fields  are — 

'  Full  of  fresh  verdure  and  unnumbered  flowers, 
The  negligence  of  Mature,  wide  and  wild  ; 
Where,  undisguised  by  mimic  art,  she  spreads 
Unbounded  beauty  to  the  roving  eye.' 

A  grassy  meadow  comes  vividly  within  our 
mental  view.  Its  surface  is  bathed  in  golden 
light ;  but  around  and  beyond  are  leafy  shadows, 
flung  by  densely  clustering  trees.  Near  us  a 
placid  stream,  in  which  are  wading  cattle,  flows 
gently  under  the  green  boughs  of  over-arching 
trees.  The  air  is  full  of  the  songs  of  birds — lark 
notes  showered  from  above :  the  full  melodious- 
ness of  the  sonorous  thrush :  the  blackbird's 
whistle,  far  and  near;  and  the  sweet  gurgling 
notes  of  the  nightingale  hymning  his  day  song, 
which  strikes  the  ear  by  its  rich  and  startling 
beauty,  and  entreats  not,  but  commands,  attention. 
Who  that  has  heard  the  nightingale  in  the  day- 
time can  ever  forget  the  magic  of  its  voice  ?  To 
the  chorus  of  bird  music  there  is  a  soft  response 
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in  the  dreamy  hum  of  insects,  in  whose  gaiize-like 
wings  dance  the  colours  of  the  rainbow ;  and 
across  the  daisied  and  golden  meadow  come  the 
graceful  flitting  forms  of  gaily-feathered  butter- 
flies. With  sylvan  splendour  there  is  sylvan 
life;  yet  in  spite  of  sound  and  motion  a  spirit  ot 
sweet  and  delicious  repose  seems  to  brood  upoi 
the  face  of  Nature. 

Few  plants  of  the  hedge  or  thicket  flaunt  their 
leaves  80  conspicuously  and  defiantly  as  do  those 
— two  in  number — which,  though  belonging  to 
different  genera,  arc  popularly  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Hryonies.  lu  his  '  Forest  Scenery,' 
Gilpin,  after  discoursing  H])0n  certain  plants,  such 
lis  moHS,  lichens,  and  ivy,  wiiich  are  '  the  sources 
of  pictufesquencss  in  trees,'  and  lend  to  them 
beauty  'of  an  adventitious  kind,'  says, — 'Besides 
this  parasitical  fril)e  the  painter  admires  another 
class  of  humble  plants,  which  live  entirely  on 
tlieii-  own  means ;  yet,  spreading  out  their  httlu 
tendrils,  beg  the  protection  of  the  great ;  whom, 
if  they  cncuml)er,  as  they  certainly  do  in  a  degree, 
they  enrich  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers  and 
scarlet   berries.     Many  of  these,  tiiongh  classed 


'The  flush  of  floral  splendour  h  on  Ihe  checks  iiF  Mny.'  J'a^^ 41';. 
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among  weeds,  have  great  beauty.  Among  'them 
the  Black  and  White  Bryonies  are  distinguished. 
The  berries,  also,  of  many  of  these  little  plants 
are  variously  coloured,  in  the  different  stages  of 
their  growth — ^yellow,  red,  and  orange.  All  these 
rich  touches,  however  small,  produce  their 
effect.' 

Though  thus  referred  to  by  Gilpin,  and  though 
popularly  known  as  ^  the  Bryonies,'  the  two 
plants  are,  as  we  have  said,  very  distinct,  belong- 
ing not  only  to  different  botanical  genera,  but  to 
different  orders ;  and  the  appearance  of  the  leaf 
of  each  is,  as  our  illustration  will  show,  widely 
different  from  the  other. 

The  most  familiar  and  the  most  conspicuous, 
whether  in  the  May,  summer,  or  autumnal  hedges, 
is  the  Black  Bryony  {Tamus  cornmunis) ;  and  its 
especial  prominence  is  due  to  its  twisting,  climb- 
ing stems,  which,  though  devoid  of  tendrils,  twine 
round  the  stouter  and  more  rigid  stems  of  the 
coppice  or  hedgerow,  rising  thus  to  the  hedgetop, 
or  to  the  summit  of  thicket  and  underwood,  and 
entwining  even  young  trees  in  their  embrace. 
The  vividly-green,  glossy,  roundly  heart-shaped 
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leavRS  of  the  Black  Bryony,  gracefully  drawn 
to  ai!  acute  point  at  their  apices,  muat  be  v 


riiiiiiliar  In  watidci'i'rK  into  the  country.  Tht- 
Howrt's  art'  final  1  and  <(ix'fn,  each  having'  a 
]>C'!'ianth  of  six  soL^nicnl-;,  and  they  are  produced 
in  tlu!  form  of  rather  spar.^^e  racemes,  the  stems 
of  wliieh,  iis  our  ilhistration  wiil  show,  proceed 
from  the  axils  uf  t!ie  leaves. 

JIv  ifs  vine-like,  Hve-lobed  leaves,  which  are 
rOH^h  to  the  touch,  and  by  its  twisfinr;  spii-al 
tendrils,  the  White  Hryony  (/.Vy^/N'rf  dinn;,)  may 
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be  at  once  distin^ished  from  Tamils  cmnimmis. 
Its  leafy  lobes  are  indented,  and  the  points  of 


the  indentations  are  hard  and  somewhat  rigid  to 
the  touch.  Its  little  clusters  of  flowers  are  palo 
green  or  greenish-whitG  in  colour,  and  are  borne 
on  short  stems,  which  proceed  from  the  end  of  a 
longer  axillary  stem.  The  petals,  five  in  number 
on  each  blossom,  are  very  beautifully  veined. 
Both  this  species  and  the  Black  Bryony  are 
poisonous ;  but  they  add  great  beauty  to  many 
a  wayside,  hedgebank,  and  woodland  thicket. 
B  b 
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Less  eonspicooos  in  ka(  Aaof^  moch   more 
M    in     tmnr,    than    the    BtTOBies,    the    Piiret 

{Uipiiitrmm  Knlyiirr)^sa  wdl  known  as  a  garden 
border  plant,  now  oltoir?  in  the  hedges  its  dense 
panicles   a€    awBet-smeUit^   white   flowerB,    each 

corolla  of  which  is  diridal  into  four  Begments. 
The  whit£  blo££om  of  this  familiar  shrub  strongly 
contrasts  with  the  dark  green  mass  of  its  '•'nfitur-- 

Ir.rr  oval  leaves. 

In  t.h(j  same  !ledcr^■  in  wfiicli  we  finfl  tlie  Privet 


i^lil     upon    llio    Dn^wooil 
ii;-!i  oftentimes  covers  the 
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whole  hedge  with  its  clustering  steins  and  leaves, 
and  its  dense  cymes  of  whitish  flowers.  The 
corollas  of  these  contain  each  four  petals,  the 
form  of  which  will  be  seen  by  the  enlarged  figure 
of  an  individual  blossom  which  accompanies  our 
illustration.  By  the  side  of  this  figure  is  also 
shown  one,  enlarged,  of  an  incipient  ovary,  sur- 
mounted by  the  central  style.  Though  often- 
times a  small  shrub  in  the  hedgebank,  the  Dog- 
wood grows  sometimes  to  a  height  of  as  much  as 
fifteen  feet.  Its  twigs  are  red  in  colour,  and 
perhaps  its  leaves  are  most  familiar  when  they 
dye  the  autumnal  hedges  with  their  blood-red 
or  purplish  hue;  but  in  the  Spring  we  must 
look,  not  for  redness  of  foliage,  or  for  darkly 
empurpled  fruit,  but  for  greenness  of  leaf  and 
contrasting  whiteness  of  blossom. 

How  much  greensward  everywhere  owes,  for 
its  floral  beauty,  to  the  plants  of  creeping  habit  I 
Buttercups  do  not  alone  produce  all  the  golden 
splendour  which  is  now  deepening  on  meadow, 
grassy  bank,  and  roadside  turf.  The  Common 
Creeping  Cinquefoil  {Potent Ilia  reptans)  con- 
tributes its  share  to  the  wealth  of  colour.     Its 

Bb  2 
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round  stems  are  procumbeiifc  siud  creeping,  as  its 
common  name  indicates;  and  each  joint  where 


it  (oiiclics  the  ground,  takes  root  boncatli,  and 
throws  up  leaves  and  flo\vor,s  from  the  midst  of 
a  little  tuft  oE  lauce-shaped  stipules  or  leafy 
appendages.  The  leaves  grow  on  long  stalks, 
and  each  consists  of  five  oblong  and  somewhat 
hair}'  leaflets.  These  are  wedge-shaped  at  their 
bases,  thi-ee-cleft  at  their  apice.s,  and  indented 
along  their  margins.  The  yellow  blossoms  grow 
singly  on   long  axillary  stems,  and   each  consisl.s 
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of  a  green  calyx  of  five  hairy  sepals,  and  of  a 
yellow  corolla  of  five  heart-sliaped  petals. 

From  gold  to  gold  and  silver,  or  silver  and 
gold,   for  we  have    both    in    the   Silver  Weed 


(Polentilla  aiixerlna),  which  is  a  creeping  relative 
of  Potentilla  repinns,  as  the  generic  botanical 
appellation  will  prove.  It  is  the  dense  clothing 
over  all  its  surface,  of  silky,  silvery  down,  which 
gives  to  this  plant  the  beautiful  appearance  which 
has  suggested  its  common  name.  The  form  of 
the  leaf  is  what  is  called  primate,  and  the  prettily 
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fringed  or  indented,  and  opposite — or  nearly 
opposite — leaflets,  though  increasing  in  size  from 
the  Ijase  of  the  stem  upwards  in  one  series,  are, 
nevertheless,  alternated  by  a  series  of  smaller 
leaflets.  The  normal  length  of  each  leaf  is  about 
six  inches,  but  this  length  is  varied  by  more  or 
less  favourable  conditions  of  gi'owth,  for  some- 
times it  is  never  reached,  and  Bometimea  it  is 
exceeded.  The  conspicuous,  bright-yelhiw  flowers 
of  the  Silvci"  \Yt'ed  grow,  in  general,  singly,  on 
axillary  stalks,  jiltliaugli  sonieliniL's  it  will  be 
found  that  one  shdk  hciiV:^  two  )J]o^;su^lS.  From 
few  damp  wiiysidcs  is  llii^  beautiful  pl;inf  absent, 
ofleu  growing  by  the  bordi-rs  of  dry  and  dusty 
roads;  but  in  such  ca^^o^,  tliongli  characteristically 
silvered,  ordinarily  slunted  in  form.  It  is  on  the 
moist  margins  of  road.side  streams,  and  by  damp 
field  liollowf;,  and  in  low-lying  pastures,  that  it  is 
found  in  grcate^it  abundance. 

Last  in  our  descri[)tive  enumeration  of  the  wild 
flowers  of  Spring  we  jilacc  the  Dog  Rose  (L'nso 
ciiiiiii'i),  which  is  at  oiiee  tlie  best  known  and 
the  most 'abundant  el'  (an- Wild  Roses;  and  we 
give  this  beautifid    Awwh   llif    list   place,   becausi' 
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its  flowers  are  perhaps  the  most  typical  of  those 
which  may  be  said  to   link   together  the  lat«r 


Spring  and  the  early  summer ;  for  though  they 
open  on  the  eve  of  June,  they  flower  on  througli 
the  succeeding  season,  decking  the  summer  hedges 
with  their  purely  white  or  bhishing  corollas.  The 
leaves  of  the  Dog  Rose  are  things  of  beauty,  with 
their  oval-shaped,  prettily  indented,  and  glossy 
leaflets,  and  their  hooked,  protecting  thorns ;  and 
the  plant  as  a  whole  is  an  obiecfc  of  singular 
loveliness  in  its  early  flowering  days,  by  the  con- 
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trast  iifforded  by  tho  delicate  flast  of  its  opened 
petals,  and  tbo  glow  of  yellow  from  the  Btameu 
anthers,  and  the  peeping  tips  of  pink  from  its 
unfolding  buds,  when  these,  one  and  all,  are  seen 
against  the  light  green  of  expanding  calyx,  and 
smooth,  thorny  stem,  and  against  the  deeper 
glossy  green  of  the  clustering  foliage. 


[    Wo  have  not   given,   for   we   could  not  give, 

within  tlio  conijiass  of  this  volume,  descriptive 
notes  of  ((//  the  tiowers  and  ferns  of  Spi'ing. 
But  we  have  given  notes  of  the  most  prominent, 
conspicuous,  iiiuJ  tyjiical :  though  not  less  lovely 
are  those  we  iiave  leff<  nnnientioned  ;   for, 


.!■    llJ.L:)lt 


■1  the 


INDEX. 
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Apple,  Wild  M.  ^7.)      . 

115 

A  CEIL  CAMPESTRE          .            .       371-3 

April,  Part  V.        .        277-319 

pseudo-platami^  .  318-19 

flowers          .        289-319 

Adiantum  capilluS'i^encris      348 

landscapes    . 

290-3 

Adoxa  moschatelUna       .    255-8 

Arum  viaculatnin     . 

364-6 

Advent  of  Spring           .         16 

Ash 

293-5 

/fJecuhis  hippocasta  u  n  ui .      73-9 

(IUU8,) 

293 

Ajuga  reptans         .         .    361-2 

flowers 

294-5 

Alder       ....   267-8 

spray 

294-5 

flowers    .        .        .   267-8 

Aspen      .        .        ,  fS^,* 

70, 252 

leaves     .                      267 

(Jllus,) . 

67 

AUo8oru8  cri^j>ii8     .        .   347-8 

A»perala  odorata     . 

388 

Ahitis  glutinosa       .         .    267-8 

Asplenium  adianium-ni' 

Alternate        Spleenwort 

grum  . 

334 

(Ulus.)         ...      336 

geiinanicum  . 

337 

Among    Hyacinths   and 

lanceolatum  . 

335 

Primroses    .        .        .  145-50 

marinum 

334 

Anemone         .        .        .  254-5 

ruta-muraria 

334-5 

{col.  fig,)    .        .      195 

aepientrionale 

335-7 

flowers       .        .      255 

trichomanes  . 

333-4 

leaves         .        .     255 

viride     . 

334 

Anemone  nemorosa  .        .  254-5 

Associations  of  Spring   . 

3 

Anthers  of  Poplar  stamens  68-70 

Autumn,     Gradual    ad- 

Anthocaris cardamines    .       370 

vance  of 

4,6 

Anthoxanthum  odor  a  turn      382 

sown  germs 

241 

Apple,  wad    ...      312 

Avens      .... 

405-6 

bark      ...      140 

(Ulns.)    . 

406 

blossoms       .        .138-41 

Axil         .... 

104 

Axillary  inflorescence 


103-0,  S78 
103 

.  103-5 


lea 


..  Sti 


thonia 
aeueitiTS  Olande 

oftlie     . 


Birfmuaic       .         .       121,417 
Birtb  and  May  tlll'<«.hy 

F.  W.  Keyl)  .      355 

Bliick berry  leaves    .  48 

Blackbird  .    268-9.417 

in  F>;bntai7    .      212 

(rUus.  by   H. 

Weir) .  268 

Black  Bryony  (n/'w.)      -      422 

flowers      .      422 

leaves       .  421-2 

Blade  Fq^Ur,   leaf  and 

flowers  (mrro.)      .         .         71 

OI^ifULoru       .         -  '."tr.lUl.-2cH.i 

il//',..j.         .       li"i 


r-i'.'i 
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Brimstone  Butterfly  (ro/.^fjf.)  115 
in  February    .219-20 


.  394-5 
.  394 
.  422-3 
416,418,421-3 
.  421-2 


Broom     . 

(Illm.)  . 
Bryonia  dhica 
Bryonies,  The 
Bryony,  Black 

White        .        .  422-3 

Buckler  Fem  .        .      348 

Buckthorn       .        .        .  106-8 

(J7/twr.)     .         .      106 

flowers     .        .   106-8 

leaves      .        .      107 

Buds  of  Spring        .        .  7 

oftheHorseChestnut  73-8 

Bugle,  Common      .        .   361-2 

(I/lm.)         .        .      149 

Bulbous    Crowfoot    (coL 

fi^.)  ....  Front, 
Burnet  ....  408-9 
Business .        .  12 

Butcher's  Broom      .        .216-19 

(Illus.) .  217 
berry  .  219 
leaves  .217-19 
flowers 

216,  218-19 

Butter-bur       .  .  373-4 

(Illns.)    .         .      373 

flowers    .        .      374 

leaves      .        .      374 

Buttercup,Different  kinds 

of         ....      357 

Buttercups      .        .        .   186-7 

in  May  .        .  357-8 

Butterflies        ...      418 

Butterfly,  Brimstone       .  219-20 

in  February    .      212 


Pi.O> 

370 

250-1 

370 

303 

63-93 


Butterfly,  Orange-tip 
Peacock  . 
Bed  Admiral . 

JSuxits  sem^pei'virens 

By  the  Wayside 


c. 


CaLTUA  PALV8TRI8      .  .        63-6 

Candle    Snuff     Fungus 

(col,  fig.)  ...  95 
Ca2)8ella  hursn-im  fit  oris  .  243 
Capsules  of  the  Poplar, 

Green  .        .        .      70-3 

Cardamine  jyratensis      ,       307 

Carpinus  heiulua    ,        .        363 

Castanea  vcsca        ,  399-400, 403 

Catkins  of  the  Alder       .      267 

of  the  Birch       .       129 

of  the  Hazel    31-3, 180 

of  the  Oak  .  122-4 

of   the   Poplars 

67-8,251-2 

of  the  Scotch  Fir    396-7 

of  the  Willow  35-8, 226 

Celandine,  Lesser  .        .      40-1 

Cerasus  padus        .        .  317-18 

sylvestris  .         .  310-11 

ChaflBnch  in  February    .       212 

Charm  in  wild  rambles, 

A  (Illus.  by  H.  Weir)         61 
Cheiranthv^t  cheiri  .         .181-3 
Chequered  Daffodil        .    296-7 
Cherry,  Bird  .        .        .  317-18 
Wild  .        .  310-11 

(col  fig.)     .      209 
Chestnut         .        399-400, 403 
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Chestnut  (7H-«.)    .        .       400 

ColoQTB  at  dead  lear«> 

4M        , 

aowen    .       400.403 

of  Ivy 

2U-S       J 

leaves      .        ;W9-400 

o!   tnoaa 

asa 

1 

Chickweed      .        .        .176-80 

lichen 

.     47.50.58        ] 

(/«i«.)    .        .       179 

ot  Spring 

8 

andsniallLirds       170 

Ooltafoot 

221-3 

flowers    .        .179-«0 

(iHw.) 

ssa 

Cbiiaren  and  flowers  353-+.  357 

221-3 

(;  h  i  1  d  ren'  8  f orra  s  an  d  fioral 

loavcB 

221-3 

wreaths   {lllxi.  bj   J. 

Comfrey.        . 

84-8 

tiilbert)     ...         35+ 

&Qwen 

64-8 

Cbronologioal  hiatory  of 

leaTW 

844 

Spring 


ing  biia-  tfl 
of  Sprl' 


5.  The 


Sl.ri 
•nri-l. 


KKlerl/;;".^.)     . 

Ftiiiiitorj-l/"".-) 

Jlaidetiliaiv  iSpK'i-n 

wort  {1U".'<.)   . 

l'..I.Vpody  (///«>■.) 
'Ja,-;,,  „i.>;,:i:-=      .   3 


Colour  ol  dfi-J  Br^ilif 


:iy  kne,  An  English 

raniblea    .        .  2:1 

Kcxiud^aiid  slights 

(///««.  by   B. 

FostiT)  , 

;p   .        .        .        .  -1 

{Ulr,.) 

and  Oilip    ,         L'l'li 
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Crane's    bill,    Bound- 

PAOB 

DafEodil  flowers 

PAOB 

.      226 

leaved 

412-3 

leaves 

.      225 

bills 

411 

root  . 

.      225 

Crat(B(ju8  oxyacanthn 

360-1 

Daisy 

.  169-70 

Creeping  Cinqnefoil 

416 

(col.  fig.) 

.      165 

Crimson    anthers    of 

forms,  Myriad 

146 

Poplars 

70 

Dandelion 

.  187-91 

stigmas  of  Poplars    68 

(col.  fid)  . 

.      195 

Crocus      .... 

191-2 

flowers 

.  189-91 

blossoms 

191-2 

leaves 

.      189 

Crocus  vermis  . 

191-2 

DandelioDs  in  Town 

.    188-9 

Crowfoot,  Bulbous  . 

357-8 

Da})hn€  laxireola 

.    260-2 

Creeping  mea- 

mezerevm   . 

.    174-6 

dow     . 

358 

Dead  Nettle,  Purple 

.    170-2 

Upright  mea- 

White 

171,185-6 

dow     . 

358 

Bcnis  do  lw}i  . 

.      189 

Water     . 

r^59-60 

Digitalis  imrinirca  . 

.  129-34 

Cuckoo  (Illus.  by  H.  Weir)  284 

Dioecious  plants 

67 

flower  . 

307 

*  Dip '  into    deep  green 

Nightingale  and 

277-87 

lanes.  The    . 

11 

The  voice  of  the 

307 

'  Dive '  into  Spiing  woods, 

Cuckoo  Pint    . 

364-6 

The      .        .        . 

11 

(Ilhis.) 

364 

Dividing    line    between 

leaves  . 

364 

summer  and  Spring    .          4 

berries . 

366 

Dogrose  . 

146,  416 

flowers 

365-6 

(IlUis.)      . 

.       429 

Cuckoo's  cry,  Sweetness 

Dog's  Mercury 

.       306 

of  the    . 

284 

Dog's  violet    . 

228,  247  8 

curious  instinct 

285 

Dogwood 

416,  424-5 

Cyme      .... 

82 

(niiis.)    . 

.      424 

Cymose  inflorescence 

82-4 

flowers     . 

.       425 

Cyiieus  scopariics    . 

394-5 

Autumn  leaves 

of  the  . 

.       425 

Domain  of  farmstead  and 

D. 

cottage   (Illus.  by 

H. 

Weir) . 

.       291 

Dapfodil 

225-6 

Draha  verna   . 

.    307-9 

(coL  fig,)    . 

323 

Dreams  of  the  trees 

.      312 

Earlikst  BiRBL'scett  or 

STLVAS  VBItDUBE  .  .        193 

Karlj  flowerB  ,  .  167-93 

Kiirly  Purple  OrchiM(mio..)  315 
EuaUrtide.  Spring  nttnliles 


at 
Egg  and  pupil  ii 

Elder,  Common 

Half  era. 
Elm 

(Ill,iS.)       . 

fl.m-cra     , 

I'uliiise      . 

Eugliwh  tMndlry  1. 


U 

Feliriiary 

211-12 

.    397-8 

.    3fi7-8 

.    16.258-60 


Filmy  Fern,  One-sided     S3y-40 
Tnnbndgc       338>9 

PUmy  Ferns    .  337-40 

Fir.  Scotch      .        .        .  395-7 

Fint  Butterfly,  The 

Fleanort.  Marah      .         .  -113-14 . 

lloral  Hplendour      .  325-38' 

Floorers,  Early  167-93' 

of  JEUinary  167-99 

of  Spring  -        .  8 

Flower  sellers  at 
oomers  .        1^^ 

Flash  of  floral  aplendonr      417 

Force  of  pliint?,Mechuu 


I 


Forest.  In  Ihe  . 


MI 
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PACK 

Galium  aparitui  .  .414-16 
Geranium  roheriiannm  .410-12 
rotuiidifuUum.  412-13 
Genm  urha^tum  .  .  405-6 
Gilpin     on      parasitical 

plants        .        .      418 

on  the  Bryonies    .      421 

on  the  Elm  bloom   258-9 

on    the    spray  of 

trees .        .        .      295 

*  Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery ' 

258,  418 
Glechoma  hederacea  .   1:01-3 

Glory  of  summer  the  per- 
fection of  Spring,  The  3 
Gnats  in  February           .      212 
Golden  avenue,  A.           .119-20 
Golden  catkins        .        .     37-8 
saxifrage      .    263-4  267 
{Illus.)  .      264 


PAOB 

Grorse  in  full  bloom         .     48-9 

Greater  Periwinkle  (Illwi.)    ^77 

Stitchwort.        .       147 

flowers  252-4 

(Ilhis.)     252 

Greenery,  Persistent       197-205 

Green  Hellebore  {col.  fig.)      323 

Ground  Ivy     .        .        .  301-3 

(Ilkis.)   .        .      301 

flowers   .        .  302-3 

leaves    .        .      302 

Groundsel       .        .        .   177-8 

{lUtis.)  .        .177 

Guelder  Rose  .   108-9,  397 

{col.  fi^.)     .      143 

flowers       .   108-9 

leaves         .      108 

H. 


flower 

s  264,267 

Haihy  violet          .        .248-50 

leaves 

.      264 

{nixui.)        .      249 

Golden  saxifrage,  Alter- 

Hard Fern  29-30, 42, 122, 

nate-leaved  . 

.      267 

147, 199-200 

Goldilocks 

.      146 

{lUm)  .        .        30 

Gonepteryx  rliamnl 

.  219-20 

Hare's  'form'  under  ferns 

Gooseberry,  Wild 

.  303-5 

(/ZZiw.byH.  Weir)      .      349 

{lUuH 

.)  .      304 

Hartstongue    .        .  147,198-9 

flowers 

.      304 

(IUjis)         .      198 

thorns 

.      305 

Hawthorn        .        .   146, 360-1 

Goosegrass 

.414-16 

{Illus.)    .        .      360 

(ml  fifj.) 

.      195 

Spring  foliage  of      49 

flowers . 

.415-16 

twigs    and    li- 

leaves . 

.414-15 

chen     .        .   197-8 

Corse 

.  180-1 

Hazel       .        .        .     30-4,180 

{col.  fig.) 

.      209 

(col.  fig.)        .        .        95 

flowers   . 

55-6,  181 

flowers  .                .31-3 

n  flower        .118-22,145 

leaf.  Incipient       .    33-4 

parrow's  nest 

flowers 
leaves 
Hellebores,  The 

"iridis 
■nerbBennet  . 
Paris 

Jeaves  ^ 

Eobert  .        .147,'4[ 

^irundo  rastica 
HoHj 

(Illtet.)     ' 

in  winter.  The 
sunlight  upon 
HonejsaokJe  , 

flowers 


122,  li 
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PAOB 

Lily  of  the  valley,  leaves 

.  385-6 

JsLebl         .         •          • 

.      395 

Lime       •        .        .        . 

.   88-93 

Knee  Holly 

216-19 

bnd  scales 

.  89-93 

*  Knowledge/  A  little 

14 

buds  in  Winter 

.  89-90 

leaves 

.  91-93 

Limestone  Polypody  {11- 

lilS.) 

341 

L. 

Little  Celandine 

.        56 

Lonicera periclymeniim   . 

368-70 

Laburnum,  The 

15 

Lords  and  Ladies 

.  364-6 

Lady  Fern 

348 

Lungwort 

.  245-7 

•Ladyofthe  Woods,' The 

J      127 

(IUU8.)       . 

.      246 

Lady*s  smock 

.      307 

flowers    . 

.  246-7 

Lamium  album 

.  185-6 

leaves     . 

.      245 

purpureum 

170-2 

Lychnis  floS'Cicculi  . 

407-8 

Lane  and  hedgebank 

>  27-43 

Larch 

309 

Larix  etcropa'a 

.      309 

H. 

Lark 

.      417 

Lathraea  equamaria 

.  367-8 

Maidenhair,  True  . 

348 

Leaves,  Foretelling 

237-41 

Male  fern 

147 

of  Spring   . 

.      7,8 

Male  flowers    . 

.     32-3 

Leontodon  taraxdciim 

187-91 

Maple,  Common 

371-3 

Lesser  Celandine     . 

.  223-5 

(IUU8.) 

372 

(Illus.) 

41 

flowers 

372-3 

Plaintain  (col.  fig.] 

235 

leaves 

371-2 

flowers  . 

.      407 

March,  Part  IV.     . 

237-71 

leaves   . 

407 

March  flowers 

243-70 

Lichen,  Colour  of    . 

197 

*  Marsh  cups ' 

64 

on  Apple  trees   . 

140 

Marsh  Fleawort  (lUus.)  . 

.      414 

on        Hawthorr 

I 

marigold      .      6i 

J-6, 260 

twigs 

.  197-8 

(col.  fig.) 

95 

on    hedge  shml 

) 

flowers 

.    63-6 

stems 

197 

leaves   . 

64 

Ligustrum  vulg,are  .        i 

!05,424 

Mat,  Part  VI.         .       l 

J25-430 

Lily  of  the  valley     . 

.  384-6 

May  flowers    .        .        { 

^3-430 

{IIIUB.) 

385 

landscape,  A.  (lUus, 

flowers 

386 

by  B.  Foster)  .    . 
0  0 

379 

■••"^•"iiepeminit 
■Meioreon 

™>t  ui  Wt 
Wukwort,  Common  9 

■"'°""%o(li,,ood.'' 
MiMlolo.  .      ^3^, 

Bowtn  'ajl 

»  '"•"I       ■        . 

Woncocions  planta 

M™ijro».,jonlh.'D,d,T    1 
Moonlight  au„.  b,  E.  u 
Wunpori,)    .        .  ■ 

Aloonwort       ,  t 

Morning  walk.  A     .'        '     oj 
Mo.oh,t.U.  T.b,TO,      ■  jg 


flowers   . 


.  257- 
.  256- 
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Pansy  {Illns.) 

.       173 

Papilionaceous  flowers 

.      395 

Paris  quadrifolia    • 

.  374-6 

Parsley  Fern,  Mountain  347-8 

(Illus.) 

.      347 

Pastoral  occupation 

.  403-4 

Peacock  Butterfly  . 

.  250-1 

(col.  fig.)     61 

Pear,  Wild      . 

.  305-6 

(Illua.)  . 

.      305 

flowers    • 

.      306 

leaves     • 

.      306 

Pedicels  . 

83 

Pedicularis  syhaiica 

309-10 

Perennial  roots 

.      240 

Perfume  of  Apple  blossoms  141 

oftbeMezereon  174,176 

of  the  Mountain 

Asb 

.  124-7 

of  the  Violet 

.  226-7 

Perianth  . 

65 

Periwinkle,  Greater 

.  877-8 

Lesser   . 

.      377 

Persistent  Greenery 

197-205 

Petasites  vulgaris    . 

.  373-4 

Petiole     . 

.      108 

Pine  foliage     . 

.      119 

PinnsB 

.      333 

Pinus  sylvestrU 

.  395-7 

Plantago  lanceolata 

407 

Plantain,  Lesser 

.      407 

Plant  Sleep     . 

.      239 

Plants  within  plants 

.      239 

Polygala  vulgaris    . 

.  393-4 

Poly  gam  o-dicBcious  plants  107-8 

Polypodium  calcareum 

.  340-3 

dryopteris 

,  3136 

jfhegopteris 

.      346 

c  c 

Polypodium  wdgare        .  200-4 
Polypody,  Common    200-4,  840 
Limestone       .   340-3 
Mountain        .      346 
Three-branched  343-6 
Polystichum  angulare       110-13 
Poplar,  Black .        .        .70 
down  ...        72 
flowers         .        .  67-70 
,  Lombardy  .        .        70 
seeds.  Incipient  .     70-3 
,  White.        .        .  68-70 
Poplars    ....  66-73 
P<ypulus  alba   .        .        .  68-70 
fastigiaia  .         .        70 
nigra  .        .         70 

tremula     .        .  Q^^  70 
PotemtUla  a/nserina  .  427-8 

fragariastrum  215-16 
reptans  .        .  425-7 
tormentida     .      384 
vema     .        .  362-3 
Preparation  for  Spring   .        16 
Season  of     .      163 
Primrose  .        .    38-40, 180 

(colfi^.)  .  .  61 
flowers  .  .  38-40 
leaves  39, 180 

Early     .      164 
and  Cowslip      .  297-9 
Primroses        .        .        .  147-9 
PrimtOa  elaUor        .        299-300 
veris  .        .        .  297-9 
vulgaris  .  38-40 

Privet  ....  424 
(col.  fig.)  .  .  275 
flowers .  .  .  424 
in  January    .  205 
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Scott  on  the  Nightingale 

278 

Spleenwort,  Altemat>e    . 

337 

Search  for  spring  flowers, 

Black     Mai- 

First   .... 

11 

denhair     . 

334 

*  Seed  leaves '  . 

241 

Common  Mai- 

Seed wings  of  Poplar 

72-3 

denhair     . 

333-4 

Senecio  vulgaris 

177-8 

Forked 

335-7 

Sessile     .... 

218 

Green  . 

334 

Shepherd's  Purse    . 

243-5 

Lanceolate  . 

335 

{col  fig,, 

)    143 

Sea 

334 

flowers 

244 

Spray  of  the  Ash    . 

294-5 

leaves 

244-5 

of  Oak  and  Beech . 

54 

seed  cases  224 

Spring  Cinquefoil  {lUus.) 

362 

SUverWeed    .        .    416, 

427-8 

Spring  in  great  cities 

6 

(lUus.) . 

427 

in  London   . 

6 

Silvery    music    of     the 

struggling  for  as- 

Lark   .... 

213 

cendancy   with 
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OUR    WOODLAND    TREES. 

THIRD    EDITION. 

By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH, 

Author  op  "The  Fern  World,"  "The  Fern  Paradise,"  &c 


<( 


OUR  WOODLAND  TREES"  it  IllustraUd  by  Eight  FlUes.giviftg  Leaves— PMato- 
graphed  and  Coloured  from  Nature — of  all  thr  Trees  (6i  in  Mumben  described  in  the 
Text;  by  Four/uU-page  Wood  Engravings  {from  Pltotogrtiphs)  of  the  most  beautiful 
teener  K  of  the  New  Forest ;  by  Fifteen  Landscape  Enp^ivings ;  and  by  Woodcuts.  It 
is  sumptuously  bound  in  large  post  Svo,  with  gilt  edges,  and  nearly  600  pages, 
price  lu.  (hL 

CONTENTS. 
FART  I. 

The  Life  of  a  Tree.— Introductory— The  Tree  Germ- Early  Growth— Structure- 
Development — Perfection — Beauty. 

PART  II. 

Some  "Woodland  Rambles.— In  the  New  Forest— At  Lyndhurst— Through  Glade 
and  Covert— Where  a  Norman  Fell- By  Twilight— On  the  Uplands— Into  the  Green- 
wood Shade — Along  the  Streamside— From  Brockenhurst  to  Lyndhurst — Where  the 
Green  Leaves  quiver — Through  a  Green  Ride — At  MidnighL 

PART  III. 

Trees  at  Home.— A  Study  of  Young  Limes— A  Plea  for  Trees  in  Towns— Sylvan 
Streets — London  Treei — More  Trees  in  our  Gardens. 

PART  IV. 

British  "Woodland  Trees.— The  Wavy  leaved  Oak— The  Flat-leaved  Oak -The 
Ilex— The  Ash- The  Small-leaved  Elm— The  Wych  Elm— The  Beech— The  Limc- 
The  Ivy — 'J  he  Chestnut — ^The  Horse-Chestnut— The  Walnut — ^The  Sycamore — The 
Western  Plane-  The  Oriental  Plane— The  Maple-  The  Arbutus  -  The  Privet— The 
Mountain  Ash— The  Spindle  Tree— The  Guelder  Rose— The  Wayfaring  Tree— The 
Black-fruited  Cherry— The  Red-fruited  Cherry— The  Pear— The  Bird  Cherry— The 
Wild  Service  Tree-The  Apple— The  While  Beam— The  Honeysuckle— The  Hasel— 
The  Barberry— The  Hornbeam— The  Acacia— The  Black  Poplar— The  Grey  Poplai 
—The  White  Poplar— The  Aj.pcn— The  White  Willow— The  Weeping  Willow -The 
Birch— The  Alder  The  Hawthorn— The  Blackthorn— The  Buckthorn— The  Aldei 
Buckthorn— The  Dogwood— The  Elder -The  Box— The  Cedar  of  Lebanon— The 
Pinaster— The  Juniper— The  Medlar -The  Silver  Fir— The  Yew— The  Tamarisk— 
The  Stone  Pine— The  Larch— The  Holly— The  Scotch  Fii— l*he  Spruce  Fir. 


SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  "  OUR  WOODLAND  TREES." 


Titfus, 

** '  Our  Woodland  Trees '  is  a  work  inspired  by  a  genuine  and  wholesome  love  of  Nature. 
There  is  some  pleasant  reading  in  Mr.  Heath's  pages  amid  a  vast  quantity  of  botanical  lore, 
som»  picturesque  descriptions  of  rural  and  woodlaml  scenery,  and  an  entertaining  smattering 
of  historical  and  traditional  gossip.*' 
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SOME  PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  "I 


1 


amiincsi  philuithrtHqsu  wilhE^uI  bormjf  hiAKfdtn,  andbjit  won  fSLVobrbv  oat  pjeisjiiii  b«ik 
ahtr  another  upon  ba  pleuaitl  habbica,  we  Ulu  U  be  due  u  (he  CDDUTIDn  tense  wbich  Uait 
hini  luavoij  ihtpamdeDf  D.c™«h«Mnce.  .  .  .  Of  hU  viiil  lo  the  New  ForrH  by  w»t  o* 
LvndhursI,  Mr.  Heath  givu  ■  chHrminiE  pictlm.  .  .  .  Jn  the  Oudy  of  «ch  books  u  Mr. 
HcreJi'h  '  WoodUknd  Tfcd,'  I«al  Boinfiof  Woriciaod  other  modem  edik*  wilj  twcl  mudi 
ID  tielp  them  La  their  talk.  .  -  The  bookt  a«  a  whole,  trweu  u  diiEuti  need ;  Iti  eomvin^ 
iiie  LUfcllcnt,  la  catoured  ]»v«  mad  lenflels  tlngaUrly  ucurmte  :  and  kHth  Aulhor  ad 
cngTivcTt  nyptu  txt  have  beeo  ooinaiedby  a  kindled  ia\«  of  their  Hibjcct.'* 

'■Wearegladlowckomewnten  like  Mr.  Heath,  ind  booki  like  hti 'Wocdktod  TnA* 
It  it  well  ihBltbtnshouidbemenwho.  hke  Mr.  Heath,  hivca  foI  demtion  to  Naiun.u 
"ye  lor  peenng  ioio  bti  Kcmi.  anil  >  AKnlty  ibr  a^aaat  tit  tt"  "t  ulicn :  vfae  will  Up 

Idte  Se'^'^li  h?!^S!SJ^l&l&1gS$B3W^^ 

lack Isni'UDCc prevoili.  .  .  ,  HU  coloimd ploia of^na^'raTbcaafifii^ nd  aecanidr 


.  The  «k«ch«t 


>y  who  »  II  Lm  tuke  the  t 


n^s  diipctted  ihruuLhoui  the 


w  Anes  for  Enelith  foietu 
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SIXTH  EDinoir. 

In  Large  Post%fuo^  bound  in  cloth  {gold  lettered^  with  ferns  on  bluish-grey  ground)^ 

gilt  edges,  4^o  pages,  price  izr.  (>d, 

THE     FERN    WORLD. 

By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH, 

Author  of  "Our  Woodland  Trbes,"  **Thb   Frrm   Paradise,"   "Thb  Enoush 
Pbasantry,"  "Thr  'Romancs'of  Peasant  Life,"  &c.,  &c. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


••THE  FERN  WORLD"  U  Illustrated  by  Twelve  Coloured  PUiet— giving  complete 
figures  {suxty-/our  in  all)  of  ex^ery  secies  of  British  Fern,  specialty  printed  irotH 
Nature,  and  executed  in  the  best  style  of  C hromo- Lithography ;  by  several  Fulf-^age 
Engravings  of  some  of  the  choicest  of  Devonshire  Scenery;  by  a  Permasunt  Pmoto^ 
graphic  Frontispiece  ;  and  by  Woodcuts. 


CONTENTS. 

PART  I. 
The  Fern  "World.— Introduction— The  Germs  of  Fern  Life— Conditions  of  Growth- 
Structure — Classiification — Distribution— U»cs— The  Folk-lore  of  Ferns. 

PART  II. 
Fern   Culture.— Introduction— Soil   and   A^>ect — General  Treatment^  Propagation— A 
Fern  Valley — Subterranean    Fern  Culture— A    Fern  Garden — Fern  Rockery— A  Fern 
House — Pot  Culture  of  Ferns — Ferns  at  Home. 

PART  III. 
Fern  Hunting.— Introduction— Fem  Holidays— Fern  Collecting— Frond  Gathering. 

PART  IV. 
Borne  Rambles  through  Femland.— Introduction — Down  a  Combe  to  the  Sea— 
The  Valleys  of  the  Lyn— The  Valley  of  the  Rocks— Clcvelly- Sea  and  Sky,  and  Waving 
green— Torbay — The  South-east  Coast  of  Devon — ^The  Home  of  the  Sea  Fern. 

PART  V. 
British  Ferns :  their  Description.  Distribution,  ajid  Culture.— Introduction 
—The  Bracken— The  Hartstongue-The  Lady  Fem— The  Hard  Fern— The  Royal  Fern 
— The  True  Maidenhair— The  Annual  Maidenhair— The  Mountain  Parsley  Fem— The 
Bristle  Fem^The  Moonwort— The  Adders-tongue- The  Little  Adders>tongue — ^The 
Common  Polypody— The  Mountain  Polypody— The  Three-branched  Polyp^y — ^The 
Limestone  Polypody — The  Alpine  Polypody — ^The  Hard  Prickly  Shield  Fem— Tne  Soft 
Prickly  Shield  Fern— The  Holly  Fera-The  Brittle  Bladder  Fem— llie  Alpine  Bladder 
Fem— The  Mountain  Bladder  Fem-The  Oblong  Woodsia— The  Alpine  Woodsia-  The 
Male  Fem— The  Broad  Buckler  Fern— The  Hay-scented  Buckler  Fem-The  Rigid 
Buckler  Fem-The  Crested  Buckler  Fem-The  Prickly-toothed  Buckler  Fem-The 
Mountain  Buckler  Fem-The  Marsh  Buckler  Fem-The  Forked  Spleenwort— The 
Alternate  Spleenwort— The  Rue-leaved  Spleenwort— The  Black  Maidenhair  Spleenwort 
— The  i^anceolate  Spleenwort — ^I'he  Rock  iJpleenwort— The  Green  Spleenwort — ^The 
Common  Maidenhair  Spleenwort— The  Sea  Spleenwort — ^l*he  Scaly  Spleenwort — The 
Tunbridge  Filmy  Fem— The  Onesided  Filmy  rem. 

SOME  PRESS   OPINIONS  OF   "THE  FERN  WORLD." 


Atheneeum, 

*'  Mr.  Heath  has  really  given  us  good,  well-written  descriptions  of  our  native  fems,  with 
indications  of  their  habitats,  the  conditions  under  which  they  grow  naturally,  and  under  which 
they  may  be  cultivated." 


.-  ^  lucinaun^  for  Ihc  nntraJ  reader  ai  i 


lower  of  NaLure,  hU  ipeciaL  tludy  bein^  ihv 

Ur-  HeBih  wuDU  Lnlo  eloqucnoe.  uid  eroufH 
A  Little  '  vipictte' to  the  mind'icye.    Hii  iMti^ 

plaicei,'  redolent  of  cujoyment  to  men  of  pure 
Mr.  GiOHK  Hu 


ih  dciith 


"'The  Fern  World'  ii  both  in 
■ct  bounkal  de^ription  with  tl» 
the  »«cuu  rural  haunii.  .  .  . 
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"•THE  FERN  PARADISE  *  has  won  its  way  to  a  moat  deservedly  high  place 

in  popular  estimation. "—STANDARD. 


SIXTH    EDITION. 

In  Large  Post  &»,  elegantly  bound  in  Cloth  {Ferns  in  gold  on  green  ground)^  gilt 

edges ^  ^^ pages t  price  lis,  6d. 

OF 

THE     FERN     PARADISE: 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CULTURE  OF  FERNS. 
By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH, 

Author  of  "Our  Woodland  Trees,"   **  The    Fern  World,"    "The  Encush 
Peasantry,"  "The  'Romance'  of  Peasant  Life,"  &c.,  &c 


"THE  FERN   PARADISE"  w  illustraUd  thrtrngkout—tfu   lUusiraiion*   eom^sing 

a  Pictorial  TitU'Page^  Four  Copyright  Woodbury tyf^e  Photographs  of  View  in  otu  0/ 

the  most  charming  ^"Green  Lanes**  0/  Det'on,  Eight  Full-page  Engravings  0/  Scenery 

from  Draxvings  by  Birket   Foster,   Eight  Plates  0/  Grouped  hem*  comprising  all 

ike  British  Species,  and  numerous  Woodcuts. 


CON'PKNTS. 

PART    I. 

Femland. — Introduction — A  Paradise  of  Ferns— Ferny  Rambles  in  South  Devon— The 
Ferny  Moorlands — Down  a  Green  Lane. 

PART   II. 
A  Fern  Paradise  at  Home.—  Introduction— Means  to  the  End— Fems  en  the  Lawn — 
Fern  Windows — Ferns  and  Aquaria — Miniature  Feni  Caverns. 

PART    III. 
The  Hy^enio  Influence  of  Plants  in  Booms.— Introduction— The  Influence  of 
Plants  in  Rooms. 

PART  rv. 

Ferns  and  Fern  Culture.- Introduction— What  is  a  FemT — About  Soil  for  Ferns — 
Single  British  Ferns — Fern  Groups— The  Polypodies — The  Shield  Ferns— The 
Bbdder  Ferns— The  Woodsias- The  Buckler  Ferns— The  Splecnworts— The  Filmy 
Ferns— L'Envoi.  

SOME     OPINIONS     OF     THE     PRESS. 


Saturday  Review, 
"All  lovers  of  ferns  will  be  delighted  with  the  Illustrated  Edition  of  Mr.  Heath's  book.** 

British  Quarterly  Review. 
"  Mr.  Heath  has  rewritten  a  great  part  of  his  popular  and  charming  work.  ...  A  book 
which  has  passed  out  of  the  provmce  of  the  reviewer  and  received  the  imprimatur  of  popular 
approval.    In  its  more  sumptuous  form  it  is  a  very  charming  drawing-room  book." 

Westntinster  Review. 
"  A  channincT  book  for  the  lover  of  ferns,  and  even  for  those  who  do  not  yet  care  for  them, 
since  it  may  help  to  kindle  in  others  the  author's  delight  in  green  lanes  and  ferny  woodlands. 

Morning  Post. 
"  The  work  is  already  so  well  known  to  the  fern  lover  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much 
about  it,  except  to  hope  that  ihe  sphere  of  its  influence  mav  be  continually  enlarging.  .  .  . 
'i*he  Illustrated  Edition  of '  The  Fern  Paiadise '  deserves  to  nnve  a  prominent  place  in  every 
collection  of  fern  literatiue." 


tad  iplcndid  VLth  an  u 


"Fev  bot^t  of  l>u  T^tfi  have  ■wakened 
worii  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Hnih.     '  The  Fern  Pmn 

fore*  and  allDTTineni.     Who  an  reilu  ibe  gloii 


Dt  of  ihcie  beautiful  planEi,  ai 

atudied  ii  to  conprtbeiuivfl)y  and  lovingly  a 
B  guide  jwd  a  teacher.  Bcwlea  which  he  bai 
pnotufnpby  thfl  reader  it  indebted  for  a  aeri 
of  fcrnt,  and  lo  the  artiai  and  wood  engmve 
icenery,  the  briUianl  and  fpitiled  effect  oj 
■peciment  of  illustrmtive  vi»  and  aflord  fui 
auliur  to  clothe  hit  naceful  volume  wiih  alf 

laad  ^1  which  Naiun  hai  beuowedupoa  i 

"Webave  previoialv  expreucd  our  opinio 

vc  mm  it  will  find  that  additional  measure  < 
Mr  Heath  in  hiseamenadyxracvnr'K-''- 
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In  Large  Post  8w,  handsomely  bound  tn  'clothe  gilt  edges^  price  I2J.  6</. 

GILPIN'S    FOREST    SCENERY. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by 
FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH. 

The  Ne>*-  Edition  <»/** GILPIN'S  FOREST  SCENERY"  is  illustrated b^  x8  Landscape 
and  ^ther  Wood  Engravings,  all  re-drttwn  front  the  Illustrations  tn  the  original 
Edition  ;  and  by  a  Frontispiece  Engraving  {Jtvm  a  Dmwing  by  Mn.  LisTBK  Kay)  o/" 
GilpifCs  Church  at  Boldre. 


Saturday  Revtew. 
"...  Those  who  know  Mr.  Heath's  volumes  on  ferns,  as  well  as  his  *  Woodland  Trees/ 
and  his  little  work  on  Bumham  Beeches,  will  understand  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  haul 
executed  his  task.  .  .  .  The  volume  deserves  to  be  a  favourite  in  the  boudoir  as  well  as  in 
the  hbrary.  ..." 

Standard. 

** .  .  .  The  present  Edition  has  found  in  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath  .  .  .  not  only  an  able 
and  accomplished  editor,  but  a  kindred  spirit  who  enters  with  enthusiasm  into  his  author^t 
words,  which  he  has  done  much  to  teach  this  generation  to  understand  and  to  appreciate.  .  .  . 
To  the  general  reader  the  book  will  offer  pleasant  occupation,  open  it  wherever  he  may ;  to 
the  young  artist,  in  dealing  with  pictures  of  woodland  scenery,  it  may  furnish  hints  of  lasting 
value  not  to  be  found  in  works  of  a  far  more  ambitious  and  expensive  kind.  .  .  ." 

Globe. 

*'  At  la^t  one  of  the  most  delightful  works  ever  written  in  connexion  with  sylvan  scenery  is 
granted  the  well-deserved  honour  of  an  Edition  de  luxe.  No  pains  or  expense  have  been 
spared,  the  editor  tells  us,  '  to  make  this  book  worthy  of  the  man  who  wrote  it,'  and  we  must 
congratulate  those  concerned  on  the  high  measure  of  success  they  have  conjointly  achieved." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

*'  Mr.  Heath  has,  we  think,  done  well  in  this  beautiful  Edition  of  the  'Forest  Scenery.'  to 
substitute  wood  en^p^vings  for  Gilpin's  pictures.  .  .  .  The  volume  will  always  be  dear  to 
lovers  of  trees,  and  is  worthy  of  the  care  it  has  received  from  editor  and  publisher." 

Daily  News. 

•*The  task  of  re-publishing  'Gilpin's  Forest  Scenery,'  with  notes  and  other  explanatory 
matters,  could  not  have  fallen  into  more  worthy  hands  than  those  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Heath." 

Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

**  This  book,  like  all  with  which  the  name  of  Mr  Heath  is  associated,  is  an  elegant  volume, 
finely  printed,  charmingly  illustrated,  and  tastrfully  bound.  .^  .  .  Mr.  Heath  is  a  lover  of 
Nature,  and  a  lover  of  all  that  n  good  and  true.  .  .  .  There  is  little  wonder  that  his  works 
should  have  become  so  popular.  .  .  .  He  has  secured  a  large  constituency,  and  is  using  his 
privilege  to  a  noble  purpose  ,  .  .  The  latest  outcome  of  his  vigorous  industry  he  has  edited 
*ith  great  care,  supplying  an  interesting  introduction,  and  adding  throughout  notes  which 
modcmixe  a  notable  book  of  nearly  a  century  ago.  .  .  .  '  Forest  Scenery '  is  all  that  Mr. 
Heath  claims  for  it  -a  most  delightful  book." 

Liverpool  Mercury. 

"  Wc  have,  in  the  beautiful  work  before  us,  the  labours  of  an  accomplished  contemporary 
naturalist.  ...  It  is  this  complete  and  noble  work  Mr  Heath  has  reproduced,  and  ne  has 
enriched  it  with  many  valuable  illustrative  notes.  .  .  .  It  is  to  such  contemplative  men,  siKh 
lovers  of  solitude,  as  Gilpin,  White,  Thoreau,  Audubon,  and,  in  our  own  day,  the  quaint 
author  of '  Wild  Life  in  a  Southern  County,'  and  the  no-less  gifted  author  of  *  The  Fern 
World.'  'Our  Woodland  Trees,'  and  the  editor  of  this  fine  Edition  of  "  Forest  Scenery,'  we 
are  indebted  for  some  of  the  noblest  works  in  print— books  which  literati  v  become  thinking 
men's  companions.  We  have  only  to  add  that  the  book  has  been  reproduced  in  fine  style  and 
with  faultless  taste,  and  is  at  once  a  typographical,  pictorial,  and  editorial  triumph." 
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CONTENTS, 
I.  ReRUumtt  of  the  Sylvan  Pkst    a.  Burnham  Farest.    3.  The  Beecbei.    4.  Burnham  and 
lU  Common.    5.  A  Ramble  to  Burnham.    6.  llie  Railway.    7.  The  Walk.    8.  The  Woodft. 


tUustraUd  L»md0H  Nnu, 
"The  Burnham  Beeches  were  saved  by  the  liberality  of  the  London  Gty  Corporation, 
prompted  thereto  by  an  accompUshed  writer  of  pleasant  books  about  trees  and  Hems  and  rural 
delights,  Mr.  Krancis  Ge<M^  Heath,  who  aadressed  the  public  authorities  with  earnest 
letters  of  remonstrance.  ...  A  charming  little  volume." 

Globe. 
'*  Writing  with  even  more  than  his  usual  brilliancy,  Mr.  Heath  here  gives^^thc  public  an 
interesting  monograph  of  the  splendid  old  trees.  .  .  1  nis  charming  little  work." 

Spectator. 
"A  roost  readable  account  of  the  *  Beeches.'  .  .  .  There  are  some  verv  pretty  illustrations. 
Let  our  readers  enjoy  Mr.  Heath's  book  now,  and  go  to  see  the  Beeches  themselves  in  the 
summer." 

Daily  News. 
**  We  have  here  a  pretty  description  of  the  Beeches  and  surrounding  neighbourhood,  with 
its  associations,  picturesque,  topographical,  and  biographical.*' 

GmmrJioM. 
"  A  charming  little  volume,  illustrated  by  some  choice  engravings  of  vroodland  scenery, 
besides  four  faithful  traf^scripts  of  the  Beeches  in  their  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter 
dress." 

youmal  of  Forestry. 
"  All  lovers  of  forest  trees  and  nature's  wildest  sylvan  haunts,  will  peruse  this  charming 
vo!ume  with  feelings  of  pure  delight." 


SECOND   EDITION. 

Elegantly  bound  in  cloth^  gilt  edgcs^  price  31.  6</. 

TREES     AND     FERNS. 

By  FRANCIS  GEORGE  HEATH. 

"TREES  AND  FERN.S"  contains  numerous  Illustrations,  including  Landscapes  br 
W.  H.  J.  Hoot.  Bikket  Foster,  Hakrison  Weir,  E.  M.  Wimperis,  "£.  V.  B.*'  and 
other  etuinent  Artists.  

Westminster  Review 
**  A  welcome  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  trees  and  ferns.  .  .  .  We  trust  it  may  lead 
many  readers  to  seek  the  fuller  pleasure  which  may  be  found  in  the  larger  works  from  which 
these  extracts  have  been  gleaned." 

Land  and  IVater. 
"A  charming  little  volume." 

Scotsman. 
**  Mr   Heath's  love  of  Katurc  and  botanical  enthusi.ism  are  contagious,  while  he  has  .an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  subject,  and  unmistakable  skill  in  exposition.     The  volume  » 
beautified  by  numerous  woodcuts  from  the  designs  of  eminent  artists." 
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